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It will be in the recollection of the reader that Mr. Oakeley has 
stated, that, in translating “ the Life of Christ,” forthe use of members 
of the church of England, he has felt it “right to introduce nothing 
which” he “could not recommend to all others, as well as receive 
himself,” a very remarkable declaration, when one remembers what 
extraordinary passages have been transcribed from his work into these 
pages. But it is what immediately follows that calls for notice at 
present. 

“ The consequence has been,” says Mr. Oakeley, “that passages 
have been here and there omitted, not on doctrinal grounds, (which do 
not come into question in this particular work,) but as somewhat more 
extreme instances of the principle, now sought to be vindicated, than, 
it was felt, would carry their own justification along with them, at 
least till the principle itself be more generally understood and re- 
cognised.” 

It really is anything but clear what Mr. Oakeley can mean Ca 
saying that doctrines, or doctrinal grounds “‘do not come into ques- 
tion in this particular work.” To one who claims a right to hold all 
Romish doctrine, there may probably be nothing in Bonaventure’s book 
which can appear objectionable on doctrinal grounds; but one who 
is satisfied with the catholicity of the English church, and who finds 
the system of Meditation altering and amplifying the history of the life 
of Christ for the purpose of recommending certain doctrines, will 
very naturally feel, that it does quite “ ¢ome into question,” and that 
very specially, “in this particular work’? — what are the doctrines 
which it is sought to recommend by this extraordinary tampering 
with the word of God. 

The meditation of the Purification, transcribed into the preceding 
number of these pages, is evidently constructed with the view towards 
promoting the doctrine of the sinlessness of the Virgin Mary, There 
are other passages of which it is equally clear that they are designed 
to foster that bre cee reverence, which in the Roman church has 
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risen to the most revolting idolatry. For instance, in the account of 
the Annunciation is the following :— 


“Here put yourself in the Presence of God, and contemplate how the Blessed 
Trinity, awaiting the answer and consent of this beloved daughter, was delighted to 
behold her chaste gravity of demeanour, and her lowly expressions. With what 
wisdom and studious care does the Angel order his every word, so as to prevail with 
her ; with what calm and reverent sweetness does he bend before her, his awful mistress, 
faithfully acquitting himself of his commission, and attentively marking her words, 
that he may reply to them in a manner befitting her dignity, his own high office, and the 
will of the Almighty in this wonderful and glorious work! And lastly, with what 
a becoming deportment of fearfulness and humility, mixed with graceful bashfulness 
of look, does she receive the sudden and astounding mange of the Angel, without 
being elated at it, or bestowing one thought upon herself} And when she hears . 


wondrous things of herself, and such as were never said to any other mortal, she 
ascribes all to Divine Grace.”—p. 12. 


This passage does certainly contain doctrine, and doctrine of a very 
serious character; and considering that this daring fiction aims at 
nothing less than to support that fearful tenet of the Romish writers, 
that the salvation of the world depended on the consent of the Virgin 
Mary, Mr. Oakeley must have an extraordinary idea of the state of 
the English church indeed, if he imagines that pious and respectable 
persons are prepared to receive such a passage, as one which carries 
its own justification with it. The account of the Ascension will furnish 
another instance of this nature. Having mentioned the appearance 
of the two men in white apparel, who stood by the Apostles imme- 
diately after the Lord’s disappearance, Mr, Oakeley proceeds— 

“ Here consider how full our Lord Jesus was of tender solicitude in their behalf 
For no sooner had He vanished out of their sight than immediately He sent His 
Angels to them, that they might not be wearied of staying there, and that they 
might be strengthened on hearing the Angels’ testimony that their Lord had as- 
eended, according to His own werd. On hearing these tidings from the Angels, 
our Lady humbly entreated them to commend her to her Son. Then they reverenily 
made obeisance to her, and willingly received her commission. The Apostles, Mag- 
alene, and all the rest, besought them in like words. Then they disappeared; and 
the blessed company returned into the city to Mount Sion, and there continued 
waiting, as our Lord Jesus had commanded them.”—p. 270, 271. 

It is difficult enough to imagine how any pious mind could have 
devised this notion of the Virgin Mary sending a message to the Lord 
by these angels. But why is it said “ they reverently made obeisance to 
her,” except it be, to promote the superstitious reverence Romanists 
pay to her as queen of angels! However, as Mr. Oakeley has informed 

is reader that what he has omitted has not been left out “ on doctrinal 
grounds, it may not be useless to transcribe some of the matter which 
he has left out, not, as he informed us, because he objects to it on duc- 
trinal grounds, but because he did not feel that it would carry its own 
justification with it. Such a passage is the commencing chapter of 
the work, which is here taken from the translation in use among 
Roman Catholics. 

“CHAP, I. SECT. 1. 
“ The Angels intercede for Man's redemption. 
“ Mankind having for the long and tedious space of more than five thousand years 


continued in a miserable state of exile, not one of them being able to shake off the clog 
of original guilt, and soar to his native country, Heaven ; ihe blessed choir of angelic 


spirits, (moved to compassion, and concerned at the dreadful havoe sin had made 
among them, as well as solicitous to see the numbers of their own heavenly legions 
again completed,) as scon as the fulness of time was come, resolved to renew ihe in- 
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stances they had often before made to the Almighty. For this end, presenting them- 
selves before the awful throne of God, with redoubled earnestness and devotion, they 
jointly prostrated themselves at his feet, and made the following prayer: ‘ All-mer- 
ciful Lord! Remember how you graciously vouchsafed, from the inexhaustible fund 
of your goodness, to create man out of nothing, and to raise him above all the works 
of your sublunary creation, by enriching him with the eminent gift of a rational 
soul, capable of knowing you, and this on purpose that he might become a partaker 
of our felicity, and repair the loss we sustained by the fall of our reprobate brethren. 
Yet behold, O gracious Sovereign, the whole species lies still involved in such woeful 
ruin, that out of so great a number, not one has been able to escape and arrive hither 
in the long space of many theusand years. Our enemies thence gather new matter 
of triumph: when instead o pers the vacant places of the fallen angels filled, they 
behold hell continually crowded with innumerable victims : to what end then are they 
created, O Lord? Whyare the souls that confess to you, delivered up a prey to 
beasts? Psal. Ixxiii. We are not ignorant, that this severity perfectly agrees with 

our divine justice ; yet be pleased, O Lord, to remember, that the time for show- 

ng your mercy is come. If the first progenitors of the human race did unhappily 
transgress your law ; let your me~cy now repair the injury in their wretched poste- 
rity. Be mindful that you created them to your own likeness. Extend then in 
pity, O God, your hand to them, and replenish them with your bounty. To this 
end, ‘ Our eyes fixed on you, as the eyes of servants on the hands of their masters, 
( Psal. exxii.) till you deign to have compassion on mankind, and save them by a 
plentiful redemption.’ 


SECT. II, 


‘‘ The angel having concluded this address, Mercy and Peace, supporting the pe- 
tition in man’s behalf, pathetically pleaded for his redemption with the heavenly 
Father: while Justice and Truth seemed to make a vigorous opposition against it: 
whence (for contemplation sake) we may imagine a ind of ineffable debate to arise 
between them, as St. Bernard relates in a beautiful and ample manner. But in this 
I shall be as concise as the tenor of our subject will permit. For though in this 
treatise, I intend often to interweave his words with my own, yet as our present 
purpose requires us to avoid tedious prolixity, I shall differ partly in the manner of 
applying them. ‘To return then to our subject, the sum of his discourse, in the 
place above quoted, is as follows: Mercy, in the words of the royal prophet says, 
* Will God reject man for ever, or hath the Lord forgotten to show mercy ?’ Psal. 
Ixxvi. Long and frequently importuned with these, and such like solicitations, thus 
at length, the Almighty may be supposed to have answered: ‘ Hold, Mercy? before 
T acquiesce to your petitions, it becomes me as an equitable judge, to hear the alle 
gations which Justice and Truth have to offer against them.’ Whereupon, the two 
divine attributes being ready to the summons, Mercy thus resumes: ‘ Mankind, O 
Lord, stand in need of thy commiseration, for they are become wretched indeed, 
even extremely wretched ; and the time for showing pity is more than come." Here — 
Truth, interrupting the plea of Mercy, begins: ‘ It is meet, O Lord, that you fulfil 
your divine word. Let Adam die, and all his race with him, since all, in bim, im- 
piously tasted the forbidden fruit.’ ‘ Wherefore then, O Lord,’ replies Mercy, 
‘wherefore do I subsist ? if you forbear for ever to commiserate—there is an end of 
me: this, your Truth must acknowledge.’ ‘ Yes,’ rejoins Truth, ‘ but yet, O Eter- 
nal Father, if prevaricating man can elude your sentence, what becomes of me? Can 
I, as you have promised, persist to eternity?’ Thus the divine pleaders continuing 
to support their suit against each other; the Eternal Father, at length, remits the cause 
to his Son. Before whom, Mercy and Truth renewing their former pleas, ‘Truth 
thus added : ‘ I confess, O Lord, that the zeal which Mercy exerts in man’s behalf 
is good, and worthy all praise; but does she therein act conformably to justice, in 
persuading you rather to spare those prevaricators than me, her sister, attribute?’ 
* Ah, beloved Truth,’ replies Merey, ‘rather consider, that your indignant rigour 
spares neither man nor me: by refusing to commiserate him, you involve 
me in his destruction, me, your sister Mercy.’ But Truth, unsoothed by all that 
Mercy could offer, still farther urged; ‘ You, O Lord, are here made a party in this 
cause, and therefore, it highly behoves you not to suffer the word of your Eternal 
Father to be made void.’ After this manner persisted the divine parties in opposing 
each other, till at length, all-uniting Peace, with her heavenly voice interposing, 
thus addressed them: ‘ Cease to dispute, ye heavenly offspring of God, eontention 
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ill suits such kindred virtues.’ Still the debate was important, and the reasons on 
both sides so strong and powerful, that no means appeared of reconciling Mercy and 
Truth, in regard to mankind, till the divine and royal judge gave to Peace, who 
stood the nearest to his awful throne, the flowies ineffable decree to read 
*‘ Whereas, our Eternal Father’s divine offspring, Truth and Mercy, have laid before 
us their opposite allegations concerning the salvation or perdition of our hapless 
creature, man; the former alleging, that, if the sentence of death passed upon 
Adam should be reversed, Mercy herself must be involved in the destruction of 
Adam. Our divine wisdom suggests us a medium to preserve both inviolable and 
uninjured, Let Death then be made a desirable : That the apprehensions of 
all may be removed, and their ends obtained.’ o sooner was the divine decree 
pronounced, than all, applauding its wisdom, silently consented that Adam should 
die, yet Death be a means of saving mercy to him. But hence, a new difficulty 
arose: How, O unsearchable wisdom, how shall Death become a desirable to 
man, when the bare sound of it is sufficient to convey horror to the sense ? ‘ Know,’ 
answers the heavenly monarch, “that though the death of the wicked be superla- 
tively wretched, that of the righteous is inestimably precious, and the sure entrance 
‘to eternal life. Let one, then, be sought out, who, though not by nature subject to 
death, will voluntarily submit to it, from a generous motive of disinterested charity. 
Such a one, not liable to be detained in me y by death, will force a passage 
though it, and lead captivity after him to a blessed state of freedom. Here ail ac- 
uisee with pleasure to the divine proposal; yet where, say they, shall we be able to 
nd such aone? Sumissively, however, obsequious to the eternal word’s decree, 
without waiting a reply, and paying due adoration to the Almighty Majesty, both 
depart in search of him: Truth resolving to range the earth, and Mercy the wide 
‘dominions of heaven, according to the words of the Prophet: Thy merey, O Lord, 
is in heaven, and thy truth even to the clouds, (Psal. xxxv.) it encompasses the uni- 
verse. Yet how vain, alas, their researches! Truth travelling round the world, 
‘finds no one free from guilt, not even the infant of a day old. And Mercy in vain 
seeks, throughout heaven, one who has charity equal to so great an undertaking. 
Alas! all mankind are but inferior servants, and the best of them must, even when 
they act well, say from St. Luke, (chap. xvii.,) that they are but unprofitable 
servants, As none, therefore, could be found so abounding in charity, as to lay 
down their life for such useless servants ; it was to no purpose for Mercy and Truth 
to seek any longer. Hence returning to the Almighty’s presence, at the appointed 
time, without the desired success, Peace, with a benevolent countenance thus pre- 
vents them. Ah! heavenly sisters, know you not, or have you forgotten, that there 
is not One on earth who does good: No, not even one. Or who in heaven or on earth 
but he, whose wisdom gave you the ineffable advice you are endeavouring to follow, 
ean assist you to effect it?’ on hearing this, the all-wise Monarch spoke. ‘ It re- 
pents me that I made man: Yet, as I bave made him, it becomes the immensity of 
my ness to do satisfaction for him. Wherefore,’ calling to him the angel Ga- 
briel, ‘ Go (says he) and tell the daughter of Sion: Behold your king comes.’ Thus 
far from St. Bernard. Hence you may see of how dangerous and fatal a consequence 
sin has been, and still is, and how great the difficulty of applying a remedy to it. 
To this purpose, however, the ABOVE-MENTIONED ATTRIBUTES SEEM BEST TO ACCORD 
AND UNITE IN THE PERSON OF Gop THe Son. For on one side, THE PERSON OF THE 
PATHER, BEARING IN APPEARANCE A TERRIELE AND POWERFUL AsPEcT, might seem- 
ingly give cause of apprehension for Peace and Mercy. On the other side, the per- 
son of the Holy Ghost, all bountiful and gracious, miGHT SEEMINGLY GIVE NO LESS 
ROOM FOR APPREHENSION TO TautH AND Justice. So that the person of the Son, 
between both, was wisely accepted as mediator in the important work. This, how- 
ever, must be understood, not in a strict sense, but a mystical and borrowed one. Thus, 
then, was at length fulfilled that prophecy of the Psalmist, ‘ Mercy and Truth met 
together, Justice and Peace kissed each other.’ Psal. Ixxxiv. 
“ This may suffice for a piows meditation on what, we may devoutly conceive, might 
probably pass in heaven, relating to man’s redemption.”—pp. 13—19. 


Now really, to say nothing of the impiety and irreverenee of such 
fictions, there is a considerable quantity of doctrine involved in this 
extract, and of doctrine which one might have thought Mr. Oakeley 
himself would have considered erroneous and unseriptural, To 
ascribe the Incarnation to the intercession of angels, to teach men, that 
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for more than five thousand years preceding the Lord’s coming, “not 
one of” the human race had been “ able to shake off the clog of original 
guilt,” or “to escape’ from hell, above all, to represent the mission of 
the Son of God as being the consequence of his attributes being dif- 
Fervent from those of the Father and the Holy Spirit, will be thought 
by most Christians to amount to something worse than, what Mr. 
Oakeley would call, “somewhat more extreme instances of the prin- 
ciple now sought to be vindicated, than, it was felt, would carry their 
own justification along with them, at least till the principle itself be 
more generally understood and recognised ;” which it is sincerely 
hoped it never may. But, of course, when catholicity is developed 
into the reception of all Roman doctrine in globo, and people think it 
necessary to disclaim any idea of criticising the writings or the con- 
duct of canonized saints as nothing short of presumption and irrever- 
rence, they will receive without examination many things at which 
other Christians would be shocked and startled. And so Mr. Oake- 
ley, having omitted this extraordinary piece of profaneness, instead of 
regretting that it was unfit for Christian eyes or ears, deems it neces- 
sary to make an apology to Bonaventure.— 

“ Perhaps it may without presumption be hoped, that the blessed Saint with whose 
work these liberties have been unwillingly taken, will acquit, at least of all intentional 
: irreverence towards himself, this seeming act of it; hazarded, as it is, at all events in 


that spirit of charity which he illustrated, and with the hope of furthering those 


sacred ends of unity and peace, to which, as we cannot doubt, he would desire to 
contribute.”—p. xxxi. 


It will be remembered that in the account of the Purification, Mr. 
Oakeley has followed Bonaventure in falsifying the Scripture, in 
order to make it square with the Romish doctrine of the immaculate 

“holiness of the Virgin Mary. ‘The notion he advances is, that the 
Virgin did not need purification. 

“ When the blessed Virgin had disposed of the treasures, she still remained, with 
her Divine Son Jesus, and her holy ) set and protector, St. Joseph, in the 
humble shed at Bethlehem, waiting with patience in that miserable dwelling till the 
fortieth day from the Nativity, just as if she had been any ordinary mother, and 
her blessed Son any ordinary child, sudject to defilement, and so needing purification. 


But because they would enjoy no special prerogatives, they voluntarily, and without 
necessity, submitted to the law made for others.” —p. 41. 


The reader will observe that in order to give an appearance oj 
plausibility to this error, it is insinuated that the Purification was an 
atonement for the child as well as for the mother, without the slight- 
est warrant for such a notion from Holy Scripture—the Purification 
being an atonement of a sin offering and burnt offering for the 
mother, and not for the child. But by misrepresenting it in this. way 
as an offering both for child and mother,—it being plain that the 
Lord needed no purification himself,—the reader hardly observes that 
he is taught by the very construction of the sentence to regard the 
mother also as being neither subject to defilement nor needing purifi- 
cation. And thus the mind is quietly prepared to read without being 
shocked by it, the subsequent account which has been already. trans- 
eribed, but which it is quite necessary should not be forgotten, 

'“ Consider each point attentively. The blessed Infant Jesus quietly remains 
upon the altar, like any other little child, and with a look of intelligence beyond his 
years, fixes His eyes upon His Mother, and the rest who stand about Him, 


waiting with patience, to see what more is to be done. The priests enter solemnly wi 
their attendants, and the Sovereign Lord of all things is redeemed like a slave at 
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the low price of five pence, or five small pieces of coin called shekels, the sum 
iven for other poor children. After Joseph had paid them to the peers the 
Blessed Mother joyfully received Him again into her arms. Then taking from 
Joseph the above-mentioned pair of pigeons, she knelt down, and lifting up her 
eyes devoutly to heaven, offered them, saying : ‘ Vouchsafe, most merciful Father, 
to accept this offering, the first little gift which Thy beloved Son, of His extreme 
poverty, this day presents unto Thee!’ Then He, stretching forth His hands towards 
the little birds, raised His eyes to heaven, and though He said nothing, yet signified by 
~ gestures that He offered them together with his Mother. And so she left them upon 
altar. 
“« Consider here, Christian reader, and diligently contemplate the great dignity 
and majesty of those who make this offering: the blessed Virgin Mother, and her 
Divine Son, Jesus. Could such an offering, think you, though a little one, be 
rejected of God? No; rather may we devoutly suppose it to have been carried up 
to heaven by the hands of Angels, and there presented by them, and to have been 
most graciously accepted, at the Eternal Throne, amidst the joyful thanksgivings 
of the whole company of blessed spirits.” —pp. 45, 46. 


The turtle doves, it seems then, or young pigeons, are nota sin offer- 
ing and burnt offering to cleanse the mother and make an atonement for 
her, as the word of God declares them to be. This mother was subject to 
no defilement, and needed no purification ; and whatever the reader of 
Holy Scripture may have learned from the oracles of God, they are 
now required pious/y to believe that, in offering this sacrifice, the 
virgin “ voluntarily, and without necessity, submitted to the law made 
for others.” Nay, to make this error still more plausible, the pro- 
pitiatory and purifying character of the ceremony is kept out of sight, 
and the offering is represented as a “little gift,” which the son of God 
“ presents” to his Heavenly Father, “together with His mother.” 
This is nothing less than a direct falsification of the Holy Scripture 
Sor a purpose. 

But if Mr. Oakeley and Bonaventure may piously meditate in this 
fashion, why may not others treat the same subject in a different way ? 
Dr. Pusey, who has his own peculiar part in “the blessed work’ of 
Romanizing the church of England, has given quite another colour to 
the story. Even the facts he represents differently from Mr. Oake- 
ley and Bonaventure. According to these writers we are to suppose 
that pigeons were offered. : 

“ As they were poorer even than most, we may rather suppose, that their offer- 


ing, consisted only of two pigeons, which were of less price than the doves; and for 
that reason are mentioned the last in the Law.”—p. 43. 


Dr. Pusey, however, decides, but without stating his reasons, that 
the offering was “two turtle-doves.” But besides this, they differ 
altogether as to the intention of the offering. This is Dr. Pusey’s 
account of the matter.— 


“THE REDEEMER REDEEMED. 

“ The title of Redeemer is one of the most glorious attributes of Gon, and the 
Name which He takes, and which the Prophets often give Him in the Old Testa- 
ment, in order to inspire men with respect, with thankfulness, with confidence, and 
with love. ‘ Thou, O Lord, art my Helper, and my Redeemer,’ said the Prophet. 
aby 14.) ‘Our Redeemer, the Lord of Hosts is His Name, the Holy One of 
el,’ (Isa. xlvii. 4,) said the Prophet Isaiah, and in the same spirit it was that 
the priest Zachariah, perceiving that Jesus Curist was about to be born of Mary, 
acknowledged Him before He appeared upon earth, as the Redeemer of Israel, 
exclaiming, in his sacred canticle, ‘ Blessed be the Lord Gop of Israel, for He hath 

visited and redeemed His people.’ (Luke, i. 68.) 
“ Traly it was needful, says St. Augustine, that the Worp of Gop, by Whom 
the whole world was made, should also come to redeem the world; but in order 


that His Love should shine forth with new glory, He was not content with having 
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fulfilled that glorioas office, but He willed also to put Himself in such a position as to 
be Himself redeemed, in order the more efficaciously to perform the function of.a 
Redeemer. He made Himself man to redeem all men; He took the form of a 
servant, to redeem us from slavery ; He took the appearance of a sinner, and really 
laid upon Himself our sins, that He might redeem us from our sins, and from the 

ishments which were due to them ; finally, He became subject unto death, that 

might redeem us from death. (Idem, in Ps. 50.) What greater mercy can be 
conceived, says Cassidore? What a wondrous redemption, what a miracle of love, 
to see a Creator created, a King serving, a Redeemer sold, Greatness Itself brought 
low, and the Author of life submitting to death! And at whata price! That of 
His Blood! ‘ Ye know,’ said the chief of the Apostles, (1 Pet. i. 18, 19,) ‘that ye 
were not redeemed with corruptible things as silver and gold, but with the precious 
Blood of Christ.’ 

“ Scarcely will this Divine Redeemer appear in the world, than He will Himself 
be redeemed, in the way of His own appointment, and by His own creatures, 
Herod will seek for him to put Him to death, and He will owe His life to Joseph, 
who will save his Saviour by his flight into Egypt He will be presented in the 
Temple, and Mary His holy Mother will redeem His liberty by two turtle doves,” — 
pp. 35—37. 


So that, according to Dr. Pusey, two turtle-doves were offered by 
the Virgin Mary, not at all as an offering or atonement for herself, 
but as a sacrifice by which the Son of God was redeemed by his 
mother. Mr. Oakeley, on the contrary, will teach us to piously 
believe that there were no doves offered, but pigeons, and that the 
offering was not a redemption or atonement of any sort, but merely 
a “first little gift,’”’ presented by Christ and the Virgin conjointly, as 
an offering of the Son of God to his heavenly Father, “ together with 
his mother.”” Which of the two versions is most disrespectful to the 
word of God, or does greater violence to the sacred text, itis hard to 
determine. But in one point they both agree ; and it is a remarkable 
one, that whether the offering consisted of doves or pigeons, it was 
not offered as an atonement for the cleansing of the Virgin Mary. 
Where is this tampering with truth—this irreverence to the Holy 
Scripture—to end? In Dr. Pusey it has at last arrived at a degree of 
fanaticism, almost incredible in a person of his education. This asser- 
tion would need no further proof than the extracts from his preface 
to Surin, which were printed in the preceding number of these 
papers; and if any one considers the word “ fanaticism” too strong a 
term to describe such writing, one would be glad to know what other 
term to apply to it. But if any person doubts, the work from which 
the extract has just been made will, it is conceived, place the matter 
beyond question. This volume is called 

“A guide for passing Advent holily, in which is found for each day, a prac- 
tice, meditation, thoughts upon portions of Holy Scriptures for the season, sentences 
from the Holy Scriptures and the Fathers; and one point in the Incarnation. By 
pte on Translated from the French, and adapted to the use of the Englis 

There is prefixed a preface of fifty-eight pages, signed E.B.P., 
and dated, Christ Church, Twenty-fourth Sunday after Trinity, 1844. 
The very table of contents-is a proof of the fanatical character of the 
work, for what can be a more certain symptom of fanaticism than 
&@ propensity to speak of sacred persons and subjects in coarse 
and offensive terms; such, for example, as the revolting language 
which Dr. Pusey has held up to admiration in the extracts quoted in 
the preceding number of these papers. A few extracts from this table 
of contents will explain what is meant without necessity of comment. 
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“*An avenging God become loving,’—t The Redeemer redeemed.’—‘ A Spirit 
become fiesh.’—‘ Immensity enclosed.’—‘ The Creator become a creature.’ — 
‘ Unoreated Wisdom become foolishness.’ ‘The Almighty in weakness.’ ‘ Homage 
to the mind of the Infant Jesus in the Manger.’ ‘Homage to the Ador- 
able Heart of Jesus, in the cradle.’—‘ An innocent penitent.’—* Homage to the 
Adorable Heart of Jesus in the manger.’—‘ Homage to the Sacred Hands of Jesus 
in the cradle.’—‘ Homage to the Adorable Eyes of Jesus in the manger.’—* Homage 
to the Sacred Feet of Jesus in the Manger. —‘ Homage to the Adorable Flesh of 
Jesus inthe Manger.'—‘ God a babe.’—‘ Homage to the Blood of Jesus Christ in the 
Manger.’ — ‘ An annihilated God.’-—‘ Homage to the Soul of the new-born Jesus.’ 

Now, really, the writer wishes to think of no man harshly, or to 
speak disrespectfully. But he does not quite understand the state of 
mind which could put such language as this into print. Some cen- 
turies ago, when men, perhaps unconsciously, affected paradox, one 
can imagine some of this being nothing worse than the bad taste of 
the time. But those times are past; and for a divine of some learn- 
ing, educated amongst scholars and gentlemen, to prefer a coarse and 
disgusting style in his treatment of sacred subjects, is unnatural ; and 
when one recollects all that has been written by the party, and by 
none in that party more than by Dr. Pusey himself, on trembling 
reverence and reserve, and then finds him adopting the most offensive 
characteristics of Romish fanaticism, it is impossible to overlook so 
remarkable a feature in the movement in which he has always taken 
so conspicuous and prominent apart. And this sort of language, be it 
observed, he states, is adapted for the use of the church of England.— 

In order to understand the line Dr. Pusey is taking, it will be 
necessary to lay some extracts from this work before the reader. 


‘* IMMENSITY ENCLOSED. 


“ The Immensity of Gop, by which He fills all things and is in all things, is one., 


of the most glorious Properties of His Supreme Being, and one of the most glorious 
attributes of His Divinity ; the vast expanse of earth, of sea, of heaven, can neither 
contain nor enclose Him, nor put any bounds to His Immensity. A truth so im- 
moveable, that it was even known by the philosophers whom St. Paul was willin 
to quote, before those learned Areopagites who might have contradicted him, ha 
they not themselves learnt it; ‘for in Him,’ says that great apostle, ‘ we live, and 
move, and have our being.’ He is within all things without being enclosed in them; 
He is above and around all things without being excluded from them; because His 
Being is an indivisible Whole, and a Whole universally spread abroad without being 
com of parts. 

“ It is then through the infinite love which the Worp of Gop bears towards men, 
that he has been pleased to put bounds to His Immensity, through the mystery of 
the Incarnation, and that this‘ contracted Word,’ as the holy fathers call Him, 
allows a Body to be formed for Himself from the pure blood of a Virgin, wherein 
He finds the secret of wholly enclosing His Divinity ; for what is more little than 
the but-just formed body of a child, and yet It contains That wholly which Heaven 
and earth cannot contain? Let us here extend our reflections still further, and 
reflect with deep attention, that in this little Infant Body resides a Mind, and in this 
Mind there is a mine of science and of wisdom, and all the brightest and most piercing 
light of the Divinity, which are there shut up and eclipsed in such wise, that nought 
thereof may outwardly appear. Let us go still further, and let us reflect, that in 
that little body, limited on all sides, is also found a Heart, and that that Heart, so 
soon as formed, has become the chief seat of Divine love, with all its Divine Fire, 
capable of enkindling all other hearts, and that it is obliged to restrain all those 
manifestations by which it might burst forth. 

“ This little Body, formed by the Hand of the Hoty Grost, wherein dwells all 
the fulness of the Divinity, is as yet still enclosed in the Virgin’s womb, and will be 
there during nine months, without occupying a larger space, despite His unbounded 
Greatness. ©, wondrous prodigy! which caused one to exclaim : ‘ Sacred womb of 
Mary, thou art more vast than Heaven, thou art of more wondrous comprehension 
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than the universe, since Thou enclosest Him Who encloseth all, and the King of 
Glory reposeth in thee.’”—pp. 99—101. : 

Now, the consequence to most minds of having such writing put 
into their hands will inevitably be, either to disgust them, and 
possibly, diminish their reverence for sacred things, or else to lead them 
to positively erroneous notions of the Incarnation. “ Immensity en- 
closed” is not a mystery. It is a contradiction in terms—the con- 
junction of ideas incompatible. And the conclusion will inevitably 
be, either to lead men to deny the deity of the Son of God, or to 
believe that it was the divine nature which suffered. ‘The subject is 
too mysterious to be consigned to the irreverence and indiscretion of an 
unchastised imagination. 

Take another example from the sixteenth point in the incarnation. 
The immortal subject to death.”’ 


“ But, O my Gop, HOW STRANGE A FALL Dipst THOU UNDERGO in the mys- 
tery of the Incarnation! But can Gop FALL? YES, IN ONE SENSE, HE CAN: 
His love for man can alone abase the Supreme Being, can disarm the Almighty, 
can wound the Eternal, can cause the Immortal Gop to die. 

“ The Oneness of H1s Divine NATURE, His immutability, His impeccability, which are 
the principles of His immortality, are here about to disappear, and He sacrificeth all the 
glory of them in becoming man. His Oneness suffereth because he taketh a nature 
composed of body and of soul, of flesh and of blood; and in ppceneie He 
espouseth also the seeds of death. His are suffereth, because He is about 
to endure all the changes to which man is subject; heat, cold, hunger, thirst, wea- 
riness, joy, sorrow, fear, grief, and, above all, death, which is the change which 
humbleth man beyond all others. His impeccability suffereth, because He is about to 
take upon Himself the sins of all men, to take all the appearances, to endure all the 
ignominies, and even the death of a sinner; death, which is so much the more full 
of shame, as being the punishment and wages of sin, even as by sin alone has it 
been brought into the world. He is about to be born, and to be born mortal, for the 
birth of man has death for its destination; he beginneth to hasten to his grave as 
soon as he is formed. Behold the sad heritage of an immortal Gop !”—pp. 114, 115. 


It is really no apology for such writing as this to say that Dr. 
Pusey himself does not intend to be profane, or to teach men 
impiety. The terms used are not such as ought to be applied to the 
Almighty. They require to be explained away, to prevent them from 
being as blasphemous as they sound. To say that God can fall is 
untrue. ‘l’o say that the oneness, the immutability, and the impecca- 
bility of the Divine nature can suffer, is untrue; and how any sane 
person, that retains a particle of the fear of God, can feel an 
desire to say such things, or can imagine, for a moment, that he does 
good to himself or any one else by saying them, is inexplicable. 

“THE CREATOR BECOME A CREATURE. 

“ Gop is the Creator of this vast universe, and of all creatures visible and in- 
visible inhabiting it; He has created all with the greatest ease, by a single word, 
nay, in sport, according to the language of Scripture, ‘ disporting in the habitable 
part of the world;’ ludens in orbe terrarum, (Prov. viii. 31.;) and by this auofully 


great and wrens ng Se did all things proceed easily from His Adorable Hand; 
and thus was His Infinite Greatness and our dependence established; for verily 
thus to bring all things out of nothing, as He has done, is the most authentic proof 


of His Almightiness and of His Divinity.”—p. 120. 

It is needless to point out the infinite impropriety of such 
language, unbecoming the lips of an archangel. Those whose 
instinctive reverence does not revolt from such terms being applied 


to God, are but little likely to understand the feeling of horror they 
excite in a sound mind, 
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What follows may serve as a specimen of the fanaticism of this 
volume. !t océurs in the directions to celebrate the nine days before 
Christmas, which, according to Dr. Pusey, we are to observe, “ in 
order to honour the nine months during which our Adorable Saviour 
was shut up in the sacred womb of his Divine mother.”’ 


“ That thou mayest enter into the spirit of this deep devotion, it will be well for 
thee to offer daily a particular homage to Jesus. Curist, as lying in the stable of 
Bethlehem; on the first of these nine days (which is ge this homage is to be 
paid to the Mind of that Adorable Saviour enclosed in an Infant’s body ; on the 
second thon wilt offer it to His Heart, on the third to His Mouth, on the fourth to 
His Eyes, on the fifth to His Hands, on the sixth to His Feet, on the seventh to 
His Fiesh, on the eighth to His Soul, and on the ninth to His Divinity.”—p. 138. 


Some of these acts of homage it will be proper to transcribe :— 


“ HOMAGE TO THE ADORABLE HEART OF JESUS IN THE CRADLE. 


“© Adorable Heart of my Jesus, the only Object of all my tender affections. 
the delicious Centre of all my desires, in which so many mysteries of love have 
already passed, since the Hoty Sprrir formed Thee of the pure blood of Mary, and 
during that space of nine months for which Thou hast been shut up in her chaste 
womb, I offer Thee all the most respectful and most loving homage of my heart. 
Thou art close locked within the bosom of a Babe, which hideth from us Thine 
ardent love; nevertheless, thou burnest with love incomprehensible for Thy 
Heavenly Father, and Thou offerest Him an infinite and surpassingly meritorious 
homage and adoration; Thou art enkindled too, with love for men, for, to save 
them, Thou sacrificest Thyself; to this sacrifice do I unite myself with my whole 
heart, both for time and for eternity.”—pp. 153, 154. 


“HOMAGE TO THE ADORABLE MOUTH OF JESUS IN THE MANGER. 


“Divine and Infant Mouth of my Divine Saviour, Source of the most pure 
delights, sacred Lips upon which all grace is shed, which have spoken by the 
Prophets, and were formed by the Hoty Guost, only that they might pronounce 
those oracles of wisdom and laws of holiness which form both the happiness and the 
security of those who hear and praciise them, only that They might give proofs of 
the graciousness and loving-kindness of Thy Heart, and pronounce the merciful 
sentence of life and pardon to all who have recourse to Thee; I adore Thee in the 
womb of Thy holy Mother, where Thou keepest unbroken silence, and in the 
Manger where Thou explainest Thyself but by Thine Infant Cries. O Adorable 
Mouth, consecrate mine, that henceforth it may be occupied only with the Divine 
mercies of my Saviour. Render it worthy, O my Gop, to approach Thine with 
reverence and purity, and to say to Thee with like confidence as the Spouse in the 
sacred Canticles: ‘Let Him kiss me, with the kisses of His Mouth.’ Osculetur me, 
osculo oris sui. (Song Sol. i. 2.)”—pp. 160, 161. 


Is there any warrant in Scripture, in reason, in antiquity, for 
addressing prayers like these to the parts and members of the Lord’s 
body? Is it a natural feeling of Christian piety to offer up prayers 


to the Lord as if, he were still unborn? Can such prayers be any- 
thing short of solemn falsehood ? 


* AFFECTIONS. 


“O Lord, with a heart penetrated with sorrow, I humbly ask pardon of Thee, 
for I have offended Thee by transgressing Thy holy Laws; I ask healing of Thee, 
as of the true Physician of my soul, which hath inflicted on herself as many wounds 
as she hath committed sins. Ransom me anew, O Divine Deliverer, and renew for 
my sake the redemption which Thou didst begin in the Cradle and didst consum- 
mate upon the Cross, for my sin hath made me fall under the most shameful of all 
bondage ; absolve me, unloose me, break the chains which hold my soul captive, and 
restore me the liberty which I have lost by my sin: be my Surety; pay for me, for, 
alas! I confess myself utterly destitute; and as Thou art my Saviour, a single dro 
of Thy Blood can acquit me of all I owe Thy Justice: cover my sins, hide them, if 
it be possible, from Thine Own Eyes: reclothe me, for I am naked, and my sin 


hath wholly stripped me, and cover me with the precious Garments of Grace and 
Righteousness.”—pp. 164, 165, 
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Is it true that a human soul can be ransomed anew? Is it true 
that the redemption consummated upon the Cross can be renewed, or 
requires to be renewed? Is there any sense or meaning in asking 
the Lord to be our surety or to pay for us, as if that still remained 
undone? Such prayers must either be heresy and falsehood, or else 
simple nonsense and fanaticism. 


“ WOMAGE TO THE SACRED HANDS OF JESUS IN THE CRADLE. 


“Is it an Almighty Gop Whom I approach to adore? Those feeble Hands I 
see, are they those of Gop Who hath made all things out of nothing? of Gop Who 
so well knows how to cast forth the thunder and the Thunderbolts, that He ma 
hurl them upon the guilty heads of His enemies? of a sovereign, Whose Han 
are the disposers of sceptres and of crowns, and have power to overthrow them 
when it pleaseth Him? Yes, O Lorp, Thy Hands, weak in appearance, which I 
see now enveloped in swaddling clothes, and now spread out upon Thy Cradle, are 
able, if Thou willest, to overthrow Heaven and earth: but they are weak lixe those 
of other children, because it is Thy Will, and for my sake. O infant Hands, O 
sacred Hands, Dispensers of all the treasures of grace and of glory, I adore You, 
but grant me all the help I need in order to assure my salvation.”—p. 168. 


“ HOMAGE TO THE ADORABLE EYES OF JESUS IN THE MANGER, 


“Thine Eyes shed Tears, O Divine Babe; is it not through a feeling of 
humility, and because Thou willest to be conformed to other children who wee 
when born? Is it not pain also which causeth Thee to shed them, because Thou 
art in an uncovered shed, and the severity of the season maketh Thee suffer? 
But is it not through a feeling of love and of tenderness, and because my miseries 
touch Thy Heart? 

“* But, O Adorable Babe! I greatly fear lest rather it be a sad foreboding of my 
unfaithfulness and of mine es which draweth them from Thine Eyes. 

“© precious Tears of my Jesus, flow on, yea, flow onwards even unto Heaven, 
reach even to the Heart, of the Father of Heaven that ye may extinguish the fire 
of His Wrath too justly enkindled against me; descend even to Hell, that ye may 
there extinguish the devouring flames which I have deserved: but, above all, come 
and sprinkle our hearts, that ye may banish all dryness thence, may soften their 
hardness, may wash them, may purify them, may make them bring forth good 
fruit an hundred fold: come, lastly, that ye — consecrate them, may kindle them, 
and may unite them inseparably to the sacred heart of Jesus.”—pp. 175, 176. 


“ HOMAGE TO THE SACRED FEET OF JESUS IN THE MANGER, 


“O sacred Feet of mine infant Jesus! of my King, my Saviour, and my Gop, I 
adore you, and I should count myself indeed happy might I kiss you reverently 
with my lips. Although ye appear in exceeding weakness, and are wrapped about 
with mean swaddling clothes, yet I adore beforehand the precious and sacred foot- 
steps which ye will print upon the earth; still more blessed were I, if, whilst adoring 
them with lowly reverence and lively faith, I might ever follow them unswervingly, 
since they would ever trace for me the road which leads to glory. 

“O infant feet of mine adorable Saviour! ye are soon about to sustain the Body 
of that Gop Who alone upholdeth heaven and earth; ye are about to bear Him to 
the conquest of those souls which He will redeem with His most precious blood. 
But, alas! my heart is pierced with grief when I think that when those infant Feet 
shall have acquired their proper size, they will be transfixed to a cross, pierced with 
nails, and cruelly torn, since they will sustain the whole weight of the Body of my 
dying Saviour, and that from them will flow a river of blood, which will bedew 
the Cross to which they will be transfixed, and Calvary, for my sake.—pp. 183. 


“ HOMAGE TO THE ADORABLE FLESH OF JESUS CHRIST IN THE MANGER. 


* O Adorable Flesh of my Jesus, chaste production of Gop a pure Spirit, and of 
a Virgin made more pure than Angels ; Flesh human at once and Deified ; human, 
because like ours; Divine, because the fullness of the Divinity inhabiteth therein; I 
adore Thee with my whole heart, and I offer to Thee my most humble and most 
loving homage. ; 

“T adore Thee within the sacred womb of Thy holy Mother, where Thou wast 
formed from her most pure blood, through the ineffable operation of the Hoty 
Guost, and where Thou hast been inclosed during the space of nine months for my 
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sake, I adore Thee in the stable and in the manger, where Thou sufferest the hard- 
ships of cold, that Thou mightest save me from the sufferings I have deserved, Thou 
art about to ‘grow in stature’ through the nourishment Thou wilt receive from a 
Virgin Mother, and I sigh for the time of Thy manhood, that my blessedness may 
be hastened ; but I fear it also, for when Thou shalt have attained Thy full great- 
ness, Thou wilt be pierced and torn for my sins, 

“© Adorable aa Virgin Flesh of my Jesus, purify, consecrate mine; ‘ preserve’ 
it from all corruption, that so it may rise again glorious and incorraptible.”—pp. 
190, 191. 


“HOMAGE TO THE BLOOD OF JESUS CHRIST IN THE MANGER. 


“© Adorable Blood, Who beginnest to flow in the Veins of my Jesus, Which 
sustainest the Life of that Adorable Saviour in the stable, and which wilt sustain It 
during thirty and three years, until the sad moment marked out in the decrees of 
Gop, wherein It will be poured out for the salvation of mankind; I adore Thee 
with my whole heart : flow then within those infant Veins and beneath that tender 
Flesh, to quicken It, and to lead It on towards Its perfect growth: I have a right 
over every drop of which Thou art composed, for Thou art the price of my ransom, 
the material and the glorious instrument of my redemption. | 

“© Adorable Blood, Thou burnest with ardent zeal to be shed, without dela 
in order to hasten my bliss; but my Saviour Who, according to the sure word o 
the Prophet, wills that my redemption should be ‘plenteous,’ waiteth until His 
Veins be enlarged by the succession of years, that so They may contain and pour 
forth a greater abundance of it. But, alas! I shudder when I think that the Blood 
of this Saving Gop, Whom I adore, will be one day drawn from His Veins — 
Calvary by the cruelty of the executioner: but that which is the cause of my 
and grief is also that of my hope and of my eternal happiness.”—p. 198. 


** HOMAGE TO THE SOUL OF JESUS IN THE MANGER. 


“TI adore Thee, O All-holy Soul of my Infant Saviour, and my whole soul conse- 
crates herself to Thee for ever: Thou art the purest, the most perfect, and the most 
sublime production which hath ever come forth from the Hand of the Hoty Guosr, 
Who united Thee to the Adorable Body of Jesus Curist, when forming It of the 
most pure blood of a Virgin; and He placed Thee in that Body, which was the 
master-piece of His Power, cf His Grace, and of His Love, in order to give It Life, 
and thus to consummate the ineffable mystery of our Redemption. 

**Q wholly Adorable Soui of my Divine Saviour, Thou hadst then, yea, from 
that first moment, the perfect use of reason, albeit Thou wast enclosed within a small 
Body, but lately formed and placed in the sacred womb of Mary ; Thou thoughtest 
then, and in a manner infinitely sublime; Thou adoredst the Father of Heaven, 
and in a way worthy of Him; Thou lovedst Him with an infinite love, and as much 
as He is the object of love; Thou didst already accept for my sake the humbled state 
to which Thou wast reduced, and the hardships to which Thou wast about to be ex- 
posed in the stable and in the crib, and the numerous woes of the three and thirty 
~ of Thy mortal Life, the persecutions which Thou wast to suffer from the Jews ; 

on a word, Thou didst accept the sacrifice of the Cross, that most bitter and most 
shameful Death, that Thou mightest redeem me at the price of all Thy Blood, I 
owe my redemption, then, to Thee, O all-holy Soul! accept, therefore, the sacrifice 
of mine wholly ; I consecrate it to Thee; accept it, purify it, enlighten it, sanctify 
it, and make it worthy to love Thee eternally in Heaven.”—pp. 204, , 


The object of quoting all this is to guard against anyone’s 
supposing, that one is carping at passing expressions and incautious 
words—though words and expressions. should be weighed in gold 
scales, when men undertake to guide their fellow sinners in their 
approaches to the throne of grace. But here are specimens long and 
frequent enough to put the reader fully and fairly in possession of 
the sort of piety which Dr. Pusey, and the party with whom he acts, 
are endeavouring to substitute for the piety of the church of England, 
Be this Romanism or not, it is fanaticism, It teaches men to use 
in their solemn prayers language which is untrue ; and really, how the 
Catholic faith of the Incarnation can survive, if such books obtain 
general circulation and use, it is very hard to understand. 
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“HOMAGE TO THE DIVINITY OF JESUS IN THE MANGER, - 
“ O ye powers of Heaven, ye Cherubim shining with light, ye Seraphim burning with the 
most Vervent and ie purest Neh impart to me both your light and your zeal, ‘that I may 
know, that I may love, that I may adore within the Manger that same Derry, to Whom 
Ye incessantly offer your homage and your adorations in Heaven; the Derry in a 
Stable which serves Him as a palace, in a Manger which serves Him as a throne, in 
mortal Flesh and in the newly-formed Body of a Babe, which serves Him as a 
Sanctuary, and between two beasts, which serve as attendants upon the ping of 
Kings: Gop Almighty, enclosed and hidden under so many veils, He Who 
Heaven and earth, O unheard-of prodigy! O Miracle of miracles! O ecstasy! O 
transport! which ought to overwhelm and rejoice all mortals, because for their 
sakes it is, and on their behalf, that Gop has willed to bring it to pass, and that the 
Gop of merey hath become man, in order that of men He should make gods,”— 
pp. 211, 212. 


Now what is the meaning of such language as this? Does Dr. 
Pusey seriously mean to pray to the angels to inspire him with the 
love of God? Does he mean to teach others to pray in this manner ? 
Or if not, with all the experience of the church before him, and the 
tendency of human nature to idolatry recorded in every page of the 
church’s history, what is to be thought of such fearful trifling with the 
safety of human souls? A trifle is sometimes sufficient to show the 
tendencies of a system. Who told Dr. Pusey that the Lord lay 
“ between two beasts?” Does he really believe it a matter of indif- 
ference, whether the statements he makes in prayer have any founda- 
tion in truth or not ? | 

There are particular doctrines advocated in this work of Dr. 
Pusey’s which will require consideration hereafter. Doctrines and 
language from which his party would, sometime ago, have recoiled with 
horror, and which, had any one accused them of, the accusation would 
have been treated as a slander, are now not only tolerated, but there 
is an evident design to familiarize them to the minds of the members 
ofour church. Of this, the language of Dr. Pusey, regarding the 
Virgin Mary, is such as to require a more lengthened exposure. The 
parness subject referred to is the superstitious reverence for the 

irgin Mary, and the erroneous doctrines regarding her, which Dr. 
Pusey is now labouring to inculcate. There was atime when we might 
have hoped better. But the progress of error is steep and rapid. Itis 
impossible to say how deep may be the descent of him who trifles 
with truth in any one particular. And when men allow themselves 
such liberties in their devotional exercises and in their expositions 
and applications of the words of the living God, as no man would dare 
to venture on, in his use of the words of an earthly superior, and no 
honest man would dream of using in the ordinary transactions of life 
or the treatment of a document which concerned his dealings with his 
fellow men, no one need be surprised at any amount of error into 
which they may be suffered to fall. And, in fact, as there is an inse- 
parable connexion between the parts of truth and the articles of faith, 
and he who thoughtfully embraces one is prepared to embrace the 
rest in due order, according to the attention and integrity with which 
he approaches the school of truth—so in the school of error—there is 
an inseparable connexion of falsehood; and he who has habituated 
his mind to the first lessons of untruth and self-delusion, is prepared 
to imbibe all sorts of errors and heresies, and the. measure of his de- 
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parture from orthodoxy is more commonly determined by adventi- 
tious and external circumstances than by any other cause. Even to 
connive at error, and to keep silence when truth should be defended 
and falsehood rebuked, has a tendency too seldom suspected, and is 
the symptom of a disease which seldom ends where it has begun. 

But just now, one has rather to do with the fanaticism which is 
developing itself among the leaders of this party, in nearer connexion 
with the works and practices of the Jesuits than the public has yet 
been made aware of. One of the latest of Dr. Pusey’s works is 
another volume in this same series, a translation of another work of 
Avrillon, “The Year of Affections, or Affections on the Love of 
God, drawn from the Canticles, for every day in the year. Trans- 
lated from the French, and adapted to the use of the English church.” 
There will probably be occasion to revert to this work hereafter for 
another purpose, but at present it is referred to as affording specimens 
of this new school of fanaticism in the church of England. If there 
be one book more than another which fanatics of every age have exer- 
cised their enthusiasm upon, it is that which the sobriety of true 
devotion and humility, and it may be added of true catholicity, 
has approached with fear and cautious reverence—the Song of 
Solomon. To attempt here to enter on the true mode of con- 
sidering and expounding the language, with which the Lord com- 
munes with his church in that mysterious canticle, would be im- 
possible. But this much may safely be said: that, if there be one 
exercise of mind more mischievous than another, it is the throwing 
the reins on an ill-governed fancy, and consigning the words of that song, 
whose meaning no man yet (it may well be doubted) has ever been 
able to learn, to the sport of a youthful and excited imagination, as 
the text whereon, by means of an extravagant perversion and mis- 
application, words which can apply only to the church, are ‘orced 
into expressions of the almost sensual feelings of an unchastised 
imagination. It is impossible to open this volume of Dr. Pusey’s, 
and to reflect on the hands it must fall into, and the use that will be 
made of it, if it be circulated and used at all, without such feelings of 
horror as do not admit of being expressed in words. A few examples 
must suffice at present, 

“ Terribilis ut castrorum acies ordinata. ' 

“ There is no man who has not his weak side, by which the devil beats out for him 
self a road into his heart, by which he may bring in corruption ; and this weak side 
is a ruling imperfection, which is most commonly the ground which he has to con- 
test, and which he ought to make the subject of his fears and precautions. But it is 
wonderful, O Gon of strength, that Thou hast Thy weakness as well as mortals. But 
Thy Apostles teach us that this weakness is stronger than the strength of all men 

ther. (1 Cor,i. 25.) ‘Thou hast vouchsafed to reveal it to me, to give me an 
vantage over Thee, by making known to me that this Divine and Almighty weak- 
ness is nothing but the love which Thou hast for me. This is the weakness which 
conquers the strong man and even strength itself. Love is, then, stronger than an 
army in battle array, since by it J can take my God on His weak side, and by it He 
suffers me to wrest from His Hand the thunderbolt which was ready to crush the 
sinner. It is, then, by the strength of my love that I shall have a hold upon the Heart 


of my Creator and my Judge, that I can,incline Him towards me,and make Him pro- 


pitious to me. Since I know this I should be very miserable if I did not avail myself 
of it.”—pp. 105, 106. 


Now is it possible to believe, that anything short of derangement 
could render such language endurable by any one that feared God, or 
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had a real humility and contrition of spirit? To comment on sucha 
passage is an affront to piety itself. “ 

If there be any subject which a truly-catholic mind will desire to 
approach with caution and reverence, it is that of the sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper—and on no other subject, next to the nature and 
attributes of the Divine being, is true wisdom mere careful wey 
exact in confining itself as much as possible to the very words an 
phraseology of the scripture and the church. Imagine such language 
as the following in the mouth of young and imaginative persons :— 


FIFTH DAY. 

“ Quis mihi det te fratrem meum sugentem ubera matris mew? (Cant. viii.) 

“© that Thou wert as my brother, that sucked the breasts of my mother! said 
the bride. My sympathetic love, Loxp, delights not to see Thee always seated on 
the Throne of Thy Majesty, nor armed with thunderbolts, ready to crush the 

ilty, nor as the Lorp of Hosta, subduing the nations which are Thy enemies; 
on does Thee more hunour; and it is more in accordance with the inclinations 
of Thy Heart than fear. I desire to love Thee as a Brother with Whom J partake 
of the same milk and the same Blood; I desire like the bride, to caress Thee, as an 
infant brother who sucks the breasts of my mother. Love has humbled Thee even 
to take upon Thyself this low estate, in order to render Thee nearer, lovelier, and 
better suited to me; I am permitted to seek Thee out of Heaven, and in the 
Manger to adore Thy Divine Infancy, and to embrace Thee, like this favoured 
spouse, with the utmost reverence and tenderness of which I am capable. 

SIXTH DAY. 

** Quis mihi det te fratrem meum, &c. 

“It is at the Holy Table that I perceive in Thee, Heavenly Bridegroom, all 
the tenderness and the sympathy of an affectionate Brother. Thou givest me 
there Thy Flesh, Thy Blood, Thy Heart, Thy Spirit, and Thy Soul: Thy Flesh 
sanctifies mine, Thy Blood purifies and consecrates mine ; my heart is inflamed 
Thine, and Thy Soul a second time quickens and redeems mine: there all that 
Thine becomes mine, and I am transformed into Thee. Desire then, ardently, O 
= soul, to draw near to This Divine Brother, This Adorable Bridegroom, to give 

im the chaste kiss of a sister and a spouse, and to stain thy lips with His Blood ; 
there caress tenderly this Infant Brother, asripces His THAT 
HE MAY BE CONTAINED IN THE ELEMENTS; there suck the milk of the children of 
Gop, which is the grace of the Sacrament; run eagerly to feed on this most pure 
Flesh. The more worthily thou receivest It, the more wilt thou strengthen thy Sym- 
pathy with this Adorable Brother, Who is thy Spouse and Thy Gop; and the im- 
pression which He will make in thee will render thee firm against the torrent of 


vice,”—pp. 273, 274. 

The familiarity of the language is perfectly shocking. And besides 
this, is it not palpable that if such language be proper in any sinful 
creature to our blessed Redeemer, it is not one in a million, even of 
honest Christians, that can use such vehement and impassionate ex- 
pressions without actual untruth. But what church will own 4s 
orthodox the expression Dr. Pusey has here used ? 


“ WHO ABRIDGES HIS IMMENSITY THAT HE MAY BE CONTAINED IN THE 
ELEMENTS.” 


Certainly not the church of England for one. And if this be not the 


doctrine of our church, has the following any resemblance to her 
chastised devotion ?— 


“ FAMILIAR LOVE. 

‘* A common charity truly renders the soul pleasing to God; but a perfect pow 
affectionately constrains this Supreme Greatness to descend ‘rom the Throne of A 

ajesty in order to become familiar with a bride, and to bind Himself in close affec- 
tion with her. All that can be said of the strongest affections does not approach to 
that between Gop and the soul which loves Him heartily. These affections are 
considered to consist either in the pleasure of conversation, in the communication of 
secrets in reciprocal liberality, in conformity of sentiments, or in courage to suffer 
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all things for one another. But, in the first place, what is more familiar and tender 
than the converse between Gop and the soul which loves Him Alone? What out- 
pourings of heart! what Divine caresses! what chaste pleasures! what reciprocal 
com ies! In the second place, what secrets does He not confide to her, as a 
Friend to His intimate friend! and what confidence has not this bride to open her 
whole heart unreservedly to Him! In the third place, if He gives her all his 
treasures, His light, His graces, this bride also gives Him aii that she hath; and 
the more she gives, the more she receives. In the fourth place, a close union of 
feelings is formed between Gop and this heloved soul; it no yet wills anything 
but what God wills and as He wills; and God humbles Himself to will only what 
it wills ; 80 that from these two wills there results but one. Finally, they mutually 
t each other’s interests ; the bride remembers that her Bridegroom exposed 
imself to death for her; and there is nothing which she will not sacrifice for 
His Love.”—>p. 282, 283. | 
The very term “ Familiar Love” is enough. One more extract 
must suffice :— 
“ INEBRIATED LOVE. 

* As excess of wine causes a shameful inebriation which gives death to the soul, 
so the pious excess of Divine Love causes to the soul a wise inebriation which gives it 
life. ‘The one is an inebriation of intemperance ; the other an inebriation of sober- 
ness, grace, and love. ‘The one weakens and disfigures the body ; the other sustains, 
purifies, and consecrates it. So was it with the Apostles on the day of Pentecost : 
they were all filled with fire kindled in their hearts by the Holy Ghost, Who is a 
Spirit of Love; this fire burnt in their eyes, their gestures, their words, and their 
whole persons. It is not surprising that the gross people supposed them drunken with 
new wine. (Acts ii.) It is, indeed, says St. Bernard, the new wine of Divine 
Love which causes to the soul a holy inebriation and a most wise folly: 
mustum divini amoris in sapientem compellit insaniam ( De dign. div. Amor.) ; this 
happens when burning more than ordinarily in prayer, it is now surprised and car- 
ried away by fresh and delightful discoveries ; now dazzled by a brilliant and insup- 
portable light ; now tastes an exquisite sweetness which delights it, carries it away, 
and transports it out of itself; now is, as it were, overwhelmed by an excessive 
abundance of affections, joys, and caresses. Those torrents of Divine Consolations 
inundate, absorb, and deprive it of sense ; it knows no more what it says or does: in a 
word, it is inebriated with the delicious excess of what it sees and of what it feels. 

‘*The King, says the bride, brought me into his wine-cellar : introduxit me rex in 
cellam vinariam. (Cant. ii.) There He so inebriated her with His Love, that she 
swooned and required support. Inebriated with this mystic wine of the Spouse- 
she says these admirable words: Eat, O friends; drink, yea, be inebriated, O be 
loved: comedite, amici, et bibite, et inebriamini, charissimi. (Cant. v.) A soul 
inebriated with the Love of Gon, far from losing true reason, is filled with ardent 
zeal for the Glory of Gop, and for the salvation of man : it would have its Beloved the 
Beloved of all the world, and would have all its friends inebriated with His Love. 


** AFFECTIONS.-—FIRST DAY. 

“ Introduxit me rex in cellam vinariam. (Cant. ii, ) 

“The King, says the bride, brought me into his wine-cellar. Is not this mystic 
cellar, into which Thou broughtest Thy beloved, Thine own Heart? for she loved 
Thee with all the tenderness of hers, and Thou bringest there all who love Thee like 
her. Is not this delicious wine, with which Thou hast inebriated her, that of 
violent love, which deprives her of all human feelings, to be conscious only of Thy 
Divine operations; which causes in the mind a happy alienation of natural reason, 
that it may reason henceforth only on the supernatural principles with which Thou 
inspirest it, and which carnal men regard as true intoxication; which extinguishes 
in the heart all fires kindled by self-love, to inflame it with that of Thy Charity ; 
which makes it perform for Thy Glory bold and extraordinary actions, which the 
guilty world considers as extravagant? Bring me, Lord, into this Divine Cellar, 
inebriate me with the precious wine of Thy Love: I shall never have more temperance 
and more wisdom than when I shall have entirely surrendered myself to the holy 
tnebriation and the wise folly of Thy Love.”—pp. 318, 320, 


Could any sane person commit such writing as this to print, without 
reflecting on the infinite impieties and blasphemies and insults to 


which he was exposing the most awful truths by putting such a 
volume into the hands of the public 
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ARCHBISHOP MARSH’S DIARY. 


Tas following Diary is copied from a MS. in Archbishop Marsh’s 
Library, Dublin. It is not the original, nor an autograph, but, from the 
character of the handwriting, it must have been made either in his 
(trace’s life-time, or immediately after his death. 

The book begins with the following list of his preferments, copied 


probably from some loose memorandum, or else drawn from a perusal 
of the diary:— 


Narcissus Marsh, borne Dec. 20, 1638. 


Entered Commoner in Magdalen Hall, Oxford, 1654. 
Commenced Batchelor, Lent, 1658, and June 29 made fellow 
of E{ xeter] C[ollege.] 

Commenced Master of Arts, at the Act, 1660. 
Consecrated Deacon and Priest, March, 1662. 
Commenced Batchelor of Divinity, Mich., 1667. 
Doctor, 1671, 
Principal of St. Alban’s Hall, Ma. 12, 1673. 
Provost of Trinity Colledge, Dublin, Jan, 24, 1678. 


Bishop of Leighlin and Fernes, consecrated May 6, 1683. 
Archbishop of Cashell, Dec. 25, 1691. 


Archbishop of Dublin, May 24, 1694, 

A. B. of Armagh, L, P. of all L., Feb. 18, 1702. 

Died Nov. 2, 1713; buried in St. Patrick’s, Dublin. 
1699 € 1706 

Lord Justice of Ireland ~ 1701 1707 


1702 (1711 


Then follows the Diary, which has never yet been printed, although 
some extracts have appeared in some Irish periodicals. It is hoped, 
therefore, that its publication here, with a few notes, will be accept- 
able and interesting to the readers of this Magazine. 


H. 
Trin. Coll., Dublin. 


A DIARY. Decem 20, 1690. 
In the name of God, the Father, Son, & Holy Ghost, Amen. 
Being this evening, at six of the clock, newly entered upon the 52nd 
year of my age, of which time, (tho’ I have used my utmost endea- 
vours to improve it to the best advantage of my studies, which I always 
minded, without any regard had to the world, or the things thereof, 
being conscious to myself that much hath been spent in vanity, I thin 
it behoves me now fo begin to number my day:, that I may apply my 
heart unto wisdom, and in order to it I shall take a brief prospect of - 
my former life. 


Vou. XXVIII,—July, 1845. 
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I was born on St. Thomas's Eve, Dec. 20, 1638, in a village called 
Hanington, near Highworth, in the north part of Wiltshire, of honest 
parents; my father’s name, Wm. Marsh; my mother’s, Grace Col- 
burn, of an honest family of that name in Dorsetshire. My father 
lived upon his own estate, worth upward of £60 per annum, & de- 

ih signing to breed me up to learning, (though I 
| was the youngest of five children : viz. two 


make me for ever thankfull 
for that great mercy, & O 
Lord reward him that saved 
my Life. 

When under-graduate I 
had a dangerous fall from 
a horse, at Rodburn. Lord 
make me thankfull for the 
deliverance. 


daughters, & three sons, to all which, espe- 
cially the sons, he gave good education.) He 
first put me to one Mr. Lamb, who taught a 
small school in the same parish ; then to Mr. 
Virgil Pleydall, at Lyshill, near adjoyning ; 
next to Mr. Dudley, a minister at Highworth, 
where I began to learn Latin; afterwards to 


Mr. Crouch, ministerof Hanington; and lastly, 
about the vear 1652, unto Mr. Thomas Hedges, minister of Rod- 
burne, in Wiltshire, in all which schools 1 never was so much as 
once whipt or beaten. 

I was entered Commoner in Magdalen Hall, at the Act in 1654, 
being then 15 years old and a half, and having been hurt by the bite 
of a dog, I came not to reside there until May the 10th, following, 
1655. 1 betook myself seriously to the study of old philosophy, mathe- 
maticks, & oriental languages, and before Lent, 1658, (when I took 
my degree of Batchelor of Arts,) I had made a good progress in them 
all. I wasthen 19 years old & about a quarter. All this while, I 
constantly kept an entire fast every week, from Thursday, six o’clock 
at night, untill Saturday, eleven at noon. For which God’s name be 
praised.' It happened that the same Lent I performed my exercise of 
answering with one Mr, John Jenner, of Wildhill, in Wiltshire, under 
moderation of Mr. Fido, chaplain, fellow of Exeter college, then master 
of the schools. My performance pleased Mr. Fido so well, that a 
Wiltshire fellowship, in Exeter College (whereof there are two) being 
thea void, and by a fortunate concurrence of causes, I being ocea- 
sionally named and recommended as a person fit for that fellowship 
by my friend, Mr. John Jenner, unto one Mr. Hitchcock, then fellow 
of Lincoln college, (who, at the request of the fellows of Exeter col- 
lege, made enquiry abroad fora fit person for that fellowship, they 
then, having no one, either of that or any other college, in their eye 
that they liked,) as soon as Mr. Fido understood this, he appeared 
so much my friend, and recommended me so heartily to the Rev. Dr. 
John Conant, then Rector, & to the rest of the fellows, that, after a 
diligent and frequent examination, I was thereupon chosen fellow of 
the said college, on St. Peter's day, June y* 29th, or the morrow, June 
the 30th, 1658, & this laid the foundation of what I now am. The Lord 
reward Mr. Fido (if yet alive) and his posterity & friends, for his 
great kindness to me. 

As for my friend, Mr, J. Jenner, being fallen into poverty, I have 


) This passage is a remarkable proof of the rigid manner in which the fasts were 
observed by devout members of our church two centuries ago. 
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already paid above £2000 debts for him, & if God shall enable me, will 
do more for him yet, and not think that I can do enough for him that 
hath been so kind to me. The Lord give him a heart to make good 
use of it. ‘To his kindness, together with thy mercy and goodness, O 
Lord, do | owe what lam. Enable me, therefore, O God, to return 
his kindness back again upon him, I beseech ‘Thee, & remember me 
for good, my Lord & my God. 

I was still sedalous in my study, being more desirous to know 
truth than to engage in worldly business, & especially in the vanity 
of conversation. 

At the Act 1660, (being 21 years old & a half,) I proceeded 
Master of Arts, (having a term given me, as I had likewise in the de- 
gree of Batchelor of Arts, which then was usual, but never practised 
since.) Henceforward I remitted nothing of my studies, as far as I 
could, for attending offices in the college, and pupils, (of which I had 
many,) and I thank my God that my conscience doth not reproach me 
for any negligence, either in my study or calling, but I do find a great 
deal of comfort in what I have done. 

In March, 1662, (being then a little past 23 years of age), I was 
invited up to London, to take the living of Swindon, in Wiltshire, that 
was then void, and in the king’s gift. In order whereunto, | was put 
into full orders, at one and the same time, by Dr. Skinner, Bp. of 
Oxford, in K. Henry the 7th’s chapel, at Westminster, though then 
under age for priesthood. ‘The Lord forgive us both ; but then I knew 
no better but that it might legally be done. 

I took the living, (procured for me by Mr. Math. Wren, eldest son to 
Bp. Wren, & secretary to my Lord Chancellor Hyde,) & presently 
after, Dr. Seth Ward’ being made Bp. of Exeter, he chose me to be his 
chaplain; but preferring my study to all worldly advantages, I still 
stuck close to the university. 

Being hindered in getting into possession of the living of Swindon, 
(Mr. Violet, a gentleman of the parish, laying claim to the right of 
presenting,) after | had peaceable possession, finding that the marry- 
ing a gentlewoman would be expected from me by those on whose 
favour | had already & must much depend; & being averse to the 
entangling myself in the cares of the world, (but, indeed, and chiefly 
my father being averse to it, without w™ I had done it, but without 
him I would do nothing,) I at once resolutely broke the chains & 
quitted the living, after | had peaceably enjoyed it a year, & adhered 
to my fellowship, keeping in the college all along. 

I had suffered some threats before from F. B. about the woman, & 
y° B. of E. had laboured to bring about his & her design; but when 
they saw ‘twould not do, & that I had quitted the living & broken all 


* Seth Ward was one of those who, during the Commonwealth, subscribed “ the 
engagement,” and was allowed to hold preferment ; and who, by a timely conversion, 
at the approach of the restoration, obtained the king's favour, and was raised to the 
highest offices in the church. He was a well read mathematician. He was conse- 
erated Bishop of Exeter, July 20, 1662; translated to Salisbury, ]2th Sept. 1667; 
died 6th Jan. 1688. See his Life by Dr, Walter Pope, Lond. 1697, and Wood's 
Athen, Oxon. (Ed. Bliss,) iv, 246. 9 
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their measures, the first threatned high, & the B. of E. remanded his 
instrument for chaplainship, which I very willingly sent him. 

O my God, I bless thy holy name for delivering me out of the 
snare that they had laid for me; & if I have done amiss in that 
affair, I beg thy pardon, 1 beg their pardon, & am ready to make 
any satisfaction, & O Lord pardon them, I beseech thee, for what 
they designed & what they acted, (not agt me, I do think, but) ag* the 
intent & purpose of my heart, to render thee & thy holy church 
such service as in a marry’d state I could not be able to do, w" is y° 
only reason why I have hitherto kept myself a single man; tho God in 
his providence has so ordered affairs, by reason of engagem I have 
lain under, that I could not be so serviceable in my station as I pro- 
eo to myself, & designed to be. The Lord my God enable me 

enceforth, to be so that I may, in this respect, also redeem my time. 

Before this, in the year 1664, 1 preached my first sermon, at St. 
Mary’s in Oxford, before the university, & the 5" of Nov‘ next, y® 
anniversary thanksgiving sermon for that great deliverance, & the 
next Lent after, (being tk: proproctor of the University,) 1 preached 
a Lent sermon at St Pet’. in y* Kast, in Oxford. 

I had also, before this, ve‘:ken myself to the practice of musick, 
especially of the bass viol, & after the fire of London I constantly kept 
a weekly consort (of instrumental musick, & sometimes vocal) in my 
chamber, on Wednesday, in the afternoon, & then on Thursday, as 
long as I lived in Oxford.* This 1 did as, an exercise, using no other ; 
but labouring harder at my study all the rest of the week. 

Yet, O Lord, I beseech thee to forgive me this loss of time & vain 
conversation. 

In the year 1665, when King Charles was in Oxford, at the request 
of my worthy friend, S‘ John Ernle,‘ (of Berrytown, in Wiltshire, 
since one of the Comissioners of the King’s Customs, then Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, & Comissioner of the Treasury, but now 
turned out of all by King William,) I was made Chaplain to my Lord 
Chancellor Hyde, before whom I preached in Worcester house, the May 
following, & in Berkshire house the February after that. He advised 
me to continue in Oxford & follow my study, & he would provide 
for me, being his country man, but he did not continue in England 
long enough to do it after that. 

And so I was again brought to depend on my fellowship & in- 
dustry, from that & my pupils picking up a good maintenance; & 
indeed, hitherto, I had never gotten any thing any other way, because 


* At this time Marsh was a member of a musical society in Oxford; see the Life 
of Anthony a Wood, where we find the following account of him: “ Naycissns 
Marsh, M.A., and fellow of Exeter Coll,, would come sometimes among them, but 
seldome played, because he had a weekly meeting in his chamber in the said coll,, 
where masters of music would come, and some of the company before mentioned. 
When he became principal of St. Alban’s Hall, he translated the meeting thither, 
and there it continued when that meeting in Mr. Ellis’s house was given over, and 
eo it continued till he went to Ircland, and became Mr. of Trin. Coll. at Dublin. 


He was afterwards archb. of Tuam, in Lreland.”—Life of Anth. a W XXX. 
Athen, Oxon, (Edit. Bliss, ) yol. i. 


* Sir John Ernley, 
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1 could never think of leaving the University untill I should have 
finished my course of studies, & was become D" in Divinity, & 
therefore I never sought for any preferment, nor would I accept of 
any, either out of the University or in it, that would have taken me from 
my studies. 
In 1667, Mich* Term, I took my degree of Batchelor in divinity, 
being then about 29 years old, so, about this time & after, I had many 

Yea? i advantageous offers for marriage: *one who 

> Mr. N.’s deurtiigr: had £800 to her portion ; "another, £1500; 

“ Mrs. B. of E. C.in Ox- ‘another, £2400; & another of meaner for- 
furd's lovely daughter, who tune than either, but all very desirable, (I 
died coqn after. might rather have said beautiful, lovely per- 
sons,) yet I waived all these considerations, & all thoughts of marriage, 
for the reasons above mentioned. 

The Lord remember me for good. 

- About this time, M" Pleydall, of Amny, offered to bring me in to be 
domestick chaplain to S* Orlando Bridgman, then Lord Keeper, to 
whom her sister was married, his then Chaplain, D' Frampton, being 
to be made Dean of Glocester, (who is now Bp. of y* same,) but I 
refused it, resolving not to live chaplain in any man’s house, lest it 
might rob me of too much time from my dear studies, which I would 


not part with for any preferment, & therefore I desired & cared for 
none. 


Remember me, O my God. 

About this time, also, | became acquainted with that excellent man 
& good patriot, D' John Fell, then Dean of Christ Church, & after- 
wards Bp. of Oxford, whose memory is pretious. 

O Lord, think upon his good works & labour of love. 

In the year 1671, at Act, I comenced D* of divinity, being aged 32 
years &-a half, but my lectures for my degree were not read until 
Mich’ term after, when I read 6 solemn lectures on this subject, De 
legibus divinis, ‘The reason of this delay was, that being by D* Fell 
engaged to correct y® translations of Balsamon and Zonaras’s com- 
ments on the canons of the Greek councils, w" M' Beveridge was then 
printing, at the theater in Oxford, & to revise his notes, &c., & to 
supervise the whole work, I could not possibly get time to compose 
my lectures untill that work was finished, or very nigh done, it having 
taken up my whole time for above a year before, in w™ I had 


nothing but the honour & satisfaction of serving the publick.® Lord 
remember me for this. 


tioned hereafter in this Diary at June 23, 1690 (91.) 
* His name is not mentioned in Beveridge’s Synodicon, 


I still continued a tutor in Exeter college, in which employment I 
found delight and much advantage as to my studies. 
| Some veurs before this, I began at leisure hours to revise, alter, 
& adjust Du Trieu’s Logick, & make it fitter for use. I printed that 
Logick, with additions, some years afterwards at Oxford, & then 
having pared off what | thought superfluous in the first book, I altered . 
& changed, & added much to it, but so as to bring it into a lesser 
* Mrs. B. of E. C. (i. e. of Exeter College,) was i the Mrs, Bury men- 
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volume, & make it quite a new book. I printed it here in Dublin for 
the use of Trinity College.’ ; 

In 1673, May 12, being then past 34 years old, 1 was made prin- 
cipal of Alban Hall in Oxford, by the Duke of Ormond, then Chan- 
cellor of the University, at the intercession of D* Blandford, Bp. of 
Worcester, & D* Fell, Dean of Christ Church in Oxford, D* 
Lamplugh, the then Principal (now Abp. of York), resigning it up to. 
me, where 1 lived 5 years & 8 months, & continued a tutor all 
" time, & moderated disputations in the hall myself; by w means 

acquired a greater number of scholars than could be lodged in the 
Hall, having always about 60 in comons. 

In that interval I printed Du Trieu’s Logick, before-mentioned, & 
in three weeks’ time & consideration, composed a little tract concern- 
ing y* Sympathy of Viol or Lute Strings, at D* Plot’s request, who 
hath printed the same in his Natural history of Oxfordshire. 

I also calculated the lines of the planetary motions, & that 
described by the nail in a cart wheel, & got them engraven, but have 
not yet printed them. 

In the beginning of March, 1677, D* Fell, Bp. of Oxford, made me 
the offer of the Provostship of Trinity College, near Dublin, in Ire- 
land, when it should be void, & this offer he made me from the Duke 
of Ormond, then Lord Lieutenant of that kingdom. 1 embraced the 
offer; & the place becoming void in December next, by the promotion 
of D* Ward,® the then provost, to the Bp* of Ossory, I left Oxford, 
Dec. 23, 1678, being then 40 years old & two days, & arrived at Dublin 
gd the 9th, after, & was sworn & invested Provost, Jan, 24, 

But finding this place very troublesome, partly by reason of y° 
multitude of business, & impertinent visits the Provost is oblidged to, 
& partly by reason of the ill education that the young scholars have 
before that they come to the College, whereby they are both rude & 
ignorant, | was quickly weary of 340 young men & boys in this 
lewd & debauch’d town; & the more so because I had no time to 
follow my always dearly beloved studies. This I represented to my 
Lord Arran, then Lord Deputy of Ireland, in the absence of his father, 
the Duke of Ormond, then in England. He immediately wrote to 
the Duke concerning me, who returned a gracious answer as he after- 
wards told me. 

In this time I printed the forementioned Logick, as I had digested 
it from Du Trien & others, and published it in Dublin for the use of 
Trinity College. 

About Christmass, 1682, the B* of Leighlin and Ffernes becoming 

void by the death of B®? Boyle, my Lord Arran recommended me for 


* Printed Dublin, 1681, in 8vo, under the title of “ Institutiones Logice in 
usum Juventutis Academice Dublinensis,” and was long used in the university 
under the title of ‘* The Provost's Logic,” until it was superseded by the logic com- 
piled by Dr. R. Murray, (another provost,) which is still-in use. Dr. Marsh’s 
edition of Philip du Trieu’s logic, under the title of ‘‘ Manuductio ad Logicam,” 
with the Greek text, tables, and schemes, was printed at Oxford, in 1678, 8vo. 

. Michael Ward, Fellow of Trin. Coll. Dublin, & Professor of Divinity in the 
university, See Ware's Bishops, by Harris, p. 429, 
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it, without my knowledge, & in February following his Majesty's 
letter came for it, and I took out my patent, being 44 years old & about 
two months ; but I was not consecrated untill the 6th of May follow- 
ing, because, being required to continue the government of the college, 
untill Dr. Huntington should come over to assume it, which IT could 
not well do without his Majesty’s dispensation, that was thought 
most proper to be before my consecration, I deferred it untill my dis- 
pensation came. 

In the following winter, 1683, was set up the philosophical meeting 
in Dublin, that met and formed itself into a society, in the Provost's 
lodgings. There at the first opening of it, as a prelude to what we 
were to do, I in 3 or 4 days’ time composed An introductory Discourse 
to the doctrine of Sounds, which was sent to the society in Oxford, & 
then printed in the Philosophical Transactions. 3 

I continued quiet in my B™* untill K. James came to the crown, 
repairing churches, planting curates where wanting, & doing what 
good I could; but in a little time the Irish papists grew headstrong, 
& began to be very uneasy to us. 

When they had taken out new charters, threatening to throw down 
all the inclosures of Old Leighlin, I opposed them, for which I was 
summoned before the Council-board, but came off well; a narrative 
whereof I have amongst my papers. This was in Mich* Term, 1688, 
for this the Irish thereabout bare me a grudge. 

About the 10th or 12th of January following, a troop of horse & 
two companies of foot beset my house at midnight, pretending to search 
for arms, & for my Lord Coloony ; but, in truth, ’twas for me, who 
was gone to Dublin two days before. ‘Thy name be praised, O Lord, 
for this preservation. 

Upon complaint to my Lord Tyrconnel, then Lord Deputy, y° 
Captuin is cashiered ; hereupon the Irish threaten me more severely, 
& openly. I dare not return to my house in the country, but stay in 
the Provost’s lodgings in the college. 

1688.—In the latter end of February, or beginning of March, the 
protestants are disarmed, and 2 companies of foot keep guard in the 
College, for 2 days. Now all things being in a desperate condition, & 
not daring to go home, & not being able to continue in the Provost's 
lodgings, which his kinswoman Mrs. Denys had quitted, & disposed 
of his goods, nor having money to maintain myself in the city, having 
obtained my Lord T'yrconnel’s leave, I went for England that March, 
& straight for London, where I was kindly received by the A” of 
Canterbury, the A’ of York, the B’ of London, &c., but especially by 
the Br of St. Asaph, who bestowed on me the parish of Gretford® for my 
support under that calamity, which I do yet enjoy. And by the B? of 
Salisbury, (Dr. Burnet,) who earnestly invited me several times to 
be at his house until 1 might return for Ireland. The B? of Lincoln 
also presented me with 5 guineas, The Lord remember them all for 
their kindness to the distressed. 

After 4 months’ stay in London, having, in the mean time made 


* Gresford, See British Magazine for October, 1835, p. 381. 
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ision for as man clergymen of Ireland, that were forced out 
cyan as 1 could, Essen to Oxford, being invited thither by Dr. 
Bury, rector of Exeter college, where I was kindly entertained for 9 
months, & furnished with all necessaries, both by the Dr. & his wife, 
& by Mrs. Guise, her daughter. ‘The Lord reward them for it. 

The Brof London sent me 20 guineas, Mr. Rowney sent me 5 
guineas, Mrs. Bury offered 20 gu’ at my departure, but I refuseu them, 
as having no present occasion. 

1689.—The first Sunday in Mich” term, I preached before the 
University in St. Mary's church, on 1 Cor. 1. 20: Where ts the 
wise, &c. 

1690, April.—I returned to London, The 3* Wednesday in June 
I preached before the Queen at Whitehall, the king being gone to 
Ireland. The 3* Wednesday in July I came for Ireland, & arrived 
at Dublin August the 3‘, with some danger and difficulty; as I also 
had in going for England, being like to be cast away, by the vessel’s 
striking on the sand. God's holy name be for ever praised for these 
and for all his mereys, for his preserving me for good people's sup- 

Especially for the kindness showed me by the B® of London, Lin- 
colp, St. Asaph, Salisbury, by Mr. Rowney, Dr. Bury & his wife, who 
have been wondrously bountifull to me; but above all, Mrs. Guise, 
whose unspeakable kindness & bounty must never be forgotten. 

Lord remember them all for good, & shower down thy blessings, 
both temporal and spiritual upon them. Deliver Dr. B. out of all his 
troubles, & comfort Mrs, B. & G. with the comforts of thy right & of 
thy left hand. O Lord, bring them safe to thine eternal kingdom! 

Since my last coming to Ireland, I have done but little besides be- 
wailing the miseries of this poor country. O that my head were water, 
§ my eyes a fountain of tears, 

And being now come to the place & time where I began, I 
proceed. 

1690, Dec. 20.— Yesterday the certain news of his Majesty’s design 
of translating me to the ABprick of Cashel being arrived, which was 
this day confirmed, the first act 1 did was a deed of charity, in 
remitting near £30 to a poor widow in a fine, God be thanked for 
inclining my heart thereto. 

Dec. 21 was spent in devotion, to the comfort of my soul. God 
grant | may enjoy many such days. 

Dec. 22.—I promoted Mr. Andrew Nesbit to the parishes of Bally 
Adam and Fontstown in the Queen’s county, upon Tho* Fitzgerald's 
quitting them, & turning papist. I pray God imake him serviceable 
in that place, and instrumental to the saving many souls. | 

23*.—Was spent in writing to the B™ of London, 8. Asaph, Salis- 
bury, A” of Tuam, Dr. Tillotson, Dean of St. Paul's, S' St John Bro- 
derick, Mr. Minshull, jeweller, my brother, Mr. F* Evans, secretary to 
the Br of St. Asaph, This evening I found out a solution of a third 
of the 5 difficult cases, wherein one side with the sum of the other two § 
one angle being given in @ triangle, the rest are required. As 5 days 
before I had found out another, & this time twelve mouths, in Oxford, 
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I had: found ovt another. The Lord be praised for thus enlightening 
my understanding, & be pleased to continue to do so daily. reer! 

24.1 rect money unexpectedly. God be thanked. Had an un- 
toward dream. Lord preserve me from such, and grant me more 
such that tend to: piety and thy fear as I have often had. One 
especially concerning the day of Judgment I must here write down 
for my memory’s sake ; though after above 20 years ‘tis now as fresh in 
my mind as ever. I dreamed that I saw my Saviour sitting on his 
throne, and several brought to judgment before him, amongst others a 
maid condemned for making measure of ale in her quart pots; at 
length a notorious bloody villain, a thief and a robber, at “whose 
appearance the devils (who peeped in from below through a little 
door like the hazard in a tennis court) roared and seemed to: strive 
among themselves who should enter first through that door into the 
place of judgment to seize on him, whom being condemned one of 
them presently reaching in, caught him by the waistband of his 
breeches behind, plucked him in to them and gave him a whirl down 
into hell, Atthis whole action of the devils, and their bolting in to lay 
hold on the malefactor (of whose terror I have so fresh an idea at this 
time, that I tremble to think of it) behind, affrighted I ran behind 
our Saviour’s chair, who rose up from his seat, turned about, tookme 
and embraced me kindly, and pressing me hard between his arms 
against his breast said, now thou shalt see how dear my love is to thee, 
and presently after that I awoke in the most heavenly rapture of 
love to my Saviour that ever I was in, in my life. O, blessed Jesus, 
continue this thy love to me, mcrease my love to thee, and let me 
both sleeping and waking enjoy many and many of those holy raptures 
and divine communions with thee, my Saviour and redeemer. 

About the same time, or not many years distant from it, I had 
another pretty strange dream ([ think | was about 23 years old) viz. 
that riding through London-street, after my good friend S* John 
Ernle, I met a man in black, of a lively brisk aspect, (whose idea I 
have now perfect in my mind; I never saw any man quite like’‘him, 
but my Lord Braunker was the nearest like of any one,) he walked 
very fast with his hat cocked, made a sudden stop when he came 
just up to me, looked me stedfastly in the face, & said, Salve Mpiscope 
Granatensis. I demanded, Quisnam ego? he replyed, Imo tu, & 
went on as before. I rode on musing how this should betrue. What! 
(said I to myself,) shall I turn papist, or shall the king of England 
conquer Spain ?'° & with this, finding I had lost Sir John Erale, I was 
at a stand, when out of a house came 3 or 4 friars in their habits, 
saluted me after the same manner, & earnestly invited me in, which 
I accepted of, found a large table well furnished, said grace at their 
importunity, both before & after meat, but cautiously took leave of 
them, & waked. I then little thought, though I dreamed, of being 
Abp. 

heothen dream I had about the same time that I was in Rome; saw 
the Pope carried into St. Peter’s Church, on men’s shoulders, before 
whom men fell on their knees as he passed by, but I shifted from 


” Because he was styled Episcopus Granatensis, or Bishop of Granada, 
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place to place in the church to avoid it, & being taken notice of; but 
at last seeing I was observed & taken notice of by some that watched 
me I privately got out of the church & entering a house, fell into 
the company of learned men, who raising a discourse concerning 
religion, to ensnare or detect me, as I appreliended, I replied thereto 
with so much subtilty, and maintained the dispute with so much dex- 
terity (defending truth and yet giving them no advantage against me) 
that when I waked I did much admire myself for the subtileness and 
acuteness of my answers, which I did then remember perfectly well, 
being able to do nothing like it when I was waking, & indeed it is 
wonderful that a man’s reason should act so strongly when he is 
sleeping, unless we look upon such dreams to come from God, as 


many of them do. 
( To be continued. ) 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


The Editor begs to remind his readers that he is not responsible for the opinions 
of his Correspondents. 


ORIGINAL DRAFT OF THE SERVICE BOOK FOR THE CHURCH 
OF SCOTLAND. 


Siz,—In connexion with the Prayer Book which was prepared under 
the direction of Archbishop Laud, in 1637, for the church of Scotland, 
an interesting subject of inquiry arises with regard to the original 
draft of a service book which had been drawn up some years pre- 
viously by the Scotch bishops, and which they were anxious should 
have been authorized for public and general use, without seeking any 
nearer conformity to the English ritual. That such a book was 
actually framed, and brought under the consideration of James the 
First, and by him was revised, and that it was afterwards submitted to 
Charles, with a view to obtain his royal sanction, and that Laud’s 
unwillingness to approve of a form which differed so much from the 
English Prayer-book, prevented its publication and adoption, are 
distinctly recorded. A manuscript copy of this book is preserved in 
the British Museum library. I am not aware that it has ever been 
7 nor have I seen any notice taken of it by writers on 
iturgical subjects, It is a curious and interesting document. I have 
made a complete transcript of it, and would submit some portions of 
it to your readers. Should the literary public feel desirous of having 
the whole of it laid before them, I will either continue the publication 
of it in your pages,* or bring it out in a separate volume. 
That a Service Book was prepared by the Scotch church, is men. 
tioned by Bishop Skinner in his Kecclesiastical History. King James, 
he states, propgsed and procured “an Act to be passed in a General 


Assembly at Aberdeen, in August, 1616, that a liturgy, or form of 


* The Editor will be most happy to receive a communication so valuable and 


interesting, which, when compl his correspondent will, no doubt, find encou- 
ragement to reprint in a separate volume. 
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common prayer should be composed for the use of the church ; and to 
pave the way for the more cordial reception of it, he gave orders next 
spring, that the English liturgy should be daily used in his own chapel 
at Holyrood-house, from that time forth. Accordingly, a form was 
drawn up and sent to the king, who, after a serious perusal of it by 
competent judges, gave it his approbation, and returned it to be pro- 
perly digested, and recommended to public use: which, as matters 
then stood, would in all probability have taken effect, if the breach 
with Spain, and his own death, which happened not long after, had 
not unfortunately interrupted the success of the business at that 
time.”* 

The act of the General Assembly here referred to, is given by 
Calderwood, as follows :— 

“ fiem.—It is statute and ordained, that an uniform order of liturgie, 
or divine service, be set down to be read in all kirks, on the ordinarie 
days of prayer, and every Sabbath day before sermon, to the end the 
common people may be acquainted therewith, and by custom may 
learn to serve God rightly. And to this intent, the Assembly hath 
appointed the saids Mr. Patrick Galloway, Mr. Peter Hewat, Mr. 
John Adamsone, and Mr. William Areskeen, minister at to 
revise the Book of Common Prayers, contained in the Psalme-book, 
and to set down a common form of ordinarie service, to be used at all 
times hereafter; which shall be used in time of common prayers, in 
all kirks, where there is exercise of common prayers: as likewise by 
the minister before the sermon, where there is no reader.” 

That the Assembly in the succeeding years watched over the pro- 
gress of this work, appears from Bishop Lyndesay’s “ True Narration” 
of the proceedings of the Assembly at Perth, in 1618. Under the 
date of “« Wednesday, the 26 of August,” he mentions that part of the 
“ afternoone was spent in. . . the forming of the booke of Common 
Prayers.’’$ 

In the Assembly held at Perth in the following year, the prepara- 
tion of the book was still further proceeded with. For in the ratifi- 
cation of the acts which were passed at it, the royal approval was 
given, amongst others, to “an act giving commission to certuin 
persons therein mentioned, to revise the labours of those to whom 
commission was given in the Assembly of Aberdeen, for revising the 
book of Common Prayer, and collecting of the canons of church 
discipline ; and as they find the same worthie to be allowed, to take 
order for approbation and publishing thereof.”—Calderwood, p. 716. 

Fuller, in his Church History, speaking of this subject, says, « It 
seems the design began in the reign of King James, who desired and 
endeavoured an uniformity of public prayers through the kingdom of 
Scotland. In order whereunto, an act was passed in the General 
Assembly at Aberdeen, 1616, to authorize some bishops present to 
compile and frame a public form of Common Prayer; and let us 
observe the motions thereof:—1. It was committed to the bishops 
aforesaid, and principally to the Archbishop of St. Andrews, and 


* Skinner’s Eccl. Hist., vol. ii. p. 283. 
t Calderwood, p. 663, _ $ True Narration, p. 68, 
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William Cooper, Bishop of Galloway, to draw up the order thereof. 
2. It was transmitted into England to King James, who -punctually 
every particular passage therein. 3, It was remitted with the 

ing’s observations, additions, expunctions, mutations, accommoda- 
tions, to Scotland aguin. But here the design sunk with the sudden 
death of King James, and lay not only dormant, but dead ; till, sotive 
years after, it was awakened, or rather revived again. DASH? 9 
“In the reign of King Charles, the project being resumed, (but 
whether the same book or no, God knoweth,) it was concladed not 
to send into Scotland the same liturgy of England totidem verbis, lest 


*this should be misconstrued a badge of dependence of that church on 


ours,”"* 

Charles the First, in his ‘* Large Declaration,” gives the following 
account of this project: — 

“Our Father, of blessed memory, immediately after his coming into 
England, comparing the decencie and uniformitie of God's worship 
here, nr in the liturgie of the church, with that diversitie, nay, 
deformitie—which was used in Scotland, where no set or publike 
forme of prayer was used, but preachers or readers, and ignorant 
schoolmasters prayed in the church: sometimes so ignorantly, as it was 
a shame to all religion to have the majestie of God so barbarously 
spoken unto—sometimes so seditiously that their prayers were plaine 
libels, girding at soveraigntié and authoritie ; or lyes, being stuffed with 
all the false reports in the kingdome: He did immediately, as became a 
religious prince, bethinke himselfe seriously how his first reformation 
in that kingdoin might begin at the publike worship of God, which hee 
most truely conceived could never be happily effected, until such time 
as there should be an unitie and uniformitie in the publike prayers, — 
liturgie, and service of the church, established throughout the whole 
kingdome.. Concerning this his royall and religious designe, divers 
consultations, for many years, were had with the bishops and others of 
the clergie of most eminent note in that kingdome. 

« But those deliberations (as it happeneth manie times in businesse 
of so pious and ponderous importance) received some opposition, and 
many intermissions, untill the yeare 1616, in a Generall Assemblie 
(which is answerable to the convocation of the clergie here in Eng- 
land) held at Aberdene in August. Our royall father, by his letters, 
and the vehement instance of his commissioners then and there present, 
easily made apparent. to that whole assembly, not onely the conve- 
niencie, but indeed the necessitie of a publike liturgy to be settled 
throughout the whole land: which moved that assemblie to passe an 
act, whereby they authorised some of the present bishops, and divers 
others, to compile and frame a publike forme of liturgie, or Booke of 
Common Prayer, which should first be presented to our royall father, 
and after his approbation should be universally received throughout 
the kingdome. This booke, in pursuance of that act of Assembly, 
being by those who were deputed for that purpose framed, was by 'the 
Lord Archbishop of St. Andrewes, that now liveth, sent up to our royal 
father, who not onely carefully and punctually perused everie parti- 


— 


* Fuller, Bouk xi. § 94—97, 
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cular passage of it himselfe, but had it also considerately advised with, 
and revised by some of that kingdome here in England, in whose judg- 
ment, he reposed singular trust and confidence; and after all his owne 
and ‘their observetions, additions, expunctions, mutations, accommo. 
dations, he sent it backe to those from whom he had received it, to 
be commended to that whole church, being a Service Booke in sub- 
stance, frame, and composure, much about one with this verie Service 
Booke which we of late commended to them, and which undoubtedly 
then had been received in that church, if it had not pleased Almightie 
God, that while these things were in doing, and before they could 


receive their much-wished and desired period and consummation, to 
the invaluable losse, as of the whole church of God, so particularly of 


that church of Scotland, to translate our blessed father from his tem- 
porall kingdomes to that which is eternall. banQ 

* Wee, by the grace of God, succeeding to our royall father, were 
desirous to make it knowne to the world, that wee did not hold it a 
greater honour to succeed him in his crownes, then to be his suecessour 
in his princely vertues, and especially in that in which he was most 
eminent, his singular pietie and religious care of the publique service 
of God; which finding here in this kingdome of England, by his sin- 
gular wisedom and vigilancie, setled even to the admiration if not 
envie of all other churches, we resolved by the grace of God to 

ursue that his pious and princely designe, for settling a oe 
Liturgie in that our kingdome of Scotland, it having beene so happily 
atchieved, facilitated, and almost ccna by him. To which. pur- 
pose we caused the same service booke, transmitted by him to that 
church, to be remitted and sent backe to us, that after our perusall and 
alterations, if any should be found, either necessarie, or convenient, it 
might likewise receive our royall authoritie and approbation. We 
having received that book, and after many serious consultations had 
with divers of our bishops and clergy of that kingdome then here 
present with us, and after our advices by our letters and instructions 
to the rest at home, and after many humble advertisements and re- 
monstrances made from them to us of the reasons of some alterations, 
which they did conceive would remove divers difficulties which other? 
wise they feared this booke would encounter with; we were con- 
tented that the service book should come out as now it is printed, being 
fully liked by them, and signed with their hands, and perused, ap- 
proved, and published by our royall command and authoritie.”— 
Large Declaration, pp. 15—18. 

It was in the year 1629, that Charles I. revived the design of putting 
forth a service book for the use of the Scotch church; and Bishop 
Maxwell having proceeded to London on this business, had a con- 
ference with the King, and also with Laud upon the subject:: The 
latter expressed it as his opinion that if any change were to be made 
from the custom which then prevailed in Scotland, it would. be best 
that a perfect uniformity should be established between the churches 
of the two kingdoms, by the universal adoption of the English 
Liturgy. Maxwell persisted in recommending, and in this he ex- 
pressed the opinion of all the Scottish bishops, that a Liturgy of their 


_ own making would be more acceptable to the church of Scotland, 
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The king inclined to the view taken by Laud, and so the matter rested 
until the year 1833. After the King’s visit to Edinburgh, the subject 
was again taken in hand, and through Laud’s intervention, by means 
of Bishop Wedderburn, the draft of a prayer-book more in uniformity 
with that of Engiand seems to have been upon by the Scotch 
bishops, and was sent up to London by Maxwell, together with various 
annotations on it; and this latter book was the groundwork of that 
one which finally obtained the approval of the King, and which led to 
such disastrous results on the occasion of attempting to enforce its use 
in Scotland. 

The manuscript in the British Museum to which this communica- 
tion relates, is, 1 am disposed to think, a fair copy of that which had 
been agreed upon in James’s time, and which was prepared perhaps, 
for the purpose of being submitted to Charles, in 1629, when Bishop 
Maxwell went to London. 1 am led to this conclusion from its having 
Charles’s name in the prayer for the King; and from its having in the 
ee for the Queen a supplication that God would “ mack her a 

appie mother of successfull children, to the comfort of his majestie, 
the joy of hir owne heart, the safetie of the state, and the preservation 
of the churche and true religion amongst us.” Charles was married in 
May, 1625, and his eldest son was born May 29th, 1630. The prayer 
for the Queen is also followed by a prayer for the “ Prince Elector 
Palatine, his ladye, and their noble progenie,”’ that God would “ leade 
them safe out of all their troubles.” 

The manuscript consists of 84 pages of a small quarto size, very 
neatly written. It was once bound, for the edges are sprinkled or 
stained. And, in the binding of it, the margin has been cut down so 
much, that in several pages the upper line of writing has been par- 
tially, in some instances altogether destroyed. ‘The title is as follows : 
“The Booke of Common Prayer and Administration of the Sacra- 
ments, with other rites and ceremonies of the Church of Scotland.” 
And beneath this, in a different but contemporaneous hand-writing, 
are these words—“ As it was sett downe at first, before the change 
thereof made by the Archb. of Canterburie, and sent back to Scot- 
land.”’ <A great many interlineations and corrections are made in 
the manuscript in a hand-writing quite different from that of the person 
who wrote the text of it. But whether these emendations are in 
Bishop Maxwell's writing, or whose, I am not able to form an opinion. 

This relic of the Scottish church is now bound up along with a 
copy of that ill-fated service book, which was designed to supersede it, 
the Prayer Book of 1637, in folio. And in this its present position, it 
seems to have been overlooked, and has remained unnoticed by 
antiquarians and the curious in liturgical literature. Next after the 
title-page follows :—‘ The table and kalender shewing the order to be 
kept in the reading of psalmes and book’s of Scriptur at morning and 
evening prayer throughout the yeare.” In the kalendar no Saints’ 
days whatever are mentioned; and no chapters from the Apocrypha 
are introduced, The book of Malachi being finished on the 30th of 
October, the book of Genesis is recommenced on the 31st; and the 
Pentateuch is proceeded through a second time, ending with the 28th 
of Deuteronomy, on the last day of the year. ‘Then follow proper. 
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psalms and lessons for “the dayes appoynted by the churche;’” these 
days had been appointed at the synod of Perth—viz., “The 25 of 
December for commemoration of the nativitie of our Lord,”——“ Friday 
before Easter for the memorie of our Lordis passion,’’~-“ Kaster day 
for memorie of the Lords resurrection,”-—“ The day of our Lords 
ascension,’’—and, ** Whitsunday in memorie of the descending of the 
Holy Ghost.” 

Then comes “The order for morning and evening prayer daylie 
throughout the yeare,”” commencing with only four sentences of 
Scripture, namely, Ezek. xviii. 21; Psalm li. 17 ; Psalm ecxliii. 2; and 
Prov. xxviii. 13, This last passage was not in the English prayer-book ; 
and it was introduced by Laud into the Scotch book of 1637. Then 
follows the exhortation; the confession ; the absolution ;* the Lord's 
Prayer; the Venite, which is directed to be “said or sung,” but which has 
not the doxology at the end of it ; then a rubric directing the minister to 
“reade the psalmes appoynted for the morning of that day; at the end 
whereof he shall say, Glorie be to the Father, &c.” Then comes the 
4 fullowing rubric :—* After this he shall reade two chapters, the first 
of the old testament, the second of the new, as is appoynted in the 
table, and after each chapter a part of a psalme is to be sung.t Be- * 
fore everie chaptor he shall say, The first, second chaptor, and so 
furth, of such and such a booke; and at the end of everie chaptor, 
heer ends such a chapter of sach a booke.” | 

Next follows the Creed, and then occurs this rubric: “ After this, 
~ these prayers following shall be reade, the whole congregationne de- 
voutlie kneeling.” Here there is an interlineation by a different hand 
from that which wrote the text, but apparently the same as that which 
elsewhere has marked corrections and made notes in the manuscript : 
“ We hold it necessary that upon the Sundays the ten command- 
e ments of the law be distinctly read by the min’r.” The prayers after : 
“9 this rubric are, Ist, “ Almightie God unto whom all hearts be open, 
all desires knowne, &c.” 2nd, the same as our third collect for grace, 
only commencing in this manner: “QO Eternall and most merciful 
God, who hath kept us from the fears and dangers of this night, and 
hath brought us safely to the beginning of this day, defend us in the 
same,” &c. 3rd, “ A prayer for the-Kings Majestie,” the same as in 
our prayer-book. 4th, “ A prayer for the Queene,” as follows :— 

“Almightie God we beseech the to blesse our gracious Queene, and en- 
due her with thy holy spirit, give her to prosper with all happinesse, and 
mack her a happie mother of succesfull children, to the increase of thy glorie, 
the comfort of his Majestie, the joy of hir owne heart, the safetie of the state, 
and the preservation of the churche and true religion amongst us; and this 
lyfe ended, grant her, O» God, to live with the in thy kingdome for ever, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen.” 

Then follows, 5th, ‘A prayer for the Prince Elector Palatine, his 
lady, and their posteritie” :— 


* In the heading affixed to this, ‘‘ The absolution or remission of synnes to be 
: pronounced by the minister alone,” over the words “ absolution or,” are written, ina 
. different hand, ‘‘ declaration of the—.” 

+t Here a mark * is made in the manuscript, and the letter @ is written in the 
margin, as if calling attention to this departure from the English prayer-book. 
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** We beseech the, likewise, O God, who has promised to be a father of 
thine elect and of their seede, to blesse with thy mercies the Prince Elector 
Palatine, his ladye and their noble progenie; enrich them with thy grace, 
preserve them by thy power, leade them safe out of all their troubles, and bring 
yo in end to thine everlasting kingdome, through Jesus Christ our Lord. 


A line is drawn diagonally across this prayer, as if to erase it. 
Next comes, 6th, “ A prayer. for the whole estate of Christ’s Church.” 


“ Be pleased also, O most mercifull Father, to looke with pitie and com- 
passion upon thy whole church militant on earth, and all the members thereof, 
reducing suche as be ignorant from the miserable captivitie of blindnesse and errour 
wherein they are kept to the pure understanding and knowledge of thy trueth ; 
confirming them that are already called to the profession of the same, and per- 
fiteing the worke of thy grace in everie one in whom the samyn is begunne, 
To this effect increase, we beseech the, the number of labourers in thy harvest, 
and grant that these whom thou hast placed bishops and ministers in thy 
churche may both in there life and doctrine be found faithfull, setting only before 
their eyes thy glorie, that so by their travels all thy sheepe which wander 
and go astray may be gathered and brought home to thy fold. Raise them up, 
O God, that are fallen from the, strengthen and encourage such as are weake, 
give health to those that are in sicknesse, relief to such as are any wayes dis- 
tressed, patience and constancie to them that are persecuted for the testimonie 
of thy trueth, safetie to them that are in dangers by sea, or travelling otherwise 
to such as are troubled in conscience for their sinnes ; finally, thou that art 
the God of grace, and knowest what is most needful for everie one, and hast 
abundance to supply the necessity of all, vouchsafe unto all thy saints where- 
soever, these graces and gifts which thou knowes to be most expedient for 


-_ for His sake who is the mediator of grace, Jesus Christ our Lord. 
men.” 


Tn this prayer, the passages which i have put in italics are taken 
from the old form of “ Prayer for the whole estate of Christ’s Church,” 
in the Geneva, or John Knox's book of Common Order. Instead of 
the foregoing prayer a rubric, in the words “ or this,” gives the option 
of using another, which is exactly the same as the Church Militant 
prey as it stood in the English Prayer-book from the time of the 

ampton Court until the Savoy conference. It will be remembered 
that during that period, the thanksgiving for those who were departed 
in the faith was omitted from that prayer, Two slight variations onl 
occur in the manuscript. Instead of “ God's true religion,” as the 
phrase is in our propts:honk of 1604, it is “thy true religion ;” and 
instead of “all bishops, pastors, and curates,” it is, ‘all bishops, 
ors, and ministers,” 
At the close of this prayer follows, “The grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ,” &c. And thus ends the order for dai/y morning prayer. |. 


Tam unwilling to trespass further upon your space in the present 
number, I remain yours very faithfully, 


ALEXANDER IRWin. 


* Nearly an entire line is here wanting in the MS., it having been cut. _ 
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Sin,—I. should feel greatly obliged if any of your 

learned in ecclesiastical law and practices, would inform me, throu 
the medium of the British Magazine, whether a parish clerk has, in 
every case, an absolute claim of right to select and fix the tunes or 
music for the psalmody in our church service.- I am, Sir, your 
obedient servant, An OLD Sugsertser, 


a 


‘THE CHURCH IN NEWFOUNDLAND, 


(Continued from vol. xxvii. p, 619.) 
: Sir,—In speculating on the plans and prospects of Bishop Feild in his 
a new and arduous sphere of duty, we are sure that we mean no disre- 
a spect to his high office, or to his own personal fitness for it. The 
- writer of these lines knows him too well to think that, if he should 
= chance to see them, he would be in the slightest degree offended b 
« one of his brethren at home amusing himself with guesses at his aif 2 


culties, and at his plans for meeting them. For he is quite sure that 
Bishop Feild, of all men, would enter most warmly into the spirit of 
that touching passage in the Missionary Langhorne’s letter to Dr, 
Townson : “I am banished to the further ends of the world, but in my 
conduct I am not unmindful of such things as you and the clergy of 
Malpas would approve—and your influence and theirs is felt amidst 
savage bears and wolves, in the woods of Mecklenburgh, and the shores 
ofthe Ontario.” For savageness, we fear, the bays of the Newfoundland 
bs coast, and the party-strifes in the capital, may well vie with anything 
ee which the forests and lakes on the continent of America could show. 
Let us, theri, look at the actual state of things in this sea-girt diocese 


a 


BS on Bishop Feild’s arrival in it. He landed at St. John’s, on Thurs- 
4 day, the 4th of July, 1844; and, though the manner of his entrance 
& into the scene of his future labours was not exactly like that of St. 
E. Augustine at Canterbury, yet enough of worldly honour was shown 
¥ him to prove that to the constituted authorities of the place their 
2 bishop’s arrival among them was not without interest. And what did 
E he find to be the state of the church and the schools in the island at 
this time ? 

a }, First, let us take the metropolis of the island, with a population 
a of nearly 20,000 souls, and there he finds two churches, two clergy- 
. men, and one daily school. In the out-harbours, five or six in num- 
3 ber, which constitute a part of the town, and contain about 5000 more 
a people, though there were churches and schools, yet there was no 
4 . man to officiate in them. If we reckon the church people in 
a this district at 5000, a fifth part of the whole, (and this is not the view 
E which is taken’ by one who has had the oversight of the flock intrusted 
2 to him—for, whether they will submit to his rule or not, he cannot 
a throw off the care of them,) but reckoning only this number to be 
“ cared for—and, considering the distance, and difficulties of access to 
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the out-harbours, we must see that the bishop found a very scanty 
provision for their spiritual wants. Among the first things which he 
did was to establish a daily service in St. Thomas’s church, to appoint 
Mr. Palairet, his chaplain, who accompanied him from England, to 
the care of the out-harbours, and to set about the already projected 
rebuilding of the parish church as the future cathedral. 

And this latter design is ove of great importance and difficulty. 
From a glance at the Report of the Building Committee, published 
October, 1844, it appears that nox f 38001. has been already ex- 
pended in preparing for the intended building—and that out of that 
sum nearly 1560/. are subscriptions from England, and the remainder, 
amounting to 2240/., are from Newfoundland itself—that at present all 
the subscriptions promised are, from Newfoundland 12001/., and from 
England 1750/., making in all 2950/.—a sum which does not seem at 
all adequate for the completion of what remains to be done in the 
erection of a building which shall be commensurate with the wants of 
the town, or the dignity of the see. This of itself must be a perplex- 
ing sight to the bishop ; the first stone of a new cathedral already laid, 
and nothing more done than the preparation of some of the materials 
for building—with the certain prospect of inadequate funds, and con- 
flicting claims for pews and sittings. Especially, when he sees, not 
far off, the Romanists of the colony erecting a cathedral of far larger size 
and more ambitious pretensions, and the poorest among them contri- 


buting of their labour or their substance to the completion of the work. . 


Sir R. Bonnycastle speaks of it in the following manner :* “ This edifice 
pide harnee! when finished, the extraordinary fact of having been 
raised chiefly by voluntary labour. The stone was brought from 
Kelly’s Island, in vessels free of charge, raised from the shore, landed 
on the Bishop’s wharf, and taken up the steep hill, on the summit of 
which the cathedral stands, and handed to the builders, all by volun- 
tary labour—men, women, and children assisting in the work—and in 
one working season of summer and autumn the enormous walls of this 
church, capable of holding several thousand people, were raised twenty 
feet, and the windows arched, and secured by several courses over 
them. It is a curious sight in the winter mouths, when the snow is 
good for roads, to see whole gangs of hardy, healthy-looking New- 


foundland fishermen dragging, by main force, tons of stone on sledges 
for miles.” 


Surely this zeal for the house of their God, shown by those whom 
we are accustomed to look down upon as the deluded victims of 
idolatry and superstition, may serve for a lesson to ourselves, and 
teach us that in vain shall we boast of a purer faith, if we suffer our- 
rake a to be so far outdone by them in zeal, and liberality, and self- 

enial, 

If we pass on from the cathedral of the metropolis to the officiating 
clergy, the sight is not much more cheering. We cannot better de- 
scribe this, than by giving a large portion of the Bishop’s letter to the 


Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, as published in their’ last 
Report :— 


* Newfoundland, in 1842, vol, ii. p, 111. 
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« At present (he says) the clergyman of St. Thomas's church, the 
Rev. C. Blackman, the oldest missionary in the island, has the whole 
business of instructing the pupils of the Theological Institution ; is gar- 
rison chaplain, and performs three full services at his church every 
Sunday ; besides visiting the sick, occasionally at the distance of nine 
or ten miles. The other clergyman, the Rev. T. F. H. Bridge, has 
four full services, with a sermon at each, every Sunday, and a full 
service every Friday, besides a great deal of visiting the sick, with 
other parochial and ecclesiastical business. He is most zealous and 
indefatigable. ‘There is no other clergyman in St. John’s except Mr. 
Paluiret, on whom I intend that the care of the out-harbours should 
devolve; the duty lately performed by Mr. Wood, now gone to 
Jamaica. He will assist, also, at the Theological Institution, and my 
projected academy, and be my examining chaplain. The out-harbours 
are five or six in number, at the distance of nine or ten miles, one of 
them eighteen miles, from St. John’s, and nearly as much from each 
other. ‘There may commonly, I hope, be a single service at two of 
these places every Sunday, but frequently, especially in bad weather, 
only at one ; and for that purpose it will be necessary that the clergy- 
man go to one of them on Saturday, and rest, as best he may, in some | 
fisherman's hut.” 

Before we leave the metropolis, we would transcribe a few lines 
from a letter of a person, on whose observation and veracity we can 
depend, with respect to schools :— 

“ You ask if there are any national or infant schools in Newfound- 
land—and, alas! there is hardly one you would have the least plea- 
sure in looking at: not one in St. John’s. And the children in the 
streets are the rudest, dirtiest, your eyes ever beheld—they are as 
rude and rough as the dogs with whom they lie in the streets. There 
is but one school for our children in St. John’s, supported by the New- 
ioundland School Society. A master and mistress, with a house and 
salary of 120/. a-year, man and wife; but the mistress takes very little 
part in the teaching. There is no infant school, no clothing, or pro- 
vident club,—but a great temperance society, subverting all Christian 
principles, if any should be found. This is the point of union of Ro- 
manists, church people, and dissenters,—to divide again, and quarrel 
re bitterly than before. Alas! it is an unhappy place this St. 

ohn’s!” 

2. Krom the metropolis, let us pass to the other settlements of the 
island; and here, for a considerable part of the coast, we may best 
make use of the bishop’s own words in a letter to a friend, who had 
been his curate in England :—-“* What I should like to tell you, if it 
were not a sad and sore subject, would be the state of our churches 
and missions; and I should hardly know where to begin, or how to 
end. If I were to take you to St. George’s Bay, in the west, you 
would see a deacon schoolmaster (Mr. Meek) performing, as his 
title denotes, the offices of deacon and schoolmaster among a race of 
fishermen, who have put up for him a wooden house, school-room, and 
church. For three years he has been among them, ‘ labouring (I 
may say)in the word and doctrine ;’ and during all that time has never 
himself had the privilege of receiving the Lord’s Supper, and, of course, 
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could not administer it to his flock. No bishop has ever visited the 
spot, and none of the young people have been confirmed. So remote 
is the spot, and so rarely visited, that, being at St, John’s, having 
taken advantage of the accidental visit of a man-of-war, going round 
the island, he was obliged to return, and could not wait a few days for 
the visitation, fearing that he might not have another opportunity for 
a whole year. And there were his wife and children, as well as his 
flock, from whom, as it was, he was separated full six weeks. He is 
the only clergy:nan on the western shore, The next clergyman to 
him is Mr. Blackmore, (a priest, on the Burges Islands, on the south 
shore,) who has 180 miles and more of stormy coast in his mission, and 
is the only priest on the south coast. ‘The next to him, in Placentia 
Bay, is Mr. Jeynes, from Hereford, who was also ordained as a deacon 
schoolmaster ; and these are the only two clergymen on that extensive 
and dangerous shore, now getting thickly, or at least in many places, 
inhabited and settled. But I had better confine myself to my own 
operations at St. John’s; for the story all round the coast is nearly 
the same, and the consequences such as you may imagine, but I 
would rather not describe.” 

Thus far the bishop's letter; and for the rest of the melancholy 
story we must have recourse to the last report of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. If we look at the map 
of Newfoundland, and imagine seven missionaries situated at seven 
different places between Trinity Harbour and Twillingate on the 
eastern coast, and eight more on the different sides of that neck of 
land which divides the two bays of Conception and Trinity, and count 
the two at Burin and Ferry Land, we shall have, with those alread 
mentioned in the bishop's letters, and Mr. Chapman, (who former! 
occupied the station at ‘I'willingate, and isnow returned to Newfound- 
Jand,) the whole number of the clergy of the island twenty-four. And 
truly, we may ask, “ What are they among so many?” Fancy the 
case of a clergyman among ourselves having to provide for the ser- 
vices of two or three churches twenty or thirty miles from each other, 
—and no road to them but by sea, no conveyance but an open boat, 
none to depend upon but himself,—and would he not be inclined to say, 
“ Who is sufficient for these things?’”? When he saw the difficulty of 
keeping his appointments,—when he felt how hard it was to exert him- 
self properly under the influence of fatigue and cold and hunger, and 
that weariness and weakness which those causes, long continued, are 
sure to bring,—would he not at times be inclined to give up the matter 
in despair? But this is the actual condition of many a faithful 
labourer in Newfoundland. Then, again, think of the effects upon; a 
man’s own mind. Left alone, as it were, in that dreary wilderness, 
great part of his time is occupied in walking or sailing to his different 
settlements, without the opportunity of intercourse with a brother. in 
the ministry for months together. The bishop's visitation—and. this 
can only happen very rarely, and when it does take place is attended 
with much expense of time, and money, and personal inconvenience— 
is the oy occasion when he can take counsel with those who are 
older, and more experienced in the duties of the ministry than himself. 


Then think of the hardships which must be undergone in such a ser. 
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vice—the coarse fare, the bad lodging, the uncongenial company, the 
toil, the danger. When we read the journals of the Bishop of Nova 
Scotia and Archdeacon Wix, and hear their testimony to the self- 
denying labours and privations of the Newfoundland clergy ; or when 
we read some of their own letters describing the toilsome walk, the 
smoky room, the wind-pierced hovel, the crowded dormitory, and the 
ill-furnished bed,—we feel like Bishop Hurd,* and “ humble ourselves 
before such heroic virtue, or rather adore the grace of God in Christ 
Jesus, which is able to produce such examples of it in our degenerate 
world.” 

We sometimes think what a rebuke is this to the refinement, and 
ease, and division which are eating out the vitals of the church at 
home! When we see young clergymen finding time to read all that 
an over-busy literature can supply,—minutely acquainted with every 
nice distinction and frivolous peculiarity of the party to which they 
belong, ready to quarrel, and able to talk learnedly about some cere- 
monial or decoration of the church, or some verbal accuracy in the 
statement of an article of the faith, and determined to bring things to 
a standstill till their own view of the matter is adopted,—we cannot 
help wishing that there was some law in the church, as in the army, 
which had the power of sending such persons to a station where they 
would have less temptation and opportunity to indulge their peculiar 
failings: then there might be a hope that they would be willing to 
merge all their minor differences in the one great work of saving souls 
and glorifying God. They would see, without anything of ‘lax or 
latitudinarian spirit, that the church is then most catholic, and the 
gospel most pure, when the ministers of that church and that gospel 
adapt themselves most completely to the people among whom the 
are placed, and strive, by the most entire self-denial, to become “ all 
things to all men, if by any means they may win some.” 

But we must turn for a moment from the ministers to the people in 
those neglected spots; and when we know what human nature is, 
there can be no difficulty in conceiving their ignorance, and vice, and 
misery. And truly the picture, which Archdeacon Wix and other 
writers have given of the degraded state of many whose lot is cast 
on these desolate shores, is very painful. But there is no occasion to 
enter into particulars too well known to need repetition. There is 
occasion, however, to ask whether the blood of those neglected souls 
will not be required at the hands of somebody. Has the Govern- 
ment done all it ought, and all it might, when it gives the in- 
come formerly paid to two archdeacons to the bishop of the diocese ? 
Is this a fitting sum for the Government to devote to the moral and 
spiritual instruction of a colony, which certainly is yielding a large 
revenue of wealth and other advantages to the parent state ? What 
are the merchants of Newfoundland doing ?—Do we hear of many 
of them building churches, establishing schools, or endowing minis- 
ters in places from whence they are drawing every year princely 
incomes ?—Do they act like the great men of our own country, who 
built our ancient parish churches, and endowed the ministers of them ? 


* Sermon before S, P, G. 1781. 
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These things were not then done by carrying round the box for con- 
tributions, but by the munificence of those gentlemen who derived 
their wealth from the produce of the soil. But now what is the actual 
state of things in the diocese of Newfoundland?—If we take the 
60001, a-year given by the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts for the support of its missions there, and the 500/. 
a-year paid by the Newfoundland School Society for their schools in 
thé island, we have the sum-total of what is being done by our church 
there. The Roman Catholics, indeed, the Methodists, and other 
denominations of Christians, are not idle ; and who could wish them to 
be in such a state of things? But we must not flatter ourselves 
that they are supplying our lack of service. And yet now there is 
abundant testimony that the desolate shores of Newfoundland would 
yield as rich a harvest as other places; that the soil is by no means 
ungrateful; and that there would be no want of church feeling and 
Christian principle, if proper cultivation were bestowed upon it. The 
Bishop of Nova Scotia* said of it, in 1838, « There is no part of the 
British dominions, where the services of devoted clergymen are more 
affectionately welcomed, and no place where such services appear to 
be more eminently blessed. I have seen boat after boat follow the 
visiting missionary from settlement to settlement; and it is impossible 
to behold a more becoming and cordial regard for the ministers and 
ordinances of the church than is manifested by this warm-hearted 
people. It is most deplorable, therefore, that large numbers of them 
should be left entirely destitute of the spiritual instruction which they 
desire above all things. Thousands of them remain for years—for 
ten, twenty years—without seeing a clergyman, and without the con- 
solations of the church of Christ.””. And Archdeacon Wixt bears the 
same testimony in a still more affecting manner, when he tells us ia 
his pathetic narrative of James Miles, from Shaftesbury, in Dorset- 
shire, who had been fifty-six years in Newfoundland, and had never 
before seen a clergyman, and who reads on Sundays to the surround- 
ing families, which are chiefly from his own stock,—although to his 
grief, some, having intermarried with Roman Catholics, have declined 
attendance on the Liturgy.” Nay, we see of how much good even 
books have been the instruments—nothing less than that of keeping 
up the knowledge of religion in many a remote settlement, The 
archdeacon often tells us how a Bible, or a Prayer-book, or a Whole 
Duty of Man, or some such book, has been the means of causing that 
the fear of God should not wholly cease among them. And we can 
well understand this, It is quite different among ourselves, where 
tracts and books are so easily and unsparingly distributed that they 
become vile in people’s eyes, and prove “a savour of death unto 
death,” to those who thus misuse them. Bat it is not at all like this 
in Newfoundland. There all the books have another appearance. 
They were the gifts of a fond parent, or respected minister, or beloved 
friend. They are associated with the happy days of childhood,—with 


* Speech at Willis’s Rooms, June 22nd, 1838. 
t Journal, p. 58. 
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the home of their youth, and the church of their native land, They 
are seen by them, where all their precious privileges and blessings are 
absent; and they are prized, not merely for themselves, but for the 
much-regretted and valuable objects which they bring to mind. They 
are not thrown by as dull, or sold as waste-paper, but they are read 
with a softened heart and a subdued spirit. And when that is the 
case, we cannot be surprised at their producing a contrary effect to 
what they too often do with us, where they are given merely to 
save trouble, and received without thankfulness to the giver or value 
for the gift. ‘T'o adopt Archdeacon Wix’s warm and persuasive language 
at the end of his journal, we would hope that some will be roused 
to do more than they have yet done tosend the missionary, the school, 
the Bible, the Prayer-book, the treasures which they value so much 


themselves, to people who will really prize them. They may have 


no silver and gold to give in exchange for them, but they will esteem 
them not the less, It will not be casting pearls before swine. 

3. But we must turn to another subject. In contemplating the 
improvement of a colony, something more is to be thought of than 
planting a minister, or building a church in the most thickly-peopled 
places, Measures must be taken for bettering the moral and intellectual 
character of the higher orders of the people, and for training them up in 
the good ways of the church. And, with a view to this most desirable 
object, Bishop Feild has begun a school in St. John’s, for which a 
master has been sent out from England,—Mr. Newman, a graduate of 
Wadham College, Oxford. And here the peculiar circumstances of 
the colony present a very formidable hindrance to any efforts of this 
kind. Divided, as it is, in religion and politics, it is found impossible 
to set up a school on any one set of principles, The Romanist, and 
the Dissenter, of every shade and variety of opinion, all alike claim 
an interest in this school, and will not admit of any interference with 
their own peculiar notions. And, accordingly, a school has been set 
on foot by the legislature, for the education of the higher classes; but 
it is founded on such liberal principles, as give to no particular creed 
the pre-eminence. In short, religion is avowedly, and on principle, 
excluded from the teaching of this school, Of such schemes we our- 
selves have seen the working and ill-success; and we cannot be sur- 
prised that Bishop Feild should have determined to have nothing to 
do with so godless a plan. He has, therefore, taken a house at his 
own risk, and commenced a school on very moderate terms, and 
invited the co-operation and support of the members of the church of 
England, in St. John’s. He forgoes the state support, for the sake of 
teaching “ the faith once delivered to the saints,” as it has come down 
to us through the hands of men, who for the sake of that faith have 
“ hazarded their lives unto the death.” This seems to be the right 
plan; for, however much we may differ generally on church princi- 
ples from Dr. Arnold, thus far we most cordially agree with him, 
when he says,—* Whilst I quite acknowledge the equal rights of the 
church of Scotland, I acknowledge no right in any third system (for a 
church it cannot be called) to be dominant both over the church of 
Scotland, and over us. I would allow no third power or principle to 
say to both churchesNeither of you shall train your people in your 
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own way, but in a certain third way, which, as it is that of neither, 
may, perhaps, suit both. I would have the two churches stand: side 
by side, each free, and each sovereign over its own people; but I do 
not approve of such a fusion of the one into the other, as would pro- 


duce a third substance unlike either of them.”* Thus far we mast 


all agree—and in what follows there seems to be the only proper and 


straightforward plan (mutatis mutandis) for such an institution under 
the existing circumstances: “I confess that what I should like best 
would be to see two colleges founded,—one an English college, the other 
a Scotch college. Each college possessing full independence within 
itself—the education of the members of each would in all respects be 
according to their respective churches.” And this is the plan which 
Bishop Feild bas adopted in behalf of his own communion: and 
though for a time it will throw influence into the hands of the 
Roman Catholics and Dissenters,—inasmuch as they alone will par- 
take of the advantages which are given by the legislature to the state 
school,—yet this will only be a small loss, in comparison with much 
higher interests which would be endangered by a different plan. 
And even this loss need not be felt, if the members of the church of 
England in the colony were true to themselves, to one another, and, 
above all, to the church which they profess to call their Mother: for 
it is a very short-sighted policy to have regard only to the pecuniary 
view of a question, Let them think what a school, based on church 
principles, conducted by competent masters, and closely watched over 
by the bishop himself, might do in a very few years in raising the 
tone of morals and learning in the island, and let them estimate how 
many interests are bound up, as it were, in this elevation—interests of 
themselves, their agents and servants, down to the lowest store-keeper 
or labourer. Let them take all this into their consideration, and they 
would soon put this school on so firm a footing as to need no assist- 
ance from a legislature, which gives it only at the price of so costly 
a sacrifice. Truly our hopes and expectations are built mainly on 
this school. In a thriving colony, like this, where settlement is every 
day increasing, it is of the greatest importance to train up the young 
of the place in such a way ; and we hope that from this seminary of 
useful learning and religious education will issue forth many a hopeful 
youth, to fill, in due season, with credit to himself and advantage to 
the colony, the most important offices of church and state therein. 

4. But, besides this school, and as a supplement to it, there is 
another institution, of equal, or, if possible, even greater value to the 
church in Newfoundland, and that is, the Theological Institution at 
St. John’s, for the training of candidates for holy orders. It has long 
been felt that there is no way of procuring a regular and due succes- 
sion of fitly qualified persons for the ministry in any country, eqial to 
that of training up the sons of the soil in the country itself. And, 
therefore, it is a foremost object of almost all our colonial bishops to 
establish, in some place of their diocese, a school of divinity, in which 
(as the Bishop of Australiat expresses it) “ promising young men, 
from eighteen to twenty-three, might be trained in the knowledge of 
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the duties of their profession, as well as initiated into the practical dis- 
charge of them.” Such an institution was established at St. John’s, 
by Bishop Spencer, and the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
allows 3001. a-year for the support of students in it. ‘This sum will be 
placed at the bishop’s disposal, to use as he may consider most,con- 
ducive to the welfare of the institution, This was the plan which the 
excellent Bishop Berkeley had so much at heart ; and he designed to 
place his college in a spot which is contained within the limits of the 
diocese of Newfoundland. For the Bermudas, though situated in so 
different a latitude from Newfoundland, is still entrusted to the over- 
sight of the bishop of that see. From this spot, as a centre, that great 
man intended should go ferth the missionaries and preachers, who 
should carry the light of truth into the darkest corners of the far west. 
This infant college has a far humbler object in view,—and thatis, to send 
forth men, who will count it a great preferment to be allowed, in some 
retired bay of Newfoundland, among ignorant fishermen and their poor 
families, to make known these blessed words, which shall teach them in 
this world, “in whatsoever state they are, therewith to be content,” 
and give them well-grounded hopes of glory and happiness in the 
And, when we contemplate the bishop’s 
plan for the management of this institution—that he — like 
Bishop Berkeley before him, to preside over it himself—to live in ita 
frugal, common life, with students, catechists, and missionaries—to 
keep an open house for such of the clergy of the island as at visita- 
tions or other occasions are obliged to come to St. John’s—we cannot 
help thinking that the benefit of it to the colony will be great indeed, 
Over and above its direct object of training up future missionaries, 
the house itself, when its purpose is known, will be, as it were, a con- 
stant witness for God in the midst of a busy and money-getting town. 
When the morning and evening bell is heard calling its inmates to 
prayer twice each day—when the quiet, unobtrusive behaviour of the 
students, and their visits to the sick and needy, are observed—when 
the influence of the holy life, the pious conversation, the sound judg- 
meut, and varied learning, of those who bear rule in it, is felt—surely 
there will be a new impulse given to the thoughts and feelings of that 
city’s population, from Government House down to the busiest store 
or fish-flake, or the hut in which the most afflicted children of 
humanity hide their heads. Who knows but some care-worn spirit 
may find rest—some mammon-loving heart be converted to God— 
some soul, long familiar with a hopeless sorrow, receive refreshment 
and consolation from these silent preachers. Such institutions never 
have existed, in any kind of wholesome vigour and efficiency, without 
producing effects far beyond the direct objects which they aimed at. 
Such are the principal schemes, we believe, which Bishop Feild has 
iu view for the improvement of that portion of the flock of Christ 
committed to his care. In another letter, I would take notice of 


some of the difficulties with which the Bishop of Newfoundland has to 
contend, R, D. 
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NOTICES AND REVIEWS. 


Feasts and Fasts, By Edward Vansittart Neale, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 
8vo. London: Murray. 


Tue volume before us professes to be “ an Essay on the rise, progress, 
and present state of the Laws relating to Sundaysand other Holidays, 
and days of Fasting; with notices of the origin of those days, and of 
the sittings and vacations of the Courts.” 

This compilation has evidently cost Mr. Neale much labour and 
research : it is throughout judiciously arranged, and furnished, at the 
end, with accurate and useful Tables of laws, “ by which judicial pro- 
ceedings, and other acts of a secular nature, have been prohibited on 
seasons kept holy by the church.” 

This volume must form an indispensable book of reference for the 
student of our church history in relation to the regulations of the 
state, and an excellent handmaid to Nelson on Fasts and Festivals. 


Remarks on the Rev. E. B. Elliot's “ Hore Apocalyptice.” By the Rev. T. 
Kerchever Arnold, M.A., &c. London: Rivington. 1845. 8vo. pp. 63. 


A quiet, but most complete exposure of a system of prophecy, which 
few men of any pretension to learning or abilities regard as anything 
but untenable and absurd. Mr. Arnold’s own views, however, are 
not yet fully formed. One who can see so clearly the follies of Mr. 
Elliott's system, is not likely to rest long in the figurative system of 
interpreting any portion of the prophecies. The figurative and 
spiritual system is that which lies at the bottom of the year-day 
theory, and of all the other reveries against which Mr. Arnold so ably 
contends, and constitutes the real evil and mischief of them all. 
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CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN THE LORD PRIMATE OF IRELAND 
AND THE RIGHT HON. SIR ROBERT PEEL, BART., ON THE 
SUBJECT OF A PARLIAMENTARY GRANT IN AID OF THE 
SCHOOLS IN CONNEXION WITH THE CHURCH EDUCATION 
SOCIETY FOR LRELAND, 


LETTER I. 


From the Lord Primate of Ireland to the Right Hon. Sir Robert Peel. 
: Charles-street, St. James’s-square, May 31, 1845. 
My dear Sir Robert, 
I nave been requested by several members of both houses of parliament, who 
are connected with Ireland, to bring again under the consideration of her 
Majesty's government the condition and claims of those schools for the educa- 
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tion of the poor in Ireland, in which the sacred Scriptures are made an essen- 
tial part of the instruction given to the pupils, and which, on that account, 
are denied any assistance out of the funds granted by parliament for the ad- 
vancement of education. In compliance with the wishes of the noble and 
distinguished persons who have assured me of their readiness to support me 
in making this application, and whose address to me I beg leave to enclose, I 
would now solicit your attention to this important question. And in doing 
so, I would also mention that having recently, in conjunction with a majority 
of the Irish prelates, deemed it right to restate publicly the grounds of our 
conscientious objections to the national system of education, and our reasons 
for endeavouring to uphold, as far as in our power, the schools which are 
founded on the principle of making the Holy Scriptures the basis of instruce 
tion, our sentiments have been responded to by 1700 of the clergy, who have 
expressed their concurrence in the views which we put forward. Nor is this 
agreement in our sentiments confined to the ministers of the church, for a 
meeting of noblemen and gentlemen having been convened in Dublin, resolu- 
tions were adopted approving of the system on which these schools are con- 
ducted, and an earnest hope expressed, ‘‘ that her Majesty's government would 
take into consideration the painful position in which the clergy and members 
of the established church who conscientiously object to the present national 
system, are placed in reference to education in Ireland.” These resolutions, a 
copy of which I also enclose, are signed by 1632 of the landed proprietors 
and gentry. And amongst the names.affixed to them, and to the address, are 
those of thirty-three peers, and a large body of deputy-lieutenants and magis- 
trates. Petitions to the same effect have likewise been presented to parlia- 
ment during the present session, signed by more than 60,000 persons. 

It is, therefore, in the name of a majority of the prelates, and more than 
3000 of the nobility, gentry, and clergy of Ireland, and supported by the 
petitions of 60,000 of the people, that I make this appeal to her Majesty’s 
government. I make it in behalf of 1820 schools, which afford a scriptural 
education to 103,883 children of the poor. 

These schools are in connexion with the Church Education Society; the re- 
ligious education given in them is under the superintendence of the clergy of 
the established church, and they are open to children of every religious per- 
suasion. No compulsion is used to induce pupils to attend them; but they 
are voluntarily resorted to by 32,900 Roman catholics, and 13,500 protestant 
dissenters. And there is, in fact, more of a really united education to be 
found in these schools—by which I mean an actual union in the same schools 
of children of various creeds—than in any other schools now in Ireland. I 
state this fact as the result of my inquiries into the subject. 

On the support of the schools in connexion with the Church Education 
Society, upwards of 33,000/. were expended in the last year. Besides which, 
a sum of nearly 10,000/. has been raised towards establishing a fund for their 
permanent endowment ; thereby furnishing substantial evidence of the esti- 
mation in which these schools are held by the patrons, who, from their resi- 
dence among the people, and their acquaintance with their wants and feelings, 
are well able to judge of the value and the suitableness of these institutions. 
Large, however, as the contributions are which have been given towards the 
maintenance of the schools to which this letter refers, the sum is inadequate 
to provide, in the manner in which it is desirable, for the support of the 
respectable teachers under whom they are placed, or to defray the expense of 
introducing into all of them those improvements in the mode of instruction, 
which the friends of education would desire to see adopted in every school for 
the poorer classes. And large as is the number of the schools, and of the pupils 
attending them, a still greater number would be added were sufficient funds 
supplied for their support. So acceptable is the system, and so numerous the 
Class of persons desirous to avail themselves of its benefits. 
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‘The claim which these schools have to receive some assistance from the 
state would seem to be just and reasonable. They cannot be considered as 
exclusive schools, inasmuch as they are attended by 46,000 dissenters from 
the established church. Nor can they be charged with using compulsion to 
force the Scriptures into the hands of those who are unwilling to read them, 
for the attendance of the children in these schools is perfectly voluntary. It 
cannot be said that they do not stand in need of aid, for most of them are very 
inadequately provided with the means of support. Nor can it with any fair- 
ness be alleged that their patrons are sufficiently snaogiry Aber maintain them 
without assistance, while in the far wealthier districts of England the aid of 
parliament is liberally given towards the establishment of schools for the 

PeThe conscientious objections which the patrons of these schools have to the 
national system, and their consequent unwillingness to adopt it, are not the 
result of factious feeling, political prejudice, or transient excitement. The 
patrons of these valuable institutions are firmly persuaded, that they are main- 
taining a sacred principle in upholding the system on which they are based. 
And their adherence to that principle has been proved to be sincere and stead- 
fast. A deference for the scruples of those who would not avail themselves 
of the schools which formerly existed, was the reason alleged for establishing 
the national system. Is it unreasonable to ask, that the scruples of those who 
on conscientious grounds feel themselves precluded from adopting that system, 
should likewise meet with some consideration at the hands of the state, which 
is to act as the common parent of all the members of the community? Are 
prepossessions against the use of the Bible entitled to regard, and preposses- 
sions in favour of making the inspired volume the basis of education to meet 
with no sympathy or encouragement? 

In England it is not judged to be inconsistent with the advancement of 
education to give aid to two societies, conducted on different systems. I am 
unable to perceive why aid should be placed under greater restrictions in Ire- 
land, and why 1800 most useful schools, scattered over every part of the 
country, and so popular as to be attended by 103,800 children, should be re- 
fused assistance ? Even in the colony of New South Wales, where the Irish 
system of national education has been introduced, the aid of government is 
not limited to schools conducted on that plan. A more liberal mode of dis- 
tribution has, | am informed, of late been adopted by the colonial authorities, 
in consequence of the objections which were felt by many against this system ; 
and schools which are founded on other principles are now permitted to share 
in the bounty of the state. 

I would most earnestly submit these statements to the consideration of her 
Majesty's advisers. And I shall anxiously hope for such a favourable reply as 
I shall have pleasure in communicating to the distinguished persons who have 
requested me to address you upon this subject, upon which such a large portion 
of the community feel so detply intersated. 

I have the honour, &c., 


Joun G. ARMAGH. 
Right Hon. Sir Robert Peel, Bart. 


DOCUMENTS ENCLOSED IN THE LORD PRIMATE’S LETTER, 
NO, I. 


To the Right Honourable and Most Reverend His Grace the Lord Archbishop 
of Armagh, &c. §c. 


We, the undersigned, beg most respectfully to offer to your grace the ex- 
_ pression of our cordial sympathy in the painial and difficult position in which 
he Irish branch of the established church is placed with reference to national 
education, and of our deep-felt gratitude for the firm and dignified part which 
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your grace has taken in maintaining the principle of sound scriptural instruc- 
tion. 

We consider the maintenance of God's holy word as the standard of religious 
instruction, to be inseparable from our duty to God—from the true profession 
of the Christian faith, and from the very foundation of our protestant church. 

We are convinced that the youth of the country cannot be duly instructed 
in the moral and social duties of life, unless that instruction have its basis on 
the sacred Scriptures; and we do not believe that a people can be trained in 
solid principles of loyalty to their sovereign, unless they are brought up in a 
sound scriptural knowledge of their duty to God. Many circumstances 
warrant us in entertaining a strong hope that a united system might be framed 
upon this principle, and that ifsanctioned and assisted by government, it would 
be taken advantage of by numbers of all denominations. 

We deeply regret, that while her Majesty’s government have continued the 
system of the National Board of Education in Ireland, and largely increased 
the grant for its support, they have declined acceding to the request made by 
your grace, in reference to scriptural education, in the year 1842; and have 
refused either so to modify the present national system as to enable those of 
the established church who entertain the sentiments we now express, to form 
schools in connexion with the national board, or to grant funds for the pur- 
poses of education in the principles of the established church, 

We implore your grace to renew your reasonable and just demands for the 
attainment of this most important object in whatever manner you may deem 
most advisable ; and we feel it our duty to tender the assurance of od readi- 
ness to support your grace in the maintenance of the principles by which we 
have hitherto been actuated on the subject, being firmly convinced that sound 
scriptural education is indispensable to the preservation of the true religion 
established amongst us, and to the social and moral improvement of the rising 


generation. 
Manchester. Bernard, M.P. 
Downshire. Northland, M.P. 
Roden. Claud Hamilton, M.P. 
Enniskillen. John Manners, M.P, 
Erne. H. A. Cole, M.P. 
Bandon. A. Lefroy, M.P. 
Clancarty. B. E. Freke. 
Lorton. Frederick Shaw, M.P. 
Castlemaine. James P. Maxwell, M.P. 
Carbery. A. B. Brooke, M.P. 
Farnham. Thomas Vesey, M.P. 
Waterford. William Beresford, M.P. 
Thomond. William Gore, M.P. 
Mayo. John Ffolliott, M.P. 
Charleville. Thomas Edward Taylor, M.P. 
De Vesci. James Hans Hamilton, M.P. 
O'Neil. Augustus Stafford O'Brien, M.P. 
Courtoun. Theobald Jones, M.P. 
Bantry. William Verner, M.P. 
Berehaven. Thomas Bateson, M.P. 
Mervyn Archdall, M.P. 
Edward Grogan, M.P. 
Wa. H, Gregory, M.P. 
George A. Hamilton, M.P. 
Edward Conolly, M.P. 
Nath. Alexander, M.P. 
Edmund Hayes, M.P. 
C. P. Leslie, M.P. 
W Acton, M.P, 
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no. I. 


At a meeting of noblemen and gentlemen, held at Morrison's Hotel, Dub- 
lin, on Thursday, January 30, 1845, the Earl of Roden, K.S.P., in the Chair, 

Mr. George A. Hamilton, member for the University of Dublin, was re- 
quested to act as secretary. 

The following resolutions were unanimously agreed to :— 


Proposed by the Marquis of Downshire, K.S.P. ; seconded by Lord Viscount 
Bernard, M.P. : 


“ Resolved—That at a crisis such as the present, the able and dignified 
declaration on the subject of education made by his grace the lord primate of 
Ireland, and a majority of the bishops of the established church, is calculated 
to create confidence and hope among the friends of sound scriptural educa- 
tion, and demands our acknowledgments and support.” 


Proposed by the Earl of Bandon; seconded by Charles Cobbe, Esq. : 


** Resolved—That our respectful thanks be tendered to his grace and those 

relates, for the firm, temperate, and conclusive manner in which they have 

in that declaration, vindicated the cause of scriptural education, and asserted 
the principles and claims of the established church.” 


Ag as by the Earl of Rathdowne; seconded by Edward Grogan, Esq., 
M.P. : 


“‘ Resolved—That without any desire to make the question of education in 
Ireland a political question, or to embarrass in any way her Majesty’s present 
government, in accordance with those principles which we have always con- 
scientiously maintained, and which we feel to involve considerations of para- 


mount importance, we deem it our duty to express our full concurrence in the 
sentiments contained in that declaration.” 


Proposed by Viscount Castlemaine; seconded by Captain Taylor, M.P. : 


“* Resolved—That it is our most earnest and anxious desire that her Ma- 
jesty’s government may be induced to reconsider this important subject; and 
while they have conceded so much to the scruples of other denominations, 
may regard the just claims of the established church in Ireland, and the posi- 
tion in which its members are placed in reference to education, and afford 
assistance to schools in connexion with the established church, on principles 


and conditions of which the clergy and laity may be able, conscientiously, to 
approve.” 


Proposed by John Barlow, Esq.; seconded by W. B. Smythe, Esq. : 


“ Resolved—That whilst we thus call upon government to assist the cause 
of sound scriptural education out of the public funds, we, at the same time, 
feel it our duty to urge upon the landed proprietors of Ireland, who are mem- 
bers of the established church, the duty of coming forward with increased zeal 
in aid of the funds of the Church Education Society, and thus to co-operate 


with them in the efforts which they are now making to provide a sound system 
of education in Ireland.” 


Proposed by John Wynne, Esq. ; seconded by George Macartney, Esq. : 

“ Resolved—That the following declaration be circulated throughout every 
diocese in this country; and we respectfully entreat of the parochial clergy to 
assist the laity in their respective parishes in procuring signatures.” 

Ropen, Chairman. 
“Groroe A. Hamitton, Secretary.” 


“« We, the undersigned, feeling deeply interested in the vital subject of sound 
scriptural education, and having read the resolutions adopted at the meeting 
held in Dublin, on the 30th of January, at which the Earl of Roden presided, 
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do hereby express our concurrence in the sentiments contained in those reso- 
lutions, and our earnest hope that her Majesty’s government will take into 
consideration the painful position in which the clergy and members of the es- 
tablished church, who object conscientiously to the present national system, 
are placed in reference to education in this country.” 

[Amongst the names affixed to this declaration are those of the 


Marquis of Ely. Viscount Harberton. 
Marquis of Westmer.h. Viscount Beresford. 
Earl of Mountcashel. Lord Dunsany. 
Earl of Mayo. Lord Kilmaine. 
Earl of Clonmel. Lord Clonbrock. 
Earl of Rathdowne. Lord Clarina. 
Viscount Massereene. Viscount Newry and Morne, M.P.] 
Viscount Lifford. 
LETTER Il, 
From The Right Hon. Sir Robert Peel to the Lord Primate of Ireland. 
My dear Lord, Whitehall, June, 9, 1845. 
1 have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of the communication which 


your grace addressed to me, bearing date the 31st of May. I have made it 
known to my colleagues in the service of the Queen. We hear with great 
regret that your grace, and the body on whose behalf you have appealed to the 
government,—a body so entitled to respectful consideration from the numbers, 
position, and high character of the individuals who compose it,—continue to 
entertain conscientious objections to the national system of education, and to 
the exclusive support given to that system by parliamentary grants recom- 
mended by the crown. 

We consider that the national system is founded and conducted in all its 
leading principles in conformity with the suggestions of a commission which 


was appointed some years since by the executive government of Ireland, for. 


the purpose of inquiring into the state of all the existing schools, “ and of 


framing a system of general public instruction, which, while it should afford ~ 


the opportunities of education to every description of the lower classes of the 
people, might at the same time, by keeping clear of all interference with the 
particular religious tenets of any, induce the whole to receive the benefits as 
one undivided body, under one and the same system, and in the same establish- 
ments.” 

Such was the object contemplated by the commissioners. It was their 
unanimous opinion that it was indispensable to the satisfactory attainment of 
that object, that it should be explicitly avowed and clearly understood, as the 
basis of any plan of general education in Ireland, that no attempt should be 
made to influence or disturb the religious tenets of any sect or description of 
Christians. 

The commissioners expressed a confident hope, that in schdéols advan- 
tageously situated, the general adoption of, and steady adherence to, a course 
of education manifestly superior in its mode and objects of instruction, and 
uniting a careful attention to moral and religious principles with a cordial pur- 
pose of respecting the peculiar tenets of different sects of Christians, would 
excite at first in the immediate neighbourhood, and by degrees in every part of 
Ireland, a strong prepossession in favour of such establishments, and effec- 
tually obviate any prejudices that might have been entertained against them. 

It is clear from the whole tenour of the report to which I am referring, that 
the commissioners were fully aware of the difficulties which must be con- 
tended with in combining religious instruction with any system of united 
education. They distinctly recognise the paramount importance of forming 
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the mind to just notions of duty, and sound principles of conduct; and admit 
that the mind can only be so formed by an early acquaintance with the Sacred 
Scriptures. Dut did the commissioners consider that there would be a viola- 
tion of religious principle, or of conscientious scruples, unless there were en- 
joined in the schools to be established the unrestricted use of the whole Bible ; 
or unless those schools were in connexion with the established church ; or 
unless daily religious instruction were enforced? On the contrary, they state 
expressly in their report that it appeared to them that a selection might be 
made of extracts from the Sacred Scriptures, in which the most important 
parts of sacred history should be included, together with all the precepts of 
morality, and all the instructive examples by which those precepts are illus- 
trated and enforced; and which should not be liable to any of the objections 
which have been made to the use of the Scriptures in the course of education. 
They state also,—and the passage is a very important one—“ that the study of 
such a volume of extracts from the Sacred Writings would in their opinion 
form the best preparation for that more particular religious instruction, which 
it would be the duty, and, they doubted not, the inclination, of their several 
ministers of religion to give at proper times and in other places to the children 
of their respective congregations.” 

The report to which I refer bears the signatures of— 

The Primate. 

The Archbishop of Cashel. 

The Bishop of Killala. 

Dr. Elrington, Provost of Trinity College, Dublin. 

The Right Hon, Isaac Corry. 

Mr. Edgeworth. 

Mr. Whitelaw, and 

Mr. Leslie Foster. 
Tt would be difficult to name persons of higher authority on the question of 
public instruction in Ireland. 

After reviewing the then existing institutions in that country, and the gene- 
ral state of education, and having had the whole subject under their consider- 
ation for a period of six years, they closed their labours by the unanimous 
recommendation of a plan of national education consonant in its general prin- 
ciples with that which has been since adopted with the sanction of the govern- 
ment and parliament, and is now conducted by the commissioners of national 
education. In proof of this I beg to refer to the general purport of the regula- 
tions adopted by the commissioners in respect to religious instruction in the 
national schools. 1 understand it to be this:— 

That opportunities are to be afforded to the children of cach school for re- 
ceiving such religious instruction as their parents or guardians may approve of. 

That the patrons of the several schools have the right of appointing such 
religious instruction as they may think proper to be given therein, provided 
that each school be open to children of all communions; that due regard be had 
to parental right and authority; that accordingly no child be compelled to 
receive Or*be present at any religious instruction to which his parents or 
guardians object ; and that the time for giving it be so fixed that no child shail 
be thereby, in effect, directly or indirectly, excluded from the other advantages 
which the school affords. Subject to this, religious instruction may be given 
either during the fixed school hours or otherwise. 

That in schools towards the building of which the commissioners have con- 
tributed, and which are therefore vested in trustees for the purposes of national 
education, such pastors or other persons as shall be approved of by the parents 
or guardians of the children respectively, shall have access to them in the 
school-room, for the purpose of giving them religious instruction there at con- 
venient times to be appointed for that purpose. 


That in schools nof vested, but which receive aid only by way of salary and 
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books, it is for the patrons to determine whether religious instruction shall be 

iven in the school-rovm or not; but if they do not allow it in the school-room, 
the children whose parents or guardians so desire, must be allowed to absent 
themselves from the school at reasonable times, for the purpose of receiving 
such instruction elsewhere. 

In the case of children of the established church, the rule as to religious 
instruction includes :—The reading of the Scriptures in the protestant autho- 
rized version ;—the teaching of the catechism of the church ;—public prayer, 
and all other religious exercises. 

The times for religious instruction are to be determined by the local patrons 
and conductors of the schools. At least one day in the week must be set 
apart for the purpose. 

Such are the regulations as to religious instruction adopted and acted on by 
the commissioners, I refer to them in detail in order that it may be seen 
whether they are not in general conformity with the recommendations of that 
board of education of which three prelates of the established church and the 
provost of Trinity College were members. 

Under the system of which these regulations from a part, there were in ex. 
istence at the close of the last year, (1844,) 3153 schools, with a number of 
children receiving the blessings of education, amounting to nearly 400,000, 
In the present year there will be a very considerable increase of the number of 
schools and of scholars. 

To this system of national education, your grace informs me that a majo- 
rity of the Irish prelates have recently re-stated their conscientious objections ; 
and that in those objections more than 3000 of the nobility, gentry, and clergy 
of Ireland participate. I deeply regret that thisisthe case. I am quite aware 
that the effect of such objections, and of the establishment of another plan of 
public instruction in consequence of them, must materially impair the effici- 
ency of the national system, and must necessarily give to that system more of 
an exclusive character (so far as regards the attendance of children) than it 
would have had if the clergy of the established church and the chief landed 
proprietors of Ireland had felt it to be consistent with their religious convic- 
tions, and with their sense of duty, to co-operate zealously in carrying out the 
national system. 

However I may lament the absence of that co-operation, and the result of it, 
I cannot of course question the perfect right of those who conscientiously 
dissent from a certain plan of public education, to withhold their countenance 
from it, and to establish another more in conformity with their own principles, 
But it is my duty to inform your grace, that to that other plan, so established, 
her Majesty’s government cannot lend their sanction. They are impressed 
with the conviction that the grant of a parliamentary vote to another and a 
rival plan of education in Ireland, would be injurious to the cause of public 
instruction in that country, and would in its ultimate consequences, and at no 
remote period, be fatal to a system of united education, by whatever authority 
that system might be conducted. 

I infer from the general tenour of the communication which I have received 
from your grace, that the most material distinction between the plan adopted 
by the commissioners of National Education, and that of the Church Educa- 
tion Society, is this, that in the latter the daily reading of the Scripturesi s 
enjoined and required as a part of the system of education. The printed 
papers which accompany your grace’s letter speak, indeed, of schools in con- 
nexion with the established church, and exoress regret that funds are not 
granted by parliament, “for education in the principles of the established 
church.” But I do not understand that instruction in the principles of the 
church—that is, in the catechism and liturgy of the church,—is given in the 
schools of the Church Education Society, as a necessary part of the system, to 
all children indiscriminately, I apprehend that the rules of that society differ 
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in that respect from the rules of the National Society in this country. By the 
rules of the National Society, it is required that the children are to be in- 
structed in the Holy Scriptures, and in the liturgy and catechism of the 
established church, and that they be regularly assembled for the purpose of 
attending divine service in the parish church, unless reasons for non-attendance 
satisfactory to the managers of the school be given. 

In the schools of the Church Education Society, I apprehend that instruc- 
tion in the liturgy and catechism of the established church, is not enjoined as 
a rule of the society,—that there is no obligation to attend divine service in the 
church,—and that the children of dissenters are freely permitted to receive 
instruction in the principles of the religion which they may profess from 
ministers of that persuasion. If this be so, there is a very important depar- 
ture from a principle which many would contend ought to be enforced by an 
institution avowedly formed in connexion with the established church ; a de- 
parture justified no doubt by the very peculiar circumstances of Ireland, but 
resting, surely, for its justification on the same ground which induced the 
board of education to recommend, and her Majesty’s government to sanction, 
the system of national education. 

Your grace asks, “‘Is it unreasonable to require that the scruples of those 
who on conscientious grounds feel themselves precluded from adopting the 
national system, should meet with some consideration at the hands of the 
state? Are prepossessions against the use of the Bible entitled to regard, and 
prepossessions in favour of making the inspired Volume the basis of educa- 
tion, to meet with no sympathy or encouragement?’ But may not the same 
ree be put by those who conscientiously believe that the reading of the 
Holy Scriptures without the inculcation of any particular doctrine is an im- 
sew system of instruction, and that in a course of public education, pro- 

essedly in connexion with the church, instruction in the principles of the 
church ought to be insisted on as an indispensable condition? May it not be 
asked of the government with equal justice, ought not such conscientious 
scruples to meet with some consideration from the state? Are prepossessions 
against the necessary use of the catechism and formularies of the church en- 
titled to regard, and prepossessions in their favour to meet with no sympathy 
or encouragement ? 

I firmly believe these questions would be asked, were the government to 
avow its intention of patronizing two systems of public instruction in Ireland. 
And that it would soon be discovered that we must take our choice between 
the upholding and encouraging of a single system of instruction founded on 
the principles of that which is now receiving the sanction of the government, 
and the granting of public aid to at least three different societies in Ireland, by 
each of which secular instruction should be combined with retigious instruction 
in the particular doctrines of each communion,—one in connexion with the 
established church,—another with the presbyterian,—a third with the Roman- 
catholic religion. In such a case all hope of mixed education must be extin- 
guished, and a line of demarcation would be drawn between the children of 
different religious persuasions more marked than has hitherto existed at any 
period. Her Majesty's government deprecate this result as a great public evil. 
They deeply regret the necessity of rejecting an application recommended to 
their favourable notice by many powerful considerations,—by none more 
powerful than the support and advocacy of your grace. But their sense of 
public duty, their deep conviction that compliance with that application would 
be injurious to the welfare of Ireland, leave them no alternative but respect- 


fully to decline proposing to parliament a vote of public money in aid of the 
funds of the Church Education Society. i 


I have the honour to be, &c., 
Ropert 


His Grace the Lord Primate. 
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P.S. Your grace is authorized to make any use you may deem it advisable to 
make of this communication, in informing the parties on whose behalf you 
have addressed me of the decision of her Majesty's government. 


LETTER III. 
From the Lord Primate to the Right Hon. Sir R. Peel. 


30, Charles Street, St. James’s Square, 
My dear Sir Robert, June 11, 1845. 


I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 9th inst., which I will 
communicate to the noblemen and gentlemen, at whose desire I applied to her 
Majesty’s government in behalf of the schools of the Church Education 
Society. It is with sincere regret I learn that her Majesty's advisers have 
deemed it their duty to decline proposing to parliament to grant aid to those 
schools; and that, therefore, they must depend, as herttofore, on the volun- 
tary contributions of the friends of scriptural instruction. 

i think it due to the memory of the eminent persons who acted as commis- 
sioners of education in the — 1812, and especially due to the memory of 
Dr. Elrington, the late Bishop of Ferns, to recall to your recollection, as 
regards the 14th report of that commission, to which you have referred as if it 


recommended a system of education similar to that which is now patronized 


by her Majesty’s government in Ireland,—that the Bishop of Ferns, by whom 
that report was drawn up, pointed out, in a letter addressed to his grace the 
Archbishop of Dublin, in the year 1832, and which has been published, the 
marked and important differences between the national system, and that which 
was suggested by the commissioners in 1812; and showed that the new 
schools were to be supplementary to the parochial schools, which were to remain 
under the management of the clergy, and towards the support of which the 
commissioners recommended that increased aid should be given. 

There is a passage in your letter which, as it might lead to some miscon- 
ception respecting the rules of the Church Education Society, I feel it in- 
cumbent on me to allude to. The passage is as follows :—* In the schools of 
the Church Education Society, I apprehend that instruction in the liturgy and 
catechisin of the established church is not enjoined as a rule of the society ;— 
that there is no obligation to attend divine service in the church ;—and that 
the children of dissenters are freely permitted to receive instruction in the 
principles of the religion which they may profess, from ministers of that per- 
suasion.” I beg to observe, that the regulations of the Church Education 
Society do expressly enjoin, that the children who are members of the church 
shall be instructed in the catechism, and other formularies of the church, 
although dissenters are not required to learn them :—and the religious instruc- 
tion given in the schools is under the direction of the bishops and parochial 
clergy, and is in no case under the direction of dissenting ministers. 

I have thought it necessary to state this distinctly, lest any persons should 
form an erroneous impression of the system of the Church Education Society, 
from the terms in which you have expressed your view of its rules. 

I have the honour to be, &c, 


Right Hon. Sir Robert Peel, Bart. Joun G, Anmagu. 
LETTER IV. 
From the Right Hon. Sir Robert Peel to the Lord Primate. 
My dear Lord, Whitehall, June 14, 1845. 


I have had the honour of receiving your grace’s letter of 11th June. I 
must contend that the opinions of the Board of Education ought to be inferred 
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from the official reports made by that board to the crown, and not from the 
letters of individual commissioners written at a period subsequent to their pre- 
sentation. The fourteenth report of the board expressly contemplates the 
framing of a system of general public instruction in Ireland, “ which might 
afford the opportunities of education to every description of the lower classes 
in Treland,” and which “ by keeping clear of all interference with the particu- 
lar religious tenets of any, may induce the whole to receive its benefits as one 
undivided body, under onc and the same system, and in the same establish- 
ments.” 

The report certainly applies the term supplementary schools to those schools, 
formed on the principles recommended by the board, which might be esta- 
blished in the first instance ; but a confident hope is expressed that the success 
of these experimental schools “‘ would excite by degrees in every part of Ire- 
land a strong prepossession in favour of such establishments.” 

The eleventh report of the board contains the result of a separate inquiry 
into the state of the parochial schools in Ireland. The board certainly recom- 
mended that in those parishes where parochial schools were already esta- 
blished they should be continued, and that the establishment of others should 
be encouraged where it might be practicable. But the commissioners state, 
“We are fully persuaded of the inadequacy of the parochial schools as a 
system of general education for the poor, even if it were practicable to esta- 
blish an effective parochial school in every union.” They add, “ This inade- 
quacy is the reason of our not entering more fully into the consideration of 
any plan for putting the parochial schools into a more effective situation, as 
such a plan might possibly interfere with or be superseded by a general system 
for the education of the poor, the consideration of which is reserved for the 
conclusion of our labours.” 

Your grace observes, in quoting a passage in my letter, that it may lead to 
misconception with regard to the rules of the Church Education Society. I 
should be sorry if this were the case, as I understood the purport of, and meant 
to describe those rules according to the explanation of them given by your 
grace. I was quite aware that instruction in the liturgy and catechism of the 
church was given in the schools of the society, to the children of parents in 
communion with the church. But such children attending the national 
schools are at perfect liberty to receive the same instruction at times set apart 
for the purpose, from ministers of the church willing to afford it. The dis- 
tinction which I drew was between the rules of the National Society in this 
country, and the rules of the Church Education Society in Ireland. The 
former require that all children, without exception, should be instructed in the 
principles of the church. The latter impose no such general obligation, but 
exempt the children of dissenters from the observance of a rule applicable to 
children of the established church. The different state of society in Ireland, 
accounts for and justifies the difference in the rules of the two institutions. 
The same cause induces the National Society to adopt a system not differing 
in any essential principle from that pursued by the Church Education Society ; 
but calculated, in the opinion of her Majesty's government, to confer in a 
greater degree than any other the benefits of sound, I might add of scriptural, 
education in Ireland. 

I conclude with repeating the opinion expressed in my first letter, that if 
parliament should resolve to lend its sanction to two or more systems of pub- 
lic instruction for the children of the poor in Ireland, each of those systems 
would gradually assume more of an exclusive character;—the argument in 
favour of combining with secular instruction, compulsory instruction in the 

principles and tenets of particular creeds would become irresistible ;—and all 
hope of united education must be abandoned. 
I have the honour to be, &c., 


His Grace the Lord Primate. Rosert Peer. 
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LETTER V. 
From the Lord Primate to the Right Hon. Sir Robert Peel. 


My dear Sir Robert, Charlesestreet, June 14, 1845. 


I have received your letter of this day’s date. And in answer to it I 
would observe, in regard to the reports of the commissioners to which you 
have referred, that, although the eleventh report, presented in the year 1810, 
stated that even if an effective parochial school were established in every union, 
these institutions would be inadequate to the wants of the country ;—and 
although they deferred suggesting any plan for putting them into a more 
effective situation until they arrived at the conclusion of their labours, yet, 
when they brought their labours to a close, and laid down the system of 
general education which they recommended for adoption, so far from being of 
opinion that the keeping up of the parochial schools would interfere with that 


system, or that the parochial schools ought to be superseded by it, they pro- 


posed that the schools on the new system should be supplementary ones, and 
that the parochial schools should be increased, so that there should be, not 
one only for each wnion, (as the eleventh report contemplated, and which it 

ronounced to be inadequate,) but as many schools as there are parishes in Ire- 
and ; thereby increasing the parochial schools to the number of 2400; which 
they advised should be distributed throughout the country in such a manner as 
the bishops should approve of; and in which schools they calculated that 
120,000 children would receive education. The commissioners in 1812 did, 
in fact, recommend that two sets of schools should be supported in Ireland— 
parochial and supplementary ;—and that they should be under the manage- 
ment of different goverrors,—the parochial, under the superintendence of the 
bishops—the supplementary, under a board of commissioners appointed b 
the government. This is evident from the appendix, No. 2, to the fourteen 
report, a copy of which I enclose, lest you may not have it at hand to refer 
to; for I perceive that the commissioners of national education, although they 
have re-printed the fourteenth report, have not re-printed that appendix, nor 
made any allusion to it. 

I will only add, that Bishop Elrington in his letter, as you will find from the 
copy of it which I send, does not state the mere impression on his own mind 
as to the intention of the framers of the fourteenth report; but points to the 
accurate wording of it, as indicating with precision the design of the com- 
missioners. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 


Joun G. ArnMaGH, 
Right Hon. Sir Robert Peel, Bart. 


DOCUMENTS ENCLOSED IN THE LORD PRIMATE'S LETTER, 
FOURTEENTH REPORT, 


Appendix, No. II.— Parish Schools. 


For the purpose of putting the parochial schools into a more effective situa- 
tion, a subject, the consideration of which we had deferred when making our 
report upon them, we beg leave to state, that the number of benefices in the 
several dioceses in Ireland appears by the returns of the archbishops and 
bishops, made to parliament in the year 1806, to be 1182,—that these are 
composed of a number of parishes, amounting in the whole to about 2400. If, 
therefore, a parish school were to be established in each parish of every anion, 
or that in some other mode of distribution, to be determined by the bishops of 
the several dioceses, the number of parochial schools should be made equal to 
the number of parishes; and that if only fifty were to be taught in each 
school, education would thus be provided for 120,000 children; and in this 
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proceeding no difficulty would occur relative to local superintendence and con- 
trol, circumstances which always embarrass establishments entirely new. 

For the support of the masters of these schools, in a manner adequate to the 
objects of the institution, it is impossible to look to the contributions of the 
clergy alone. Notwithstanding that it would be highly expedient that their 
contributions should be paid with more regularity, and to a greater extent 
than has been heretofore usual. It might not, it is submitted, be deemed un- 
reasonable that they should be rated at a sum not exceeding two per cent. of 
their respective incomes, to be ascertained by the bishops, in such manner as 
may seem to them to be most expedient. In aid of which, we submit, that 
lay-impropriators should be made liable, as they are at present, for the diocesan 
seein to a similar charge on the amount of their tithes, and for the purpose 
of giving such assistance as shall supply the deficiency of the contributions 
already mentioned, and provide an adequate salary for the master; and for 
building the school-houses, money, it is to be presumed, will be willingly 
granted by parliament to the commissioners of first-fruits from time to time, 
and by them, under proper regulations, given to the rectors of the parishes 
applying for aid. The repairs of the school-houses should be charged on the 
parishes themselves, and the money raised as for repairs of churches, with an 
express proviso that no right should from thence accrue to the several vestries 
to interfere in the appointment or removal of the masters, or in the regulation 
of the schools. For the purpose of carrying this plan into execution, it ap- 
pears to us to be necessary that special powers should be granted to the bishops 
for enforcing the payment of the contributions in their several dioceses, and 


for exercising contro! over the several schools in the most summary and effec- 
tual manner. 


LETTER OF THE LATE BISHOP ELRINGTON TO HIS GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP 


OF DUBLIN, 
My Lord, 


I hope your grace will pardon me for taking the liberty of trespassing 
upon your time, by offering some explanation of a plan, which, twenty years 
ago, | had some share in preparing, and which has been lately observed upon 
by Lord Plunket, in a way which would intimate that he considers it as 
similar to that which has lately produced so much discussion, and that he was 
inclined to fasten upon me the charge of inconsistency, in now signing resolu- 
tions expressing disapprobation of it. There are certainly many subjects on 
which I now entertain opinions diametrically opposite to those which I should 
have advocated twenty years ago, and I should not hesitate to avow the 
changes, and to explain the causes from which it arose, but the mode of ex- 
tending education in Ireland is not of the number. I! held, when I signed the 
fourteenth report, that whatever attempt might be made to extend education, 
all the existing establishments should remain untouched ; and that the spirit 
of improvement, already manifested among them, should be left to operate 
undisturbed.—(See Report, page 331.) When that spirit had operated with 
such effect as nearly to double the number of scholars in the space of but 
twenty years, I certainly am confirmed in my opinion, and particularly when 
the proportion of Roman catholics taught in those schools was rather in- 
creased than diminished, till the year 1825, when their priests, with a view to 
obtaining the control of education, exerted their utmost influence to withdraw 
those of their own communion. The partial success of that influence would 
undoubtedly have been transitory, had not new prospects risen before them. 
I speak not merely my own opinion. I would refer your grace to Mr. O'Dris- 
col's pamphlet on education. He was a Roman-catholic barrister, resident in 
the county of Cork, and well acquainted with the question on which he treats. 
His expression is very strong. Speaking of the Roman-catholic children, he 
says, “ Let them have the written word of God ; this is new to them, and will 
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do much of itself. You will be opposed, but not always; and you will suc- 
ceed if you persevere.” In his “ Views of Ireland,” published in 1823, he 
maintains the same opinion. That government have it in their power to give 
essential aid to the priests in withdrawing children from the schools, which 
they still attend in very considerable numbers, cannot be disputed. 

On looking at the fourteenth report, your grace will observe, that the schools 
proposed to be established are repeatedly denominated supplementary ; with a 
view to impress the more strongly, that they were not to supersede those then 
in existence, nor to impede their improvement or increase. 

The commissioners who prepared that report were cautious in their use of 
words ; and your grace will observe, that when expressing their hopes, that in 
preparing books for these supplementary schools, more might be done than 
introducing such as would merely inculcate moral principles, they are careful 
to mark what they allude to by the repeated use of the word extracts, Exe 
tracts from the Scriptures themselves ; thus excluding the idea, that such books 
as Gahan’s ‘‘ History of the Old and New Testament,” or Fleury’s “ Cate- 
chism,” or anything that was not in the words of our Bible, would be satis- 
fatory. In this point, the difference between the fourteenth report and the 
new plan is most observable, though, strangely enough, Lord Plunket chose 
this as the point of resemblance. 

It has been alleged, that we recommended a mixed board of protestants and 
Roman catholics. On turning to page 331 of the report, your grace will see 
that we did no such thing. We merely stated, that on the on and pru- 
dence of the commissioners, and the general confidence placed in them, their 
success would depend. To the government we left the determining upon the 
commissioners, without attempting to limit their choice. Had we recom- 
mended that some of the members should be Roman catholics, we should 
probably have felt it necessary to add a caution, that there was, at least, one 
class which could not be deemed to come under the description given above, 
those of the order of Jesuits. 

I am ashamed of the unreasonable length of this letter, but I feel that I am 
the only survivor of the board which signed that fourteenth report from whom 
a detailed statement of this sort could be expected, and having been employed 
particularly in preparing it, I feel that upon me a proportionate share of res 
sponsibility attaches. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 


Ferns, March 15th, 1832. Tuomas Ferns. 
LETTER VI. 
From the Right Hon. Sir Robert Peel to the Lord Primate. 
My dear Lord, Whitehall, June 15, 1845. 


_ Though I do not think there would be any advantage in the further con- 
tinuance of a correspondence on a subject on which I have the misfortune to 
differ from your grace, I must be permitted to make one or two observations 
on your grace’s last letter. 

I refer with confidence to the whole tenour of the fourteenth report of the 
Board of Education in Ireland, as a decisive proof that it was the intention of 
that board to devise a system of public instruction in Ireland, for the benefit 
of all classes of the community. That the leading principle of that system 
was to be forbearance from any attempt to influence or disturb the peculiar 
religious tenets of any description of Christians. That commissioners for the 
superintendence of that system were to be appointed, the selection being left 
to the unfettered discretion of the crown. That the commissioners were to 
have complete control over the books to be used in the schools; and were to 
prepare a volume of extracts from the sacred Scriptures, as the best prepara- 
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(ee tion for that more particular religious instruction which it would be the duty 
; ahi of the ministers of religion to give at proper times and in other places. That 
1), well qualified instructors, Roman-catholic as well as protestant, were to be 
| i} trained for the education of the lower classes. That, however carefully con- 
sf ahi sidered and gradual the first proceedings of the commissioners might be, the 

~ | object contemplated was ‘‘a piab of natural instruction,” intended to com- 
prehcnd in one course of public education the children of the lower classes 
without distinction of religious creed, ‘‘as an undivided body, under one and 
the same system, and in the same establishments.” 

I cannot admit that the letter of the Bishop of Ferns, (of which your grace 
transmits to me a copy,) written twenty years after the report was made, is 
calculated to weaken in the slightest degree the authority of that report, or to 
justify a different construction of its meaning from that which I have put 
upon it. | 

P With regard to an appendix to the report on the subject of parish schools, 
to which there is scarcely a reference in the body of the report, I think your og 
grace will concur with me, that it suggests a system of instruction utterly at 
variance with the recommendations of the report, and which would be impos- 
sible to carry into execution. In proof of this I need only refer to the pro- 
posal that there shall be a school in every parish of every union in Ireland, 
ee over which the bishops shall exercise control in the most summary and effec- 

12 tual manner ; and ‘‘ that the repairs of the school-houses shall be charged on 
- ie ou the parishes themselves, the money being raised as for repairs of churches, 
¥ ; with an express proviso, that no right shall from thence accrue to the several 


Bae vestries to interfere in the appointment, or the removal of the masters, or in 
Re the regulation of the schools.” 


I have the honour to be, &c., 


Robert PEEL. 
His Grace the Lord Primate. 


ESSEX CLERGYMEN AGAINST MAYNOOTH. 


On Friday, May 16th, the following addresses, one to the Bishop of London, 
and the other to the Archbishop of Canterbury, were presented to the first- 


named prelate at London House, St. James’s-square, by the Rev. Edward Bull, 
Rector of Pentlow :— 


THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 


“ We, the undersigned, beg to approach your lordship as our diocesan, and 
i to express our concern and alarm at the introduction of the Maynooth Endow- 
F ment Bill into Parliament. Believing the proposed permanent endowment 


— 


sie of popery to be inconsistent with the principles of the constitution in church 
Pek and state, as well as fraught with danger to both, we humbly trust your 
4 Thi lordship may be enabled to give your decided opposition to that measure. 

+. “And we further beg that your lordship will be pleased to present the ac- 
: companying address to the primate.” 


HIS GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


He “We, the undersigned, beg humbly to approach your grace with the ex- 
TER pression of our unfeigned esteem for the manner in which you have been 
enabled to fulfil the exalted functions committed to you by Divine Providence, 

** We beg to express our concern and alarm at the introduction of the May- 
nooth permanent Endowment Billinto Parliament. We feel that if carried, it 
will greatly endanger the Protestant faith of our country, and place the Queen 


in @ perilous and inconsistent position, by eliciting her consent to the spread 
of a faith she hath declared to be idolatrous. 
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« And we therefore humbly venture to express our hope that your grace 
will be enabled to give your decided opposition to the above-named bill. 

« E, H. Grimston, rector of Pebmarsh ; Chas. J. Gooch, rector of Toppes- 
field ; Edward Bull, rector of Pentlow; John Gaselee, rector of Little Yeld- 
ham; Edward Pemberton, curate of Belchamp St. Paul; D. T. Vigors, 
curate of Little Maplestead ; Barrington Syer, vicar of Gestingthorpe; Arthur 
Hugh Pearson, rector of Foxearth; John Stock, vicar of Finchingfield ; W. 
T. Douglass, vicar of Shalford ; J. W. Carver, vicar of Great Sampford and 
Hempstead ; Jeffry Ekins, Vicar of Little Sampford ; B. E. Lampet, vicar of 
Great Bardfield; Thomas Jee, vicar of Thaxted; John Greenwood, D.D., 
Rector of Colne Engaine; Edward H. Dawson, Rector of Belchamp Otten ; 
James Hopkins, rector of Stambourne; William Way, curate of Halstead ; 
W. N. Billop, curate of Halstead ; Oliver Raymond, LL.B, rector of Middle- 
ton; John Philip Herringham, rector of Borley ; Charles John Fisher, rector 
of Ovington and Tilbury; John Russell Stock, incumbent of St. John’s, 
Finchingfield ; C. A. L’Oste, curate of Wethersfield ; Jonathan Walton, D.D., 


Rector of Birdbrook : John Townley, vicar of Steeple Bumpstead; Bartlett 
Goodrich, vicar of Great Saling.” 


IRISH EDUCATION. 


Tue following is the petition to both houses of parliament, from the Bath 
Church-of-England Lay Association :— 


The humble petition of the undersigned members of the Bath Church-of- 
England Lay Association, established for the purpose of supporting 
the rights, privileges, and property of the united church of England 
and Ireland, as well as our union with the state, 

SHEWETH, 

That your petitioners are deeply sensible of the great importance which 
must ever attach to the free use of the sacred Scriptures (as contained in the 
authorized version) in the national and other schools established in Ireland, 
as the only sure foundation of all religious instruction. 

That your petitioners have heard with deep regret, that the system of 
national education which has been in operation for more than thirteen years 
in the sister kingdom, has signally failed in respect of religious instruction ; 
and which failure would seem to be very reasonably accounted for when one 
important condition of the system is considered—viz., that the blessed Word 
of God be withdrawn as a book of general instruction in the schools. 

The Lord Primate and other Bishops of the established church in Ireland 
have, on different occasions, drawn the public attention to this highly objec- 
tionable state of things; and more particularly in the month of January last, 
when nine of the said prelates issued a most powerful appeal on the subject. 
In that appeal they stated that ‘‘ the exclusion of the Bible from the hours of 
general education was avowedly made as a concession to the unlawful autho- 
rity by which the church of Rome withholds the Holy Scriptures from its 
members ; that a disregard was thereby shewn to the position and claims of 
the clergy of the established’ church, intending to throw the direction of na- 
tional education into the hands of the Romish priesthood: that it should not 
have been expected that the clergy of our church would join in such a system ; 
and, on the rejection of which system by them, finding that the exclusive 
appropriation of the parliamentary grants for education had left the church 
destitute of aid for the instruction of the children of the poor, they (to supply 
the want which had been thus created) united with the laity in forming the 
Church Education Society for Ireland.” 


Your petitioners, fully believing that such circumstances form a most 
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serious grievance to the right rev. and rev. the clergy of Ireland, they ear- 
nestly entreat your right hotiourable house to devise means for removing the 
restrictions placed on the distribution of the aid annually granted for educa- 
tion in Ireland, so as to afford assistance to the schools of the aforesaid 
Church Education Society; in which the children of the church shall be 
trained up in attachment to her principles, and under the guardianship of 
her faithful ministers, and without her said ministers being forcibly obliged 
to abandon the great principle of their own church, concerning the suffi- 
ciency and supremacy of God's Holy Word. 


And your petitioners will ever pray. 
Bath, May, 1845. 


MEMORIAL OF THE POPISH BISHOPS AGAINST THE GOVERNMENT 
SCHEME OF IRISH ACADEMICAL EDUCATION. 


Tue following memorial, extracted from the Freeman's Journal, May 24, 
is a copy of that agreed to at the synodical meeting of the popish bishops, for 
the purpose of taking into consideration the scheme of education propounded 
by her Majesty’s ministers 
TO HIS EXCELLENCY LORD HEYTESBURY, LORD-LIEUTENANT GENERAL AND 
GENERAL GOVERNOR OF IRELAND. 


The Memorial of the Roman-catholic Archbishops and Bishops of Ireland, 
Humbly Showeth— 

That your memorialists are disposed to co-operate, on fair and reasonable 
terms, with her Majesty's government and the legislature in establishing a 
system for the further extension of academical education in Ireland. 

That the circumstances of the present population of Ireland afford plain 
evidence that a large majority of the students belonging to the middle classes 
will be Roman catholics ; and memorialists, as their spiritual pastors, consider 
it their indispensable duty to secnre to the utmost of their power the most 
effectual means of protecting the faith and morals of the students in the new 
colleges, which are to be erected for their better education. 

That a fair proportion of the professors, and other office-bearers in the new 
colleges, should be members of the Roman-catholic church, whose moral con- 
duct shall have been properly certified by testimonials of character, signed by 
their respective prelates. And that all the office-bearers in those colleges 
should be appointed by a board of trustees, of which the Roman-catholic pre- 
lates fe! the province in which any of those colleges shall be erected, shall be 
members. 

That the Roman-catholic pupils could not attend the lectures on history, 
logic, metaphysics, moral philosophy, geology, or anatomy, without exposing 
their faith or morals to imminent danger, unless a Roman-catholic professor 
will be appointed for each of those chairs. 

That if any president, vice-president, professor, or office-bearer in any of 
the new colleges shall be convicted before the board of trustees of attempting 
to undermine the faith, or injure the morals, of any student in those institu- 
tions, he shall be immediately removed from his office by the same board. 

That as it is not contemplated that the students shall be provided with 
lodging in the new colleges, there shall be a Roman-catholic chaplain to super- 
intend the moral and religious instruction of the Roman-catholic students be- 
longing to each of those colleges ; that the appointment of each chaplain, with 
a suitable salary, shall be made on the recommendation of the Romanecatholic 
bishop of the diocese in which the college is situate, and that the same prelate 
shall have full power and authority to remove such Roman-catholic chaplain 


from his situation. 
Signed on behalf of the meeting, 
Dublin, May 23. D. Muraay, Chairman. 
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The Evening Post gives the following account of the interview between the 
Roman-catholic bishops and Lord Heytesbury :— 


“ His excellency, who received the deputation most graciously, entered into 
conversation with the prelates on the suggestions contained in the memorial, 
intimating that he should forward it without delay to London. His excel- 
lency, we have learned, expressed it as his conviction that the government 
wool pay the utmost attention to opinions and suggestions coming from such 
a source, and with the best disposition to adopt those suggestions, so far as 
they could do so consistently with their duty. The decision upon those points 
would rest with the government, who, he felt assured, were most anxious to 
provide for the moral guardianship of the pupils, and to prevent any possible 
interference with the religion of any class. Looking to the various sugges- 
tions in the memorial, his excellency stated it as his own opinion that no serious 
obstacle was likely to arise on any point but one—namely, the vesting of the 
appointments in a board of trustees; as the government, he thought, would 
have a decided objection to such an arrangement, which could not be expected 
to work satisfactorily. The deputation withdrew, after acknowledging the 
courtesy and attention of his excellency.” 


EXTRACT FROM THE ENGLISH CHURCHMAN OF JUNE 12, ON 
MR. OAKELEY’S CASE. 


Tue case against Mr. Oakeley was heard in the Court of Arches on Tuesday, 
and a report of the proceedings, including a copy of the articles, will be found 
elsewhere». The report is, of course, by no means a full or verbatim one; for 
when the speeches of counsel consist almost entirely of quotations, in two or 
three different languages, and are continued for nearly six hours, it is evidently 
next to impossible to give, in the compass of the law department of a news- 
paper, anything like an adequate report. 

We cannot help thinking that there was on this, as on many other occa- 
sions, a vast amount of labour and time thrown away in making speeches, and 
in listening to them. Considering that it had been plainly and clearly an- 
nounced that no defence was going to be offered on the part of Mr. Oakeley, 
we really cannot see what possible advantage could be derived from stringing 
together countless quotations from authors whose individual opinions possess 
no authority in deciding the question before the court, and which might, in 
many instances, have been neutralized by other individual opinions of at least 
equal weight. 

The case, as it will, de facto, be dealt with by the court, “lies in a nut- 
shell,” with the exception of certain technical objections, which counsel did 
not, we believe, allude to. Having established, as the Queen’s Advocate very 
speedily did, to his own satisfaction at least, that Mr. Oakeley has acknow- 
ledged that he holds “‘ all Roman doctrine,” and having set forth the articles 
exhibited, and prayed for punishment of the offender, counsel, as it appears to 
us, had really done all that was necessary, in the absence of any defence. Perhaps 
it might have been as well to have cited two or three of the thirty-nine articles, 
which were most distinctly and evidently inconsistent with the decrees of 
Trent. But all this might have been done in an hour or so ; and would, we 
believe, have given much more satisfaction to all parties. It would have had 
a much fairer look than the proceedings now have ; with isolated quotations, 
all in one direction, without any chance of their being met and corrected by 
quotations in the other direction. We do earnestly hope, however, that Sir 


‘Herbert Jenner Fust will cast off the mass of irrelevant matter which was 


ntroduced by the advocates, and reduce the question at issue to its due pro- 
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rtions and limits. Otherwise his decision (whichever way it may be) will 

subject to the very serious, if not fatal, objection, that it has been formed 
vpon ex parte statements. Let the learned judge throw away the “ references” 
of counsel, and betake himself to the Prayer-book and canons, the decrees of 
Trent, and the articles against Mr. Oakeley ; and his decision may carry with 
it the respect, if not the approval, of all parties. Es 

We lay especial stress upon this, because we have good reason to apprehend 
that a judgment adverse to Mr. Oakeley, and seeming to hang, in any way, 
upon the opinions and sentiments of violent ultra-Protestants, will be attended 
with most serious consequences. If our church be a branch of the Catholic 
church, (and we are not among those who doubt it even for an instant,) it is 
neither necessary nor pertinent to employ ultra-Protestant statements to vindi- 
cate her formularies, where they are palpably inconsistent with those of Rome. 
An adverse judgment, however framed, will probably break the last thread of 
some who are still held in our communion ; and who does not therefore see the 
immense importance of keeping the judgment clear of everything which can, 
with justice, be quoted as additional evidence of our Anti-Catholic character ? 
We have Catholic ground for our essential differences with Rome; and at no 
period since the separation between the two churches has it been more neces- 
— than at the present moment that that ground, and no other, should be 

en. 

It is with these dangers—this coming cr1sis—before our eyes, that we have 
recently been so frequent, so earnest, and it may be, so presumptuous and bold, 
in our attempts to rouse the rulers of the church to set her house in order, 
speedily and thoroughly ; to put down heresy, and schism, and irregularity ; in 
a word, to vindicate that catholic doctrine and discipline which we have on 
paper, but not in practice. Granted that our theory, if carried out fairly and 
fully, would fail to satisfy and retain among us all who are dissatisfied and dis- 
affected, yet it would deprive them and others of by far the most formidable 
weapon which they can use against us ; while it would strengthen and support 
those who are faint and almost broken-hearted with beholding practices which 
our own laws, as well as those of the whole Catholic church, unequivocally 
condemn. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL SOCIETY. 


Tue general annual meeting of the Incorporated National Society, instituted for 
the purpose of promoting the education of the poor in the principles of the esta- 
blished church, was held on Wednesday, May 28th, in the Central School-room, 
Sanctuary, Westminster, which was crowded with & fashionable assemblage ; 
amongst whom we noticed,—Ladies Selsey, Churchill, Middleton ; Hon. Mrs. 
Vernon Harcourt, Hon. Miss L. Neville, Hon. Mrs. Talbot, Mrs. Wilson Patten ; 
the Lords Bishops of London, Bangor, Lichfield, St. David’s Chester, Sodor 
and Man, Colombo, and Cashel; Lords Bexley, Radstock, Courtenay Selsey, 
Bayning ; the Deans of Westminster, Chichester, Hertford, Salisbury ; Arch: 
deacons Sinclare, Manning, Marriott, M‘Donald ; Hon. and Rev. F. Noel, Hon. 
and Rev. H. Powys, Hon. and Rev. Rt. Eden, Rev, Sir C. Barnaby, Bart., Mr. 
Hindley, M.P., Mr. Dickenson, M.P., Sir J. Mordaunt, Bart., M.P., Mr. 


_M'Geachy, M.P., Sir W. Middleton, Bart., Mr. Gladstone, M.P., Mr. T, D. 


Acland, M.P., Mr, Cotton, Mr. K. Shuttleworth, Mr. Cheater, Mr. Gregson, 
Mr. — Mr. Mathison, Mr. Davis, Rev. H. H. Norris, Rev. Dr. Pen- 
fold, Rev. J. Jennings, Rev. H. H. Milman, Rev. W. Short, Rev. D. Cole- 
ridge, Rev. B. Harrison, and a very large number of clergymen from all parts of 


the country, including deputations from the diocesan and district boards, and 
Mr, Serjeant Whately. 
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At twelve o’clock the chair was taken by his Grace the Archbishop of Canter- 


The examination of a number of the children educated in the schools (about 
thirty of each sex, and averaging eight or nine years of age) was then ed 


with. It was conducted principally — Bishop of Lichfield, lasted for 
in 


two hours, and consisted of questions riptural history, the doctrines of the 
established church, English history, English grammar, geography, and arithmetic, 
The answers were given, for the most part, with readiness ; and the rapidity with 
which some of the pupils recovered and corrected themselves when they did err, 
showed that their information was somewhat more than superficial. At the close 
of the examination they sang, under the direction of Mr, Hullah, several psalms 
and anthems with surprising accuracy as to time and even tune, The display, 
upon the whole, was extremely satisfactory. 

The secretary then came forward and read the report (34th), from which we 
extract the following passages :— | 

“‘ Your committee stated last year that the conviction had been forced upon 
thein of the great inadequacy of the supply of skilful teachers, more especially 
for the large schools, which were springing up in all quarters of the: manu- 
facturing and mining districts. Accordingly, in addition to the steps which were 
then announced to have been taken for procuring a greater number of efficient 


‘ masters for schools in those parts, your committee have subsequently adopted. 


measures for obtaining a more numerous body of well-qualified mistresses for 
schools in such localities. The sum of 2000/. was set apart for the purpose of 
providing exhibitions for eligible young women, to be educated at the institutions 
of the society and the diocesan training-schools, upon condition of taking charge 
of schools in those quarters for which the special fund was intended. By means 
of these exhibitions, many young women accustomed to the manufacturing and 
mining districts have been induced to become candidates for admission into 
training under the society at Whitelands, and under the Chester Board at War. 
rington ; and there seems every probability that they will prove valuable teachers 
for the important and difficult schools for which they are destined, 
“Your committee are happy to report that the model factory school at Brad- 
ford is proceeding entirely to their satisfaction. The subjoined extract from a 
letter of the Rev. Dr. Scoresby, vicar of Bradford, contains some striking facts 
relative to the educational means provided for that large manufacturing parish b 
the society and the vicar, assisted by the zealous co-operation of Mes: R, J. 
Saunders, her majesty’s inspector of factories, and other friends of sound educa- 
tion. On the 26th of February last, Dr. Scoresby writes as follows :—‘ In pre- 
paring a report of our parochial schools, I have obtained some interesting returns 
of all the children that have passed through the schools at Stotthill, Eccleshill, 
and the model school. The numbers to December 31, 1844, are at Eccleshill, 
factory children, 220; day scholars, 258 ;—total, 478. At the model school, 
factory children, 2,332 ; day scholars, 270; total, 2,602. At Stotthill, factory 
children, 1,765 ; day scholars, 1,030 ;—total, 2,795. Total of the whole entered 
at the schools, of which about 130 remain, 5,875. Adding the schools at Man- 
tingham, while under my charge, at New Leeds, and at Daisy-hill, opened a 
few months ago, the whole amount would extend, I believe, to about 7000 
children in about three years anda half.’ 
“On the 23rd of this month, the entire amount of the special fund. was 
151,9851., of which the sum of 116,500/, has been paid to the treasurer, and 
75,4001. has been expended and voted by your committee. 
‘** The whole amount of the proceeds of the collections made under the autho~ 
rity of her majesty, was 32,291/., from 9,249 places. In addition to this, the 
sum eer: was given in special donations to this fund ; making a total of 
33,3832. 
.“ Your committee stated, last year, that the services of Mr. Hullah had been 
secured for the purpose of giving instruction in vocal music, especially in 
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rtions and limits. Otherwise his decision (whichever way it may be) will 

subject to the very serious, if not fatal, objection, that it has been formed 
upon ex parte statements. Let the learned judge throw away the “ references” 
of counsel, and betake himself to the Prayer-book and canons, the decrees of 
Trent, and the articles against Mr. Oakeley ; and his decision may carry with 
it the respect, if not the approval, of all parties. 

We lay especial stress upon this, because we have good reason to apprehend 
that a judgment adverse to Mr. Oakeley, and seeming to hang, in any way, 
upon the opinions and sentiments of violent ultra-Protestants, will be attended 
with most serious consequences. If our church be a branch of the Catholic 
church, (and we are not among those who doubt it even for an instant,) it is 
neither necessary nor pertinent to employ ultra-Protestant statements to vindi- 
cate her formularies, where they are palpably inconsistent with those of Rome. 
An adverse judgment, however framed, will probably break the last thread of 
some who are still held in our communion ; and who does not therefore see the 
immense importance of keeping the judgment clear of everything which can, 
with justice, be quoted as additional evidence of our Anti-Catholic character ? 
We have Catholic ground for our essential differences with Rome; and at no 
period since the separation between the two churches has it been more neces- 
—_ than at the present moment that that ground, and no other, should be 
taken. 

It is with these dangers—this coming cx1sis—before our eyes, that we have 
recently been so frequent, so earnest, and it may be, so presumptuous and bold, 
in our attempts to rouse the rulers of the church to set her house in order, 
speedily and thoroughly ; to put down heresy, and schism, and irregularity ; in 
a word, to vindicate that catholic doctrine and discipline which we have on 
paper, but not in practice. Granted that our theory, if carried out fairly and 
fully, would fuil to satisfy and retain among us ali who are dissatisfied and dis- 
affected, yet it would deprive them and others of by far the most formidable 
weapon which they can use against us ; while it would strengthen and support 
those who are faint and almost broken-hearted with beholding practices which 


our own laws, as well as those of the whole Catholic church, unequivocally 
condemn. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL SOCIETY. 


Tue general annual meeting of the Incorporated National Society, instituted for 
the purpose of promoting the education of the poor in the principles of the esta- 
blished church, was held on Wednesday, May 28th, in the Central School-room, 
Sanctuary, Westminster, which was crowded with a@ fashionable assemblage ; 
amongst whom we noticed,—Ladies Selsey, Churchill, Middleton ; Hon. Mrs. 
Vernon Harcourt, Hon. Miss L. Neville, Hon. Mrs, Talbot, Mrs. Wilson Patten ; 
the Lords Bishops of London, Bangor, Lichfield, St. David's Chester, Sodor 
and Man, Colombo, and Cashel; Lords Bexley, Radstock, Courtenay Selsey, 
Bayning R the Deans of Westminster, Chichester, Hertford, Salisbury ; Arch. 
deacons Sinclare, Manning, Marriott, M‘Donald ; Hon. and Rev. F. Noel, Hon. 
and Rev, H. Powys, Hon. and Rev. R. Eden, Rev. Sir C. Barnaby, Bart., Mr. 
Hindley, M.P., Mr. Dickenson, M.P., Sir J. Mordaunt, Bart., M.P., Mr. 


_M‘Geachy, M.P., Sir W. Middleton, Bart., Mr. Gladstone, M.P., Mr. T. D. 


Acland, M.P., Mr, Cotton, Mr. K. Shuttleworth, Mr. Cheater, Mr. Gregson, 
Mr. Lutwidge, Mr. Mathison, Mr. Davis, Rev. H. H. Norris, Rev. Dr, Pen- 
fold, Rev. J. Jennings, Rev. H. H. Milman, Rev. W. Short, Rev. D. Cole- 
ridge, Rev. B. Harrison, and a very large number of clergymen from all parts of 


the country, including deputations from the diocesan and district boards, and 
Mr, Serjeant Whately. 
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At twelve o’clock the chair was taken by his Grace the Archbishop of Canter- 


oc? examination of a number of the children educated in the schools (about 
thirty of each sex, and averaging eight or nine years of age) was then proceeded 
with. It was conducted principally — Bishop of Lichfield, lasted for 
two hours, and consisted of questions in Scriptural history, the doctrines of the 
established church, English history, English grammar, geography, and arithmetic. 
The answers were given, for the most part, with readiness ; and the rapidity with 
which some of the pupils recovered and corrected themselves when they did err, 
showed that their information was somewhat more than superficial. At the close 
of the examination they sang, under the direction of Mr, Hullah, several psalms 
and anthems with surprising accuracy as to time and even tune, The display, 
upon the whole, was extremely satisfactory. 

The secretary then came forward and read the report (34th), from which we 
extract the following passages :— 

Your committee stated last year that the conviction had been forced upon 
then of the great inadequacy of the supply of skilful teachers, more especially 
for the large schools, which were springing up in all quarters of the manu- 
facturing and mining districts. Accordingly, in addition to the steps which were 
then announced to have been taken for procuring a greater number of efficient 
‘ masters for schools in those parts, your committee have subsequently adopted 
measures for obtaining a more numerous body of well-qualified mistresses for 
schools in such localities. ‘The sum of 20001. was set apart for the purpose of 
providing exhibitions for eligible young women, to be educated at the institutions 
of the society and the diocesan training-schools, upon condition of taking charge 
of schools in those quarters for which the special fund was intended. By means 
of these exhibitions, many young women accustomed to the manufacturing and 
mining districts have been induced to become candidates for admissioa into 
training under the society at Whitelands, and under the Chester Board at War- 
rington ; and there seems every probability that they will graye valuable teachers. 
for the important and difficult schools for which they are destined. 

“Your committee are happy to report that the model factory school at Brad- 
ford is proceeding entirely to their satisfaction. The subjoined extract from a 
letter of the Rev. Dr. Scoresby, vicar of Bradford, contains some striking facts 
relative to the educational means provided for that large ee b 
the society and the vicar, assisted by the zealous co-operation of Mr. R j. 
Saunders, her majesty’s inspector of factories, and other friends of sound educa- 
tion. On the 26th of February last, Dr. Scoresby writes as follows :—‘ In pre- 
paring a report of our parochial schools, I have obtained some interesting returns 
of all the children that have passed through the schools at Stotthill, Eccleshill, 
and the model school. The numbers to December 31, 1844, are at Eccleshill, 
factory children, 220; day scholars, 258 ;—total, 478. At the model school, 
factory children, 2,332 ; day scholars, 270; total, 2,602. At Stotthill, factory 
children, 1,765 ; day scholars, 1,030 ;—total, 2,795. Total of the whole entered 
at the schools, of which about 130 remain, 5,875. Adding the schools at Man- 
ningham, while under my charge, at New Leeds, and at Daisy-hill, opened a 
few months ago, the whole amount would extend, I believe, to about 7000 
children in about three years and a half.’ 

‘On the 23rd of this month, the entire amount of the special fund was 
151,9851., of which the sum of 116,500/, has been paid to the treasurer, and 
75,400/, has been expended and voted by your committee. 

‘The whole amount of the proceeds of the collections made under the autho- 
rity of her majesty, was 32,291/., from 9,249 places. In addition to this, the 
sum a ieon was given in special donations to this fund ; making a total of 
33,383/. 

“ Your committee stated, last year, that the services of Mr. Hullah had been 
secured for the purpose of giving instruction in vocal music, especially in 
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psalmody, in all the training institutions of the society. They are more than 
ever convinced that music should be generally taught as a of education. It 
must not, indeed, be cultivated as a mere gratification of sense, or even of the 
imagination, but as the handmaid of piety and devotion.” 

The Bishop of Lichfield, in moving that the report be printed and circulated, 
expressed himself deeply interested in the cause of church education, the value 
and advantages of which were clearly shown by the details of that report. The 
cause of education was rendered particularly important by the character of the 
times in which they lived. (Hear, hear.) He would not allude to them more 
directly than to say, that they made it doubly necessary for extending the means 
of a sound church education. In that in which all were equally interested, all 
should be equally educated. (Hear, hear.) In one of the three counties in his 
diocese, there was, he regretted to say, a great frequency of crime, of which he 
had ascertained that in every instance deep ignorance had been the companion, 
The way iu which that ignorance should be removed was of unspeakable moment. 
They all knew that the — was teeming with dangerous publications, which 
were, in his opinion, only to be counteracted ” such teaching as it was the 
object of that society to extend. (Hear, hear.) He believed that the people 
were not only ready, but thankful, to receive such teaching at the hands of the 
church. On the 16th of April, 1844, an inspector, appointed by the govern- 
ment, wrote respecting the school of a populous village in his diocese, that it was 
unoccupied and fast falling into decay, although it had once been attended by 
eighty boys and fifty girls. In the month of April, in the present year, he had 
received a letter from the present incumbent of that parish, since appointed to it, 
in which that rev. gentleman said, ‘‘ We go 240 from the school to the church.” 

Cheers.) This was an effect which had been produced in one year by one in- 

ividual. (Hear, hear.) A layman, who had become a shareholder in a coal and 
iron mine, in writing to him, said, that he had established a school in the 
neighbourhood, and that on the first day it was opened (Whit-Monday last) 
thirty children attended it,—a number which before the end of the week had in- 
creased to one hundred; and even that number he hoped to see doubled very 
shortly. (Cheers.) He alluded to a place in the neighbourhood of Wolver- 
hampton. In the riots which took place in Staffordshire, when several clergy- 
men’s houses were consumed, not a single person in communion with the church, 
or who had been trained in a church school, had joined the mob or taken part 
in those riots. Of the excellence of church teaching he thought they could not 
have a greater proof. (Hear, hear.) 

The Dean of Westminster, in seconding the motion, traced the gradual ad- 
vancement of the society since its foundation, in 1811, to its present eminent 
and successful position—a position, however, which it had not reached without 
difficulty and danger. Its roots had been struck in the midst of storms, and it 
had often buffetted the angry tempest; but although its progress had been 
gradual, he could not say it had been slow (hear, hear); and when he looked to 
the proceedings of that day—to the examination of the children, proving the ex- 
cellence of the system of education pursued (hear, hear), and to the intelligence 
of so full a gathering in its support—he could not but feel that the English church 
was again pledging itself, before God and man, to be nothing less than the in- 
structress of the people of England. (Cheers.) 

The Bishop of Colombo moved the next resolution :— | 

“That this meeting regards with great satisfaction the statement contained in 
the report of this year, that new school accommodation has been obtained since 
January, 1844, for 93,295 children in schools connected with this society ; and 
also the fact that no less a sum than 261,691/. has been appropriated within the 
same period from different sources to building and enlarging national school- 
rooms and teachers’ houses throughout England and Wales.” 

Archdeacon Manning seconded it; and after dwelling at considerable length 
upon the advantages of the society, called attention to the number of persons 
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who were annually committed, and in many instances sent from the country to 
some penal settlement, for the commission of crimes which could be traced to 
the want of education, In Berkshire, withiu the last year, one-third of the 
criminals had been found incapable of reading or writing ; in Staffordshire, one- 
half; aud in Denbighshire, two-thirds. In Devon, out of seventy-one criminals 
under sixteen years of age only four could read well. In Essex, one-half were 
in total ignorance ; while of 212 convicted prisoners, 48 had never been at school 
at all. In Hereford, out of 385 prisoners only one could read. In Sussex, out 
of 877, 141 did not know the Saviour’s name ; 498 just knew his name, and no 
more; 179 had a confused acquaintance with his history, and only six out of the 
whole number had any reasonable knowledge of the Christian faith. From such 
a population was it that 5000 living souls were every year transported to our 
penal colonies. (Hear, hear.) Amongst the causes of so much crime, the rev. 
gentleman gave a prominent place to the low rate of wages, for which the work- 
ing classes were compelled to toil, and which was quite inconsistent with the 
character of this wealthy, overgrowing, and redundant empire. (Cheers.) The 
miserable condition of the labouring poor formed a great obstacle to the objects 
of that society and the promoters of education generally, and in this way :-—A 
family of five or six children, with a sickly mother and toil-worn father at their 
head, depending on a precarious income of 9s. or 10s. a-week, find themselves 
unable to pay for food, clothing, fuel, and rent, out of that miserable pittance ; 
the eldest boy may be at school, and it becomes a question whether he should 
not be withdrawn and put to labour in order, to eke out a sufficiency for the 
family’s support. An application to that effect is made, and where (said the 
rev. archdeacon) is the clergyman whose heart would not bleed to say, “ No, 
you must continue in your peri, 0h the same time that, in yielding to the 
application for the sake of a slight temporal advantage, he, in his conscience, ma 
feel that he is robbing the child of treasures which are eternal? (Cheers, 
Regarding the operations of the society, there were two things, the rev. gentleman 
said, in which he wished to see a change—he wished to see the present pittance 
of the teachers raised to an adequate remuneration (hear), and an entirely new 
class of books, of a more elementary character than those now used, introduced. 
(Hear, hear.) 

The Bishop of St. David's, in the course of the remarks, with which he intro- 
duced the following resolution, gave it as his opinion that the teaching of the 
Scriptures should not be hastily resorted to, but reserved until the pupil had 
— a sufficient knowledge in other respects to enable him to understand 
them :— 


“That this meeting is much gratified to learn from the report which has just 
been read, that training institutions under the National Society and the diocesan 
boards are flourishing beyond any former precedent.” 


Lord Courtenay having seconded the resolution, it was unanimously agreed to, 

A vote of thanks to his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, for his constant 
and able attention to the concerns of the society, and for presiding on the present 
occasion, having been moved by the Bishop of Bangor, and seconded by Mr, T. 
D, Acland, M.P., it was received and adopted by the meeting in the most re- 
spectful manner. 

His Grace briefly returned thanks, and 7 

The proceedings were closed by the announcement of the following donations : 
——A third contribution of 500/. from Mr. Montague Wilson ; a third contribution 
of 100/. from Mr, Samuel Loyd; a second contribution of 100/. from the Hon, 
Mrs, Vernon Harcourt; and a second contribution of 200/, from the Misses 
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INCORPORATED SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING THE ENLARGEMENT, 
BUILDING, AND REPAIRING OF CHURCHES AND CHAPELS. 


Own Monday, May 19, this society held a General Board at their Chambers in 
St. FIORE Fh Trafalgar-square, his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
resident of the Society, in the chair. There were present, the Bishops of Dur- 
am, Chester, Bangor, Carlisle, and Norwich ; the Very Rev. the Dean of Chi- 
chester; the Revs. Dr. Spry, J. Jennings, B. Harrison, C. B, Dalton, and 
H.H. Norris ; likewise Messrs. James Cocks, N. Connop, W. Davis, A. Powell, 
J. 8. Salts, Esq., &c. 

After having disposed of a variety of business of a minor class, the committee 
took into consideration the various applications for assistance which had been 
received since the last meeting, and which the sub-committee had previously ex- 
amined and reported upon ; and after due discussion they finally determined upon 
making grants in aid of the erection of seven new churches; the re-building, with 
enlargement, of three existing churches ; and the enlargement, or alteration of the 
interior, of five other existing churches,—making fifteen grants in all, which 
amount to 3,000/. | 

The new churches will be built for five districts, which, it is expected, will be 
endowed by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, and for two others, which will be 

vided with endowments from local sources ; and the importance of providing 
them with places of worship may be comprehended from the following particulars 
relating to three of them:—The new district of St. Andrew's, Wakefield, is 
described as having a population of 2,300 persons openly and professedly ir- 
religious. Criminal acts of various kinds and degrees are so common among the 
ty ap as to lose all the character of moral evil in the eyes of the majority. 
tas estimated that at least one-sixth of the whole number is unbaptized ; and it 
is well-known that the greater portion of them have no education whatever. The 
newly-formed district of Pensnett, in the parish of Kinswinford, Staffordshire, 
contains a population of 4,500 persons, collected together within the last seven 
or eight years, by the establishing of works connected with the mines opened in 
the neighbourhood, and so rapidly is this population increasing, that it is expected 
to be doubled in the next eight years, A new district, called Mount Pleasant, 
in the parish of St. Bees, near Whitehaven, has a population of nearly 3,600 
persons, who are for the most part colliers, brought thither by the demand for 
miners, and who are very ignorant, poor, and vicious. Dissent and Popery is 
doing each its respective work among them; and the district is so peculiarly 
destitute of local advantages, that it does not possess any building whatever 
which can be employed as a temporary place of worship. The four other dis- 
tricts in which new churches are to be built are, Bean Ing, in the parish of Leeds ; 
Withleigh, in the parish of Tiverton, Devonshire ; Wyke, in the parish of Wor- 
plesdon, near Guildford ; and St. Thomas, in the town of Douglas, Isle of Man. 

The churches to be rebuilt are at Nutley, near Preston, Lancashire; Andover, 
Hampshire ; Burghurst, near Basingstoke ; and Woodcote, near Henley-on- 
Thames. The churches to be enlarged &c. are at Edgeware; St. Margaret’s, 

Ipswich ; Llanvaes, near Beaumaris; Henaglwys, near Llangofni ; and St. 
Edoin’s, near Fishguard. 

The population of the fifteen parishes which have on this occasion received aid 
from the a is 105,865 souls, The present church accommodation in thirty- 
six churches, has 28,308 seats, 7,356 of which are free; to those will now 
speedily be added 5347 seats, 4914 of which are to be free, or nearly nine-tenths 
of the whole of the new provision of church room. Three of the new churches— 
those of Pensnett, Wakefield, and St. Bees—containing together 2,465 seats, 
will be wholly free and unappropriated. ' 

After the account of the condition of the Society’s funds, prepared by the sub- 
commiitee of finance, was read, the treasurer reported that the grants voted at this 
meeting have increased the sum for which the committee had become responsible 
beyond the means now in their hands to 6,2501., for we perceive that, the grants 
which the society is pledged to pay amount to 60,557/.; but the sum actually at 
their disposal is not more than 54,306/. 16s, 4d. _ 
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Tue following letter has been addressed by Mr. Oakeley to the Lord Bishop 
of London :— 
74, Margaret-street, June 3, 1845. 

My Lord,—The circumstances of the last few months have forced upon me 
a painful but overpowering impression of the difficulties which actually beset 
my position and my path as a clergyman ministering in the church of Eng- 
land. And many of these difficulties are of a kind which even the termination 
in my favour of the suit which your lordship has caused to be instituted 
against me in the Court of Arches would not serve to remove. : 

After giving, then, to the subject the full and mature deliberation which its 
importance demands, I have determined that I am not justified in conscience 
in being a party to the continuance of that suit, which, as I understand from 
those best qualified to instruct me, is not likely, from the shape which it takes, 
to issue in any formal settlement of the question upon which, both in public 
and in private, I had expressed myself to your lordship anxious for an autho- 
ritative judgment; and the actual indeterminateness of which is sufficiently 
attested by the fact of your lordship having made my published letter to you 
the ground of a legal inquiry. 

The prosecution of the cause, under these circumstances, could be produc- 
tive of no advantage to the church of England sufficiently to counterbalance 
the mischief of the excitement attending it. 

I have accordingly taken upon myself, though in opposition to the judgment 
of my legal adviser, the responsibility of declining, in the actual state of the 
case, to defend myself in the Court of Arches. And I feel it the necessary 
consequénce of this resolution to tender to your lordship the resignation of my 
licence as minister of Margaret Chapel, with the view of putting an end, both 
for your lordship and for myself, to those embarrassments which have arisen 
out of my connexion with your lordship’s diocese. 

I have the honour to be, my lord, 
Your lordship’s very humble servant, 
Freperick OaKELEY. 
_I reserve to myself the power of making this communication public, with a 
view to the purposes of explanation. 


In answer to the above, Mr. Dyke, the Bishop of London’s proctor, for- 
warded the following letter to Mr. Oakeley :— 

Doctors’ Commons, 4th June, 1845. 

Rev. Sir,—I am desired by the Bishop of London to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of your letter, dated June the 3rd, and to state that his lordship cannot 
interfere to put a stop to the suit instituted against you. 

That suit, which now stands for hearing on Tuesday next, must receive a 
judicial determination. Under such circumstances, his lordship cannot accept 
the tendered resignation of your licence. 

I am, rev. sir, your obedient servant, F. H. Dre. 


ARCHES COURT, TUESDAY, JUNE 10. 

THE OFFICE OF THE JUDGE PROMOTED BY HODGSON AGAINST OAKBELEY. 
Ta1s was a cause of office (as it is termed) promoted by Mr. Christopher 
Hodgson, against the Rev. Frederick Oakeley, a clerk in holy orders of the 
church of England, and minister of Margaret’s Chapel, in the district rec- 
tory of All Souls’, St. Marylebone, for having offended against the laws, sta- 
tutes, constitution, and canons ecclesiastical, by having written and published, 
or caused to be published, a pamphlet entitled ‘“‘ A Letter to the Lord Bishop 
of London, on a subject connected with the recent proceedings at Oxford,” in 
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which pamphlet or letter doctrines are advised, maintained, and affirmed 
directly contrary or repugnant to the true usual literal meaning of the articles 


of religion as by law established, or some or one of them, and contrary to the 
‘said ldws, statutes, constitutions, and canons ecclesiastical of the realm, and 


against the peace and unity of the united church of England and Ireland, as 
it is now by law established. The articles alleged that Mr. Oakeley, as a 
clerk in hol orders, had subscribed to the Thirty-Nine Articles, and to the 
Three Articles of the Thirty-sixth Canon; that he had been licensed by the 
Bishop of London to perform the office of minister of Margaret’s Chapel, with 
the consent of Dr. Chandler, the rector of the district, and set forth the pas- 
sages in the pamphlet objected to. 

The Queen’s Advocate, on behalf of the party promoting the Office of the 
Judge, submitted that the admissions made by Mr. Oakeley of the facts of his 
having written and published the pamphlet were sufficient to establish the 
case against him, and that he was liable to be punished according to the 
er of the law. 

ir H. Jenner Fust inquired who appeared for Mr. Oakeley ? 

The proctor for that gentleman stated that he had no direction from Mr. 
Oakeley to instruct counsel. 

The Queen's Advocate proceeded to read and comment upon the passages 
from the pamphlet set out in the articles as follows :-— 

“I do not deny that it may naturally strike your lordship as a gratuitous 
and disturbing movement, nor, again, could I be surprised to hear that your 
lordship had been seriously startled by my further declaration of an opinion 
that the articles are subscribable in what may be called an ultra-catholic 
sense, 80 18 to involve no necessary renunciation on the subscriber’s part of 
any formal decision of the Western church, and that I myself actually so sub- 
scribe them.” 

That is the sense in which he says he subscribed the Articles of the Church 
of England. The next passage is— 

“ And now I wish to draw your lordship’s attention to the following 
point :—The distinction in question is, as I contend, wholly irrelevant to my 
question with the university, for in the university it is not the practice of 
teaching certain doctrines which is even apparently impugned, but the claim 
to hold them. Mr. Ward himself never claimed to teach the Roman doctrine; 
on the contrary, he urges, over and over again, that such a procedure would 
be highly wrong under our circumstances. What he maintains, and what the 
vote of Thursday seems to deny, is the honesty of subscribing the articles in a 
certain sense, The university, then, cannot pretend to let me off on the 
ge: of the above distinction ; for with respect to it I differ in no way from 

r. Ward, whom it has by the hypothesis condemned. Mr. Ward does not 
claim to teach. I claim to hold.” 

Now here is an express declaration that he claims to hold the Roman doc- 
trine, for it is the Roman doctrine of which he is speaking. 

* But, with your lordship, I contend this distinction ought to, and will, 
receive consideration. Were I to be found teaching Roman doctrine in my 
public ministrations in your lordship’s diocese, I should, as I feel, most de- 
servedly expose myself to your lordship’s censure. It is plain that your lord- 
ship, as a bishop of our church, could not and would not suffer it.” 

So that it is quite clear, according to his own statement, that he claims to 
hold the Roman doctrine, that he does hold it, and that the bishop of his dio- 
cese wou'd be justified in proceeding against him if he preached and taught it 
at his church. 

_ “* It may be replied, that my public declaration on the subject of subscrip- 
tion precluded me from preaching against the Roman doctrine. Most as- 
surediy it does. If my obligations as an English clergyman require me to 


controvert the doctrines of e, then I freely admit that I do not fulfil 
those obligations.” 
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That is, if he ought to preach against the doctrines of the Roman church, as 
he holds those doctrines he cannot preach against them. 

« But surely, my lord, if I be justified in considering that there are things 
among us to be done more important than controverting dissent, a mulfo 

fortiori, am I bound, upon an ycatholic principles whatever, not to be harder 
on what your lordship acknowledges to be a branch of the catholic church, 
than upon those who are not even members of the church of England.” | 

Then there is another passage in p. 17,— | 

But here I shall be asked, ‘ Is then your claim to hold (as distinct from 
teaching) all Roman doctrine, no more, after all, than the assertion of a right 
to a merely speculative opinion? Because, if so, you are doing yourself in- 
justicesand coming forward in an obnoxious character for no sufficient pur- 
pose?” ‘I reply frankly that my opinion is not merely speculative.” 

Then he claims to hold the Roman doctrine; he does hold it, and his 
opinion is not a merely speculative one. 

* T hope none of my opinions on religious subjects are merely speculative. 
If I say that the view in question is not practical, [ mean that it in no way 
affects my teaching, except negatively.” 

Then at p. 18,— 

“ Still I do not at all deny that, where I plead for the utmost latitude in the 
interpretation of our formularies on the catholic side”— 

Meaning clearly Roman-catholi¢é— 

“I mean something very real, and, in a certain sense very practical. 
Now, then, | will crave your lordship’s kind attention for awhile, that I may 
say what | do mean by the exceeding reluctance I feel to accept anti-Roman 
limitations of our Articles and Prayer-book. I will try to analyze the feelings 
under which [ regard it as a point of duty to my own communion, to extract, 
nay, if so be, extort the most catholic meaning possible from her apparently 
anti-catholic determinations; and why, moreover, I cannot consent to draw 
those distinctions between the * catholic’ and the ‘ Roman’ sense, upon which 
some of my respected friends are disposed to lay so great a stress. My lord, 
I am not in the number of those who are able to draw a line between the earlier 
and the later decisions of the catholic church.” 

So that he does not make any distinction between the decisions of the earlier 
councils and those of the Council of Trent. Again, in p. 19— 

“ The ramifications of heretical invention would appear to be almost inde=- 
finite and incalculable; but so many as are the extravagances of theological 
error, so many also must be the safeguards of orthodoxy.” 

The court will see what he considers to be orthodoxy—namely, the Roman- 
catholic religion— 

“ I will never believe, then, that the strong current of dogmatic theology 
was suddenly frozen up in the fourth or the sixth century of the Christian era. 
Moreover, I believe also, that, in the latter centuries, heresy assumed quite a 
new shape, and, whereas, in earlier times, it occupied itself in dealing with 
the objective doctrines of the gospel, in the more modern ages, it caught the 
subjective spirit of the times, and issued in all kinds of fatal speculation 
upon matters connected with the internal life of the Christian; such, for 
example, as the mode of his justification in the sight of God. Shall I suppose 
the church to have been silent on such emergencies ?”” 

The court will see what church is meant here— 

“ On the contrary, I believe her to have been ready at Trent, as at Nicea, 
with her scholastic definitions and her preclusive anathemas.” 

So that the scholastic definitions and preclusive anathemas of the council of 
Trent meet with his full accordance. 

_“ And so in the times intermediate. That sort of relation which the Athana; 
sian creed bears to the Apostles’, I believe that still later dogmatic decision$ 
bear to it. With these feelings your lordship can hardly wonder that I should 
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deem too well of my church to suppose, without overpowering reason, that 
she directly and unequivocally contravenes the decrees even of the later coun- 
cils. What? a body of divines in one corner of the world (good men, I doubt 
not, in their way, yet surely exposed, and apparently not superior, to exterior 
influences) set about deliberately to call in question the solemn acts of the 
assembled prelates of Christendom !” | 

Now it seemed to him (the Queen’s Advocate) that here was a direct refer- 
ence to the convocation or synod of the English clergy, which was sitting at 
the time when the council of Trent was sitting, and that in which the Articles 
of our church were drawn up, and he would satisfy the court that some of 
those Articles were completely repugnant to the decrees and canons of the 
council of Trent, and intentionally so. The learned counsel then read extracts 
from the works of Bishop Waterland, Bishop Burnet, and other divines, to 
show the repugnancy which was considered to exist at the time of framing 
the Articles between the doctrines of the reformed church and that of Rome. 
Nor did this rest upon the evidence of divines only ; he had high legal autho- 
rity. In the case of Smith v. Clerke, (Cro. Elizabeth, 252,) the jury found 
that an incumbent, who was sued in the spiritual court, in order to depriva- 
tion, for not giving assent to the Articles, did read the Articles, and then said, 
“I give my consent unto them, so far forth as they agree with the word of 
God ;” and it was adjudged that this “* was not such an unfeigned assent as 
the statute intendeth ; but it ought to be absolute, without condition ; for, as 
Lord Coke says— 

“The act was made for avoiding a diversity of opinion, &c.; and by this 
addition, the party might, by his own private opinion, take some of them to 
be against the word of God; and by this means, diversity of opinion should 
not be avoided, which was the scope of the statute, and the very act itself 
made, touching subscription, hereby of none effect.” Every person who sub- 
scribed the Articles, therefore, was bound to give his full and unfeigned assent 
to them. The Articles, which were agreed upon in 1562, for the avoiding of 
diversities of opinions, and for the establishing of consent touching true reli- 
gion,” were drawn up whilst the council of Trent was sitting, which com- 
menced its sessions in 1545, and sat till 1563, and in the declaration of his 
Majesty, prefixed to the Articles, it is ordered, 

“That no man hereafter shall either print, or preach, to draw the Article 
aside any way, but shall submit to it in the plain and full meaning thereof, 
and shall not put his own sense or comment to be the meaning of the Article, 
but shall take it in the literal and grammatical sense.” 

And it was clear that Mr. Oakeley has not so done. The learned advocate 
then proceeded to show the difference between the doctrines of the church of 
England, as contained in the Articles, and those of the church of Rome, as 
declared in the decrees and canons of the council of Trent. In the Sixth 
Article, “ Of the sufficiency of the Holy Scriptures for Salvation,” the names 
and canonical books are specified, and a list of apocryphal books which the 
church “ doth not apply to establish any doctrine.” But the council of Trent 
adopted not only those apocryphal books for the establishment of its doctrines, 
but also oral tradition. At the fourth session of the council of Trent, held on 
the 8th of April, 1546, therefore one of the earliest of its decrees, a decree was 
— showing thatnot only the apocryphal books were adopted, but oral 

ition. 

“Nec non traditiones ipsas, cum ad fidem, tum ad mores pertinentes, 
tamquam vel ore tenus a Christo vel a Spiritu Sancto dictatas, et continua 


successione in Ecclesié Catholicd conservatas, pari pietatis affectu ac reverentia 
suscipit, et veneratur.” 


So that it applied to morals as well asto faith. It goes on,— 
“Si quis autem libros ipsos integros,” including what we consider apocry- 


hal books, “‘ cum omnibus suis partibus, et in veteri vulgaté Latina editione 


bentur, pro sacris et Canonicis non susceperit, et traditiones pre lictas 
sciens et prudens contempserit : anathema sit. 
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So that here is an anathema against every person who shall reject the 

authority of tradition as well as of the apocryphal books. It was not possible 

to conceive a stronger example of a fundamental difference of doctrines than 

this. Again, the Ninth Article, “Of Original or Birth Sin,” is directly op- 
to a decree of the council at the fifth session, 17th of June, 1546: 

Si quis per Jesu Christi domini nostri gratiam, que in baptismate confer- 
tur, reatum originalis peccati remitti negat; aut etiam asserit non tolli totum 
id, quod veram et propriam peccati rationem habet; sed illud dicit tantum 
radi, aut non imputari: anathema sit.” 

Then the eighth canon of the seventh session of the council, held on the 3rd 
of March, 1547, is directly opposed to our doctrine of “ Works of Supereroga- 
tion,” for it declares, 

“Si quis dixerit, per ipsa nove legis sacramenta ex opere operato non con- 
ferri gratiam, sed solam fidem divine promissionis ad gratiam, consequendam 
sufficiere : anathema sit.” 

Then our Fifteenth Article declares, “‘as the doctrine of the church of Eng- 
land, that Christ alone is without sir, ; whereas the doctrine of the church of 
Rome is, that the Virgin Mary is likewise included in this condition of sinless 

urity :” 
ar Declarat tamen hec ipsa santa synodus,” says the council of Trent, 
(Sess. 5,) ‘‘non esse sue intentionis comprehendere in hoc decreto, ubi de 
peccato originali agitur, beatam et immaculatam Virginem Mariam, Dei 
nitricem.” 
So that it is clear that there is not only a distinction between the two doc- 
trines, but a direct reference from one to the other. Our Twenty-second 
Article, ‘‘ Of Purgatory,” 

“Declares the Romish doctrine concerning purgatory, pardons, worshipping 
and adoration, as well of images as of reliques, and also invocation of saints, 
is a fond thing, vainly invented, and grounded upon no warranty of Scripture, 
but rather repugnant to the word of God.” 

The Latin Article, which is the authentic and official copy, the translation 
not having been made till 1571, is stronger than the word “rather” would 
seem to imply: it is “immo verbo Dei contradicat.” At the 25th session of 
the council of Trent, held on the 4th of December, 1563, (which may not be 
posterior to our Articles, owing to the difference of styles,) a decree was 
passed, recognising the doctrine of purgatory, which had been declared at the 
sixth session. (Canon 30.) — 

“Si quis post acceptam justificationis gratiam, cuilibet peccatori poenitenti 
ita culpam remitte, et reatum eterne pcene deleri dixerit, ut nullus remaneat 
reatus poenze temporalis exsolvende vel in hoc seculo, vel in futuro in purgatoris, 
antequam ad regna Coelorum aditus patere possit : anathema sit.” 

Psa Twenty-fifth Article is very important ; ‘‘ Ofthe Sacraments,” it declared 
at— 

“There are two sacraments ordained of Christ our Lord in the gospel, that 
is to say, Baptism and the Supper of the Lord. Those five commonly called 
sacraments, that is to say, confirmation, penance, order, matrimony, and 
extreme unction, are not to be counted sacraments of the gospel, &c.” 

Now the council of Trent, at the seventh session, 3rd of March, 1547, 
passed a decree, “De Sacramentis,” against which our Article is directly 
pointed. It expressly declares, upon the authority of the Scriptures, of the 
councils, and of the fathers,— 

“ Si quis dixerit Sacramenta nove legis non fuisse a Jesu Christo Domino 
nostro instituta, aut esse plura vel pauciora quam septem, videlicet, bap- 
tsmum, confirmationem, eucharistiam, poenitentiam, extremam unctionem, 
ordinem et matrimonium, aut etiam aliquod horum, septem, non esse veré et 
sacramentum: anathema sit.” 

_ He (the Queen’s Advocate) need not pursue these quotations any further, 
to show the wide difference between the doctrines of the churches of England 
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and of Rome, with respect to the sacraments. The learned council then pro- 
ceeded to point out the differences between the two churches upon various 
other points—namely, the Lord’s Supper, transubstantiation, the administra- 
tion of the sacrament in both kinds, the one oblation of Christ, and of the 
civil magistrates. Upon the last-mentioned head, our Thirty-seventh Article 
declares the king to have the chief power in England in matters ecclesiastical 
or civil, “ and is not, nor ought to be, subject to any foreign jurisdiction.” And 
the 13th Elizabeth, c. 12, enacts that,— i , 

“ If any person ecclesiastical shall advisedly maintain or affirm any doctrine 
directly contrary or repugnant to any of the Articles, and being convented 
before the bishop or the ordinary shall persist therein, or not revoke his error, 
or such maintaining or affirming, shall be just cause to deprive such person of 
his ecclesiastical promotions.” 

Now this act applied to the case of Mr. Oakeley, who, under this act, as 
well as under the Church Discipline Act, was liable to deprivation. Then the 
fifth canon against the impugners of the Articles, declares that whoever shall 
affirm that any of those Articles are in any part erroneous, or such as he may 


‘not with a good conscience subscribe, shall be excommunicated ipso facto, 


Had not Mr. Oakeley affirmed the Articles to be erroneous? He had not done 
so totidem verbis; but had he not asserted, openly and publicly, doctrines 
entirely repugnant to the Articles? If so, he was within the spirit and mean- 
ing of the canon. Then, by the thirty-sixth canon, requiring the subscription 
of ministers, Mr. Oakeley has subscribed to the Articles and the Book of 
Common Prayer, and all things contained therein, ‘ willingly and ea animo. 
Now, if he believed, as he says he does, in the Roman doctrines, he must 
believe that the Pope is the head of the church, and he must reject the Book 
of Common Prayer, and such of the Thirty-nine Articles as declare the doc- 
trines of the church of Rome to be repugnant to the word of God. By the 
Fifty-ninth canon he is required to catechise youth and ignorant persons; 
and by the Sixty-sixth to confer with recusants. How could Mr. Oakeley 
*‘endeavour, by instruction, persuasion, and all good means,” to reclaim 
popish recusants, he himself avowing his belief in the Roman doctrine? 

Sir H. Jenner Fust.—That canon can hardly be applicable to the present 
time. I am left in an unfortunate situation, having no argument from the 
other side, and to decide on an er parte case. 

The Queen’s Advocate would not press it. But the 110th canon required 
the churchwardens of the parish to present a person who is ‘a fautor of any 
a or foreign power, or a defender of popish and erroneous doctrine.” 
Sure oe would be the duty of the churchwardens to present Mr. Oakeley, 
who had publicly avowed doctrines which our church had declared to be 
® popish and erroneous.” After some further observations, the learned Queen’s 
Advocate submitted, that the charges against Mr. Oakeley had been fully 
established. 

Dr. Bayford followed on the same side. The history of the framing of the 
Article shows that the distinction between the doctrines of the churches of 
England and Rome is not merely fortuitous, but that the persons employed in 
framing the Articles designed the distinction. The -learned counsel referred 
to Dr. Cardwell’s Synodalia, Burnet’s History of the Reformation, and Strype’s 
Annals, to show that the Articles were purposely framed to agree with the 
doctrines of the Reformers on the continent, and to avoid the corrupt doctrines 
of the Romish church. Roman-catholic writers at the time regarded the 
alterations as a real change of religion. This was apparent from the letter of 
Osorius, a foreign bishop, to Queen Elizabeth, and from Saunders’ De 
Schismate Anglicana. According to Strype, the popish clergy endeavoured to 
retain their livings and places as long as they could; but one by one they 
were driven away, owing to the impossibility of reconciling the two doctrines. 
The doctrines held by the church of England to be popish and erroneous were 

f far earlier date than the council of Trent: those doctrines might be found 
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in the fourth council of Lateran, in 1215; the council of Constance, in 1415, . 
at which the writings of Wickliffe and Huss were decreed to be burnt; the 
council of Basle, in 1431, at which the petition of the Bohemians to have the 
sacrament of the mass administered to them sud uf specie was rejected; — 
the council of Florence, in 1438, where the doctrine of purgatory was set out 
more fully than by the council of Trent. The bull of Pope Pius IV., which 
is supposed to have induced Queen Elizabeth to pass the act of 1570, dis- 
tinctly characterizes the reformed religion as a new religion. The canons of 
1640, made in convocation, presided over by Archbishop Laud, contains one 
headed “‘ For the Suppression of Popery,” and the doctrines recognised in 
those canons are directly opposed to those of Rome. 

Sir H. Jenner Fust—What became of those canons? Why were they not 
carried into effect? 

Dr. Bayford—I can scarcely say they were carried into effect, 

Sir H. Jenner Fust—Then they were merely the opinions of the persons 

nt, and which opinions were not adopted so as to become law. 

Dr. Bayford—They received the sanction of the king. The learned counsel 
then quoted some services for the church, from the works of Archbishop 
Grindal, in which doctrines of Rome were repudiated as “horrible and 
execrable idolatry,” and referred to the service drawn up in convocation in 
1713 for receiving converts from the church of Rome. If Mr. Oakeley received 
any such converts, this is the service he would be directed by his bishop to 
use. That service requires from the convert a distinct renunciation of the 
erroneous and superstitious doctrines of the Romish church. The convict is 
to declare, “I do from my heart renounce them all.” Mr, Oakeley himself 
could not say this. 

The Court—He would not hold them to be erroneous and superstitious. 

Dr. Bayford—He would have a mental reservation. 

The Court—Is that form used at the present time? 

Dr. Bayford—I have been informed so. 

The Court—I cannot take information: I must have proof. 

The Dean of Chichester, (Dr. Chandler,) who was in court, said he had been 
present at Chichester cathedral when the form had been used by the Bishop of 
Chichester. 

Dr. Bayford, after referring to the ordination service, in which Mr. Oakeley 
had taken vows, one of which was, that he will “banish and drive away all 
erroneous and strange doctrines,” adverted to the attempts made by Romane 
catholic writers to reconcile the doctrines of the church of England with those 
of Rome; in particular, that of Dupin, in a communication with Archbishop 
Wake, but which entirely failed, owing to the inconsistency of one with the 
other. He then cited the testimonies of all the Archbishops of Canterbury 
(with the exception of two, Juxon and Sheldon) for 200 years, to the utter 
repugnance of the doctrines of our church to those of Rome; and he concluded 
a very able and learned argument, by observing that the opinions promulgated 
by Mr. Oakeley, if adopted, would take away from the church of England the 
means of justifying herself for her separation from the church of Rome. 

Sir H. Jenner Fust said, he must take time to consider his judgment. The 
learned judge again expressed his regret that he had to determine this case 
without the benefit of an argument on behalf of a party proceeded against, 
which was the more to be lamented as there were questions of form in this 
case. The articles against Mr. Oakeley were general ; and if the Act of Eliza- 
beth (13 Elizabeth, c. 12) were relied upon, he should have to call upon Mr. 
Oakeley, in the first instance, to revoke his error. 

After some cases were referred to (including that of Whiston,) respecting 
the form of proceeding, , 

The Court said, the question did notturn upon the quo animo Mr. Oakeley had 
subscribed the Articles, but merely whether the doctrines he had published 
Were or were not repugnant to those of the church of England, 
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ON THE PRESENT TEMPER OF THE PROTESTANT DISSENTERS. 


One of the most remarkable features of the late opposition to the 
Maynooth Grant, has been the facility with which some persons have 
been prevailed on to make common cause against it with the protestant 
dissenters. ‘There are people credulous enough to believe that the dis- 
senters have begun to feel disposed to bury their animosity to the 
church, and unite in a common defence of protestantism. Nay, some 
have even persuaded themselves that dissenters, in their terror of 
popery, have begun to regard the church no longer as an enemy, 
but as their friend and protector—as the only bulwark against the en- 
croaching spirit of Rome. Any one, however, who has read with 
attention the reports of the speeches delivered at the late Anti-May- 
nooth meetings and conferences, will know how much these people are 
deceived. The truth is, the dissenters for some time back have concen- 
trated their energies on an attack upon the church as an establishment. 
Deriving courage and hope from the indifference and apathy of the 
legislature to the interests of the church, they have undertaken a 
crusade in favour of the voluntary system. Many of the dissenters 
have no doubt a real abhorrence of popery, and of being taxed to 
support it in any way; but if it were not for the tendency of the 
Maynooth endowment to increase the difficulty of their succeeding in 
the war against establishments, those who have come forward in the 
late discussions would probably have taken a different line on the 
Maynooth question. ‘There is no document in which they have spoken 
more plainly than in the address of the Irish Roman Catholics from 
the conference of dissenters at Crosby Hall. The following copy of 
it is taken from the Times newspaper of the 28th of May last :— 


The following address to the Roman Catholics of Ireland, from the Con- 
ference of Protestant dissenters, held in Crosby Hall, London, on May the 
20th and 2Ist, 1845, has been published :— 

“ Fettow Susyecrs,—There are crises which occasionally occur in national 
history so momentous as to warrant a departure from all the ordinary methods 
of political intercourse, and to justify an appeal, not to individuals, however 
distinguished, nor to any isolated bodies of men, but to a nation at large; 


such a crisis, in our deliberate judgment, has now arrived, and we therefore — 


feel that in embracing it no further apology is necessary. 

* You are placed by circumstances, the origin and growth of which it is un- 
necessary to trace, in a position so conspicuous and so critical as to attract 
towards you the anxious attention of all patriotic men in these realms, and of 
the liberal and thoughtful throughout the civilized world. On your conduct 
at the present juncture, the mightiest and most sacred interests are suspended, 
and with you, under Divine Providence, rest those issues which are destined to 
give a complexion for an indefinite period to the history of this empire. Your 
fidelity to the great principles of justice must inevitably promote its peace, 
prosperity, and freedom ; your betrayal of them will necessarily be the omen, 
at least, of their temporary disaster and defeat. 

“ You will not suppose that, professing as we do the principles of civil and 
religious freedom, we are instigated in our present appeal by a desire to cajole 


you into any intermission of your efforts in the great cause of justice to Ireland. 
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We highly appreciate her resources; we deeply sympathize with her wrongs. 
We have ever advocated her claims, and we have long admired the patriotic 
zeal of her people to achieve, by peaceful means, the restoration of her un- 
questionable rights. You need not be reminded that the Dissenters of Eng- 
land were among the warmest supporters of the Catholic Relief Bill; that 
they heartily advocated the equal extension of political privileges to the Irish 
as to the English people; that they supported the claims of your country to 
an equal share in the benefits of municipal reform ; that they rejoiced in the 
abolition of your vestry cess ; and that they viewed with strong indignation the 
recent attempts of your Government to strain the powers of the law in the tyranni- 
cal suppression of public opinion. They have ever fought side by side with you 
in all your conflicts for social and political equality, nor will any misconstruc- 
tion which may have been put on their conduct prevail to diminish the ear- 
nestness of their efforts in your defence. Still you cannot expect them to 
surrender, on this very account, the principles which, even on the occasions 
referred to, have regulated their public conduct. 

“We have ever held, that of all the grievances under which your country has 
laboured, the establishment of the Anglican church in Ireland is the most unjusti- 
fiable and oppressive, and we pledge ourselves never to remit our efforts to remove 
Srom you this intolerable burden. We deem it a fundamental maxim, even of 
the commonest political justice—and in this opinion we are fortified by that of 
some of the most eminent members of the Roman catholic-church—that no 
compulsory payments can be rightfully demanded for the support of any re- 
ligious system whatever, In this simple but vital principle lies involved the 
whole philosophy of nonconformity. The slightest deviation from this ground 
would virtually amount to a surrender of our consistency, and would obviously 
expose us to the merited derision of all discerning men. 

** Now it will be plain to you that the proposed measure for the permanent 
endowment of the College of Maynooth involves the most direct invasion of 
this principle. It places your dissenting fellow-subjects in the very position 
from which they are striving to rescue you. It violates their consciences as 
offensively as the Protestant establishment, in its tyrannical exactions, violates yours. 
It re-enacts the obnoxious principle—it is an extension of the very system 
which you, in common with ourselves, have long been labouring to overthrow. 
To tolerate this measure is distinctly to sanction and assert that principle. 

“ It is impossible, moreover, to mistake the design of this measure. If it 
could be regarded as a legitimate, though scanty, instalment of the heavy debt 
of justice which England owes to your country, we should be the first to hail 
it; but were there no other consideration, the quarter from which it comes 
forbids this supposition. If, as your justly indignant feelings lead you some- 
times to suppose, you have natural enemies in this country, it is with 
them that this measure originates. Defeated in their attempts to overawe you by 
the terrors of law and the array of military force, an oligarchy, notoriously hosti 
to popular feeling, addicted by their ordinary policy to measures of coercion, yet 
vacillating in all their courses, and open to the influence of the meanest motives, 
now insult your public virtue by the offer of a paltry bribe. We have greatly 
miscalculated the high feeling of the Irish people, whose modern history fur- 
nishes the most demonstrative vindication of the voluntary principle—who, 
oppressed by an opulent and alien hierarchy, drained of their resources by aristo- 
cratic absentees, crippled in their commerce by selfish restrictions, and with all 
their unequal local capabilities turned to the condition of a desert, have borne 
uP the fabric of a religion on the sinews of poverty, and maintained their wor- 
ship by the mites of indigence thrown into the treasury—we have, we repeat, 
greatly miscalculated the high feeling of the Irish people, if they are to be se- 
duced from their lofty position by such fawning blandishments and trans- 
parent arts as these—if, like the ill-famed heroine of antiquity, they will 
surrender the citadel they have so nobly defended, in consideration of the 
worthless ornaments which bedizen the arms of their foes. No, fellow- 
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countrymen, let it never be said that you, who, in your majestic course, have 
braved the terrors of physical coercion, and who have risen unharmed from the 
fires of legal prosecution, have yielded to the first meretricious smile of those who, 
JSrom the highest seats of power, have denounced you ‘ aliens in blood, aliens in lan- 
guage, aliens in religion. 

“The boon thus gratuitously offered by the Government has no relation 
whatever to the real grievances of your country. It is manifestly designed as 
a diversion to relax your interest and to withdraw your attention from the sub- 
stantial evils which oppress you. Had her Majesty's Government been pos. 
sessed with a sincere desire to serve you, they might have found innumerable 
opportunities of doing so without violating our conscience, or compromising 
your independence, They might have conceded to you a proportionate share 
in the national representation ; they might have thrown open to you the advan- 
tages of your metropolitan university; above all, they might have relieved you 
rom the incubus of the Protestant church. From the attainment of these and 
similar essential reforms, which the Government are unwilling to concede, it 
is, in our judgment, the purpose of this insidious measure to beguile you; and 
should they succeed, they will have thrown back indefinitely the cause of jus- 
tice to Ireland, and have rendered one of the most imposing movements for 
national freedom the object of lasting and of justly-merited derision. It is for 

ou, fellow-subjects, whose characteristic sagacity cannot fail to detect this 
ill-concealed design, to avert, by a timely and resolute opposition, so fatal and 
disgraceful a result. 

‘* If, again, this grant is to be regarded for a moment in the light of restitu- 
tion, the meanness of the proposal sufficiently indicates that it is intended 
merely as preliminary. It is too absurd to suppose that the wealthiest and 
most powerful Government in the world should look upon the insignificant 
pittance of about 26,0001. a year as a compensation for the urgent claims of a 
great people. But if this measure is preliminary, we ‘beg you to consider 
what is that system which it is designed to introduce. The cautious and cha- 
racteristic silence of the Government has been generally, and, we believe, cor- 
rectly interpreted, both within and without the walls of Parliament, as a 
virtual admission of their desire eventually to take the whole body of your 
priesthood into the pay of the state. Can it be necessary to suggest to you 
the consequences of such a scheme? It would violate the consciences, not 
only of the class who already suffer a scarcely tolerable indignity on this 
account, but of the entire Christian community in these realms. Dissenters, 
who already groan under the exactions of one establishment, will rise with a 
more resolute determination against the endowment of a second. The reco- 
gnised leaders of the Irish Catholics have again and again pronounced deci- 
sively against such an arrangement; while the Anglican church must either 
repeal its articles or sacrifice every claim to consistency and good faith. 
Religious animosities, proverbially the most bitter that agitate the breasts of 
men, would be exacerbated to an incalculable degree ; while, as state support 
and state control are invariably correlative, the most earnest of your religious 
teachers would be placed under a dictation unbearably galling to all save those 
whom it may seduce to the compromise of all that is dear to high-minded and 
conscientious men. Ina word, such a measure would reduce to a mere name 
all public virtue and consistency, and stain with ineffable disgrace the sacred 
cause of Christianity itself. 

“ The opposition of the dissenting body to the Government measure has, by 
some thoughtless and impetuous men, been indiscriminately condemned as 
fanatical and bigoted. We indignantly repudiate the charge as applied to 
the great nonconforming body. t us never hearit repeated. Weare ready 
to contend by your side for the attainment of an equal participation of all rights, 
ecclesiastical, political, and social; but we will not sacrifice our consciences to 
the success of a state trick, nor will we patiently submit to be taxed for a 


_— to you, which we would spurn with contempt were it offered to our, 
selves, 
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« With all the earnestness, then, which a concern for the highest interests 
of our fellow-men can excite, we conjure you, by your self-respect as British 
subjects—by the lofty position you occupy, as the peaceful, but resolute, de- 
fenders of your national freedom—by the claim of ordinary consistency as 

litical agents—and, above all, by the solemn requirements of religious fide- 
lity, to reject the unhallowed bribe offered at your very altars by secular and 
hostile hands; and, turning your back upon the temporary and crafty homage 
of a faction, to throw yourself on the might of those resources by which the 
religion of Christ survived, at its origin, the persecution of a world; and in 


the strength of which it is, as we trust, destined hereafter to bless the universal 
family of man. 


‘¢ Signed on behalf of the Conference, “Joun Burner.” 


The importance of this extraordinary document will justify its being 
transcribed at length. If anything can dispel the delusion which some 
are labouring under, the tone and language of this address will prove, 
what are the real feelings of the dissenters to the church. Unfortu. 
nately it proves more. For what must be thought of the spiritual 


condition of a body which is not ashamed to allow such a paper to go 
forth in their name. 


“Of all the grievances under which your country has laboured, the esta- 
blishment of the Anglican church in Ireland is the most unjustifiable and op- 


pressive, and we pledge ourselves never to remit our efforts to remove from you 
this intolerable burden.” 


This is the language of those with whom some are disposed to form 
a coalition. At all events, it is honest; for, as far as their hatred of the 
church is concerned, they seem to have uttered their real sentiments. 
Whether the Roman Catholics of Ireland have so far forgotten the 
doings of Cromwell, as to give much credence to the vehement dis- 
claimers of fanaticism and bigotry which are found towards the con- 
clusion of the address, may be doubted. But, if churchmen will rush 
headlong into a coalition with dissenters, they should do so with open 
eyes. ‘They should know, that, in their public communication with 
Irish Roman Catholics the dissenters denounce the protestant church 
as an “incubus,” and its clergy as “an alien hierarchy,” yes, “ an 
ALIEN hierarchy ;” for to secure the co-operation of the Romish party 
in their war against establishments, they are not afraid to appeal to 
the very worst and most malignant passions of their nature, and 
to remind them that it is against aliens and Saxons they are engaged 
in this war of religion—against those (they are not to ashamed to say 
it) who, from the highest seats of power, have denounced you, aliens 
in blood, aliens in language, aliens in religion,”"—as if this false- 
hood had never been contradicted. ‘They even go so faras to inform 
their Roman-catholic brethren, that they regard the late movement 
of Government against the monster meetings, as an attempt “ to strain 
the powers of the law in the tyrannical suppression of public opinion,” 
an attempt to “overawe” them “ by the terrors of law and the array 
of military force.” 

It is to be hoped that the force and meaning of such language, to 
say nothing of its spirit and good taste, will be considered with due 
attention by those who ought to understand the present temper of the 
dissenters. Never were they more bent on the destruction of the 
established church; never were they less disposed to feel scrupulous 
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as to the alliances they form, or the methods they resort to for the ac- 
complishment of its ruin. , 

It would be very shocking to think that all the dissenters approve 
of propagating the voluntary system by such methods as these, or would 
choose to be found in the uniform of the repeal association, contending 
by the side of Mr. O’Connell or the polite and peaceful Bishop Higgins. 

he writer cannot help believing that many of the old-fashioned dis- 
senters must highly disapprove of sacrificing their piety and Christian 
spirit, no less than their protestantism, for the purpose of cementing a 
confederation with the agitators of Conciliation Hall. But, as a body, 
the protestant dissenters have become a political party, and not a very 
scrupulous one, nor very fastidious as to the connexions they are 
making ; and, beyond all question, the present temper of these succes- 
sors of Watts and Doddridge is as bitter and unmitigated an enmity to 
the established church, as they;could possibly feel if they were Roman 
catholics. And yet, the author ofthe “Frew words to dissenters,” printed 
in the last number of this magazine, says, “ Your greatest fault has 
been a sinful forbearance towards the established church.” He may 
be right—the dissenters may latterly have kept more quiet than they 
now find is likely to conduce to the safety of the Interest, But they 
seem wide awake to their imprudence now, and do not seem at all 
likely to be guilty of such “ sinful forbearance” towards the church in 
future. “Its entire constitution,” says this author, “is at variance 
with the New Testament. Its practical working is death to the 
souls of thousands. Its presence and power form the greatest impedi- 
ments to the progress of true religion in this country. On these 
grounds, as religious men, you ought to hold the institution in ab- 
horrence.” This is rather strong language. Yet if, as “ religious men,” 
the dissentersapprove of such language, and have circulated thirty thou- 
sand copies of the tract containing it, one would gladly make charitable 
allowance for their prejudices, But is it possible that any sane church- 
man can dream of making a coalition and common cause with persons 
in such a temper? or dream of their having abated in their hostility to 
the church in either country, at the very moment they are taking all 
imaginable pains to assure the world that they look on the church as 
“ always the great patron of ignorance,”’ the “ most fruitful source of all 
social evils,’ and, even in its efforts to educate the poor, constructing 
a system, “ the great design of which was, to abridge the liberties, pervert 
the minds, and corrupt the religion of Englishmen.’ If the dissenters 
believe all this, or any considerable part of it, to be true, it is no 


wonder they should say—*“Let not your respect for the remnant of 


good men, who yet linger in such an unchristian church, mitigate your 
righteous aversion to so baneful an institution.” No one will blame 
them for speaking what they believe to be the truth, whatever may 
be thought of their judgment. But really if « the remnant of good men 
who yet linger” in the church, instead of joining the dissenters, as the 
dissenters seem to think they are in heart disposed to do—if those 
who, by their irregularities, and latitudinarianism, and projects of 
comprehension, prove that they have no cordial attachment to the 
doctrines and constitution of the church of which they are ministers, 
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should succeed in persuading themselves and others, that the dissenters 
are disposed, from any present terror of popery, to “ mitigate” their 
“ righteous aversion,” it is not the dissenters who should be blamed for 
the delusion. An “ unchristian church,” and a “ baneful institution,” 
based on “essentially unholy and unjust principles”—in a word, 
« the most fruitful source of all evils,” they consider the church to be ; 
and they are taking very considerable pains to let the world know 
that they think so, and that they have not the remotest intention of 
staying their hand until they have totally extirpated that, of which 
their mildest censure is, that “ its presence and power form the greatest 
impediments to the progress of true religion in this country.” 

t may be said, that the address from Crosby Hall was written at a 
moment of political excitement, and under the irritation caused by the 
prospect of the establishment of voluntaryism being postponed to a 
remote period by the permanent endowment of Maynooth. One 
would be glad to admit any extenuation of the sort. But this apology 
cannot be urged for the ‘* Few Words to Dissenters,” which have been 
re-printed so often, that they may be thought to express what the dis- 
senters wish to go before the public, as their deliberate and habitual senti- 
ments and wishes. Perhaps the periodical publications of the dis- 
senters also will be found to furnish proofs enough ofa similar spirit. 
On the writer’s table is the “ second edition” of the number for October, 
1844, of “ The Christian Witness, and Church Members’ Magazine ; 
under the sanction of the Congregational Union of England and Wales.” 
On the cover it is stated that the “ monthly sale’ is “ upwards of 
30,000 copies.” Some of the matters in the table of contents read 
oddly enough—such as ‘ The Double-Faced Disciple,” “ Methodism 
and Money,” “ The Eloquence of Grief over the Ravages of Rum,”’ 
« A Husband won,” “ Hope for the Steam Engine,” &c., some of which - 
articles are sufficiently characteristic of the state of dissent. But our 
immediate concern just nowis with the manner in which dissenters speak 
of the church, Among the notices to correspondents is the following :— 


(#8 #H8*® Sc—We are gratified by the strong and general satisfaction which 
appears to have been given by our article, in a former number, on “ Acade- 
mical Rebellion,” &c. Of five letters of an opposite character, three are from 
students, all of different colleges, and one of them an “ expelled” Glasgow 
student. The courage of these young men is greater than their prudence ; 
they have all given their names and address, and they seem to pant for publi+ 
cation. That, however, would be such a perversion of our pages, that, happily 
for their true interests, this suicidal gratification must be denied them. But 
let them not murmur; their disappointment is their salvation. To com- 
ply were to destroy their prospects through life. The publication of any one 
of these letters, with the writer's name, would infallibly exclude him from 
the pastorship of every church in the realm whose counsels are swayed by 
wisdom, prudence, and piety. We cannot conceive of a greater calamity to 
our churches than would be the multiplication of men of such a spirit in the 
character of Christian pastors. From a body of empty, hot-headed, high- 
minded, self=sufficient, impatient, imprudent, ministers, we should 
fear more than from any other source of evil—more than from all other 
sources united. Such men agg | prove restless, roaming spirits, ‘* wander- 
ing stars,” involving churches in affliction, and associations in trouble, till at 
length, cast out [?] of the nonconforming vineyard, they are driven to seek for 
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refuge in the dark recesses of an established church, whose compassion is such 
that the lack of pustoral capacity, and even of moral character, is not always a bar 
to the admission of dissenting renegades to serve at her altars ! 


Perhaps it may be questionable whether the number of “ dissenting 
renegades”——that is, dissenting ministers who have been actually 
* cast out of the nonconforming seen’ te and are now serving at the 
altars of the church, can be very large. Yet to be sure, as these 
*« empty, hot-headed, high-minded, self-sufficient, impatient, imprudent, 
impracticable ministers,” when they are cast out of the vineyard, (at 
unhappy cap agen have still discretion enough left to select the dark 
recesses of the establishment as their place of refuge, there may be 
more of them lurking privily in these dark recesses (wherever these 
may be) than people in general are aware of. But then, if a mantle 
of secrecy can be thus thrown over those rebellious students who are 
panting for suicidal publicity—it would seem that other parties besides 
the establishment find “ dark recesses” a convenience—and possibly, 
considering that the names of the parishes of England are accessible to 
the public, and the Clergy List is printed every year, and a siquis is 
still required before a man can be ordained, it may be easier to keep 
such “ dark recesses” in the dissenting interest than in the established 
church, And certainly if the inmates of these dark recesses are (as 
the dissenters would have it believed) not only “ restless, roaming 
spirits,” who have been “involving churches in affliction, and asso- 
ciations in trouble,” but persons who have actually been “ cast out of the 
nonconforming vineyard,” it seems odd that they should find it so easy to 
procure recesses dark enough to conceal them. Such writing proves 
the bad feeling and the irritation of the writers, and nothing else. The 
writers knew well, that, if required to name those clergymen who had 
before their ordination been “ cast out of the nonconforming vineyard,” 
it would have puzzled them to do so, But the opportunity of saying 
something unkind of the established church was not to be lost. And 
it isthe spirit and temper which such writing displays that we are at 
present concerned with, 

In this same number of the Christian Witness, is an article on the 
“ Lamentable condition and alarming prospects of the British colo- 
nies,” the object of which is, not to excite the compassion of Chris- 
tians for the spiritual destitution of our fellow-countrymen in the colo- 
nies, but to shiw what alarming progress the church of England and 
episcopacy are making there. ‘The writer shall speak for himself, 

“ After the many ineffectual attempts made during a long series of years to 
introduce the full system of the church of England into our colonies, it is mor- 
tifying to reflect on the altered feeling, both of the public and the Government, 
in our own time. Out of fifteen colonial bishoprics, no fewer than ten have been 
erected within the last nine years—Toronto, Newfoundland, Antigua, Guiana, 
Madras, Bombay, Australia, Tasmania, New Zealand, and Gibraltar. But 
the evil is not yet at an end. 

“Of the thirteen additional bishoprics, which were declared, in 1841, by 
the unanimous voice of the bishops, to be required in various parts of the 
British empire abroad, four only—Antigua, Guiana, Tasmania, and Gibraltar 
—have yet been constituted. 

then, are the fasts, end the dostsine ebvions. It is impossible to 
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lod on without emotion upon such movements in the hearts of nascent em- 
ires. Protestant dissenters have for ever lost an opportunity of securing incalcy- | 
le good and averting incalculable evil, in connexion with the cause of Christ, 
in all those regions. It is true, that, whatever might have been done by the 
friends of civil and religious liberty, they must have been ultimately followed 
by the Man of Sin in some of his several guises — Episcopal, Puseyite, or 
Papist: but had they only been beforehand, it would exceedingly have im- 
proved their position. In such matters, priority is half the victory. It is 
much to be lamented that the first settlers were not thoroughly indoctrinated 
with right principles, and that the original colonial press was not under the 
idance of pious and enlightened men. To this circumstance, the United 
tates mainly owe both their greatness and their glory, [meaning, and truly 
enough, that the separation of America from England was brought about 
mainly by the dissenters, and their fear lest episcopal government should 
have been established there.] But the subject of the colonies has never till 
now come fairly before the mind of the Protestant dissenters ; and that they are 
now, in some small measure, alive to the momentous subject, is one of the many 
beneficial results which have flowed from the formation of the Congregational 
Union of England and Wales. The Colonial Missionary Society, which has 
sprung out of it, has done much by its admirable reports and papers to en- 
lighten the British public on the general merits of the question in its most 
extended, legislative, moral, and religious bearings. That valuable institution, 
in addition to this, has sent forth into the colonial field a portion of the most 
efficient ministers in England, and but for the inadequacy of its funds it would 
have doubled or trebled their number. 

“ The colonies of Great Britain are destined to be the theatre of momentous 
events, and of the severest moral conflicts. In nearly all of them is already 
laid the foundation of evil and error, heresy and superstition—diocesan epis- 
copacy, with its corruption; mediate Puseyism, with its superstition; and 
ultimate popery, with its impiety, imposture, cruelty, and despotism. Let us 
take as a favourable example the following :— 


“ Estimate of the charge of defraying the expenses of the Ecclesiastical 
Establishment of the British North American provinces, from the 
ist day of April, 1844, to the 31st day of March, 1845,— 
Eleven thousand three hundred and fifty-three pounds. 


Total . £11,353 8 6 


: + » This precious table proceeded from the Colonial Office, and hence there 
is no mistake ; such are the facts, and by the substantial aids of steel and lead, the 
colonial population are fully taught to understand the doctrine. Thus the 
seeds of the deadly Upas are everywhere sown, and everywhere springing up. 
This, however, is only evil the first. With the expansion of each of the 
several colonies will come, as surely as cause and effect, the regular and corre- 
1 ie expansion of the ecclesiastical establishment. This will be step the 
second, 

“ In this way, then, is being laid the foundation for new systems of Anti- 
Christ the of the British Queen. this 
foundation it will be comparatively easy for Puseyism to raise the superstruce 
ture. Is the idea preposterous? Would that it were! It is, however, much 
otherwise ; shrewd men of that school are already intently employed in hope- 
ful speculation on the point. Let one of them be heard as he speaks for him- 
self in one of their journals. ‘ Allow me to submit this strong conviction, 
which I find settling itself strongly in the minds of many churchmen with 
whom I converse—viz., that we can look nowhere, either for the extension of 
the episcopate, or for any revival of discipline, at present, but in our colonies. 
There, let me repeat it, the church must make her first effort at revival. 

here, we must concentrate our endeavours, if the church is to break her 
chains; and if England is not irrecoverably in the grasp of the evil spirit of 
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liberalism and independence, she must receive, by a reflex action from her 
colonies, that revived form of church government, and spirit of catholic trath 
and discipline, which can alone endow her with the strength of her youth 
again, We must act, and not speak much now. Let me beg of any who read 
this, to reflect seriously whether this is not the right direction in which church- 
men should act, and that ene re 

“This, of its kind, is profound philosophy. He who can thus think is en- 
titled to a hearing, and he will compel it too. The consummation to which 
the writer aspires, is clearly, both in the spirit and the practice of it, popery. 
This single consideration may well awaken the minds of Protestants of every 
name. A powerful enemy is advancing ; he must be met and vanquished, or 
they are undone! Those individuals and those churches are twice dead, who 
can remain unmoved and stand back from wise and well-directed efforts, such 
as those of the Colonial Missionary Society, to establish in every colony a 
force adequate to repel aggression, and a citadel for the sure defence of truth 
and righteousness.” 


Viewing the matter in so serious a light, it may naturally be ex- 
pected that so large and influential a body as the Congregational Union 
are willing to be thought, are raising very considerable funds to meet 
the fearful efforts of the church to establish “the Man of Sin” in the 
colonies. For surely if the dissenters disapprove of the establishment 
of the church, then they ean hardly be so indifferent to the salvation 
of their fellow-creatures, as to leave them destitute of something bet- 
ter; and in truth, if they do seriously believe the church to be such a 
deadly mischief as they describe it, nothing short, in fact, of being one 
of the guises of the Man of Sin, this writer may well say, that “those 
individuals and those churches are éwice dead, who can remain un- 
moved and stand back” on such an occasion. But then, asthe editor 
of this Christian Witness says to one of his correspondents (who pro- 
bably understood his meaning)— 


'* J. Stroud.—The idea is excellent ; but the expense !” 


Just so, “ The idea is excellent ; but the expense !” For, unhappily, 
the conjunction of “ Methodism and Money,” which the Christian 
Witness so much commends, he finds it easier to admire, than to induce 
the members of the Congregational Union to imitate. So, after the 
author of this paper on the “ Lamentable condition and alarming pros- 
pects of the British colonies,” has added to his doleful tale of the doings 
of the church, and the multiplication of colonial bishopricks, some ex- 
tracts from the accounts of the Roman-catholic missionaries, he sums 
up all by the following:— ' 


* Congregationalists of England, we have laid before you these alarming 
facts. As you value the principles of eternal truth, the liberties of the empire, 
the preservation of Protestantism, the honour and glory of the Son of God, as 
bound up with the destinies of hundreds of thousands of unborn millions, we 
beseech you to ponder them! For nine long months our columns have teemed 
with fact, argument, and entreaty on the part of the committee of the Colonial 
Missionary Society, which commenced the current year with a debt of nearly 
a thousand pounds. Its unavoidable expenditure for the year will be upwards 
of three thousand pounds ; its receipts, up to the hour in which we write, are 
less than six hundred! Is it marvellous that, under such circumstances, the 
committee are depressed and alarmed? Can it be otherwise? You see the 
alternative before them. Is it not fearful? Is it not fatal? If they advance, 
their credit is imperilled. If they retrograde, their cause is imperilled. As 
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just men, can they but dread the former? As devout men, can they but 

te the latter? The choice is one of intolerable affliction, | There is 
but one way, and that way can be opened only by you! You may extricate 
them in one day, and one hour—the 27th of the ensuing October. To that 
day the committee look forward with an anxiety approaching to painfulness, 
Still they look in hope. Let it not expire in disappointment ! 

“ Brethren and fathers! Men of wealth and station! Hear us: is it right, 
is it reputable, that an institution, created for such an object, should be placed 
in such a situation? Is not its object such as to render its claims, in some 
respects, paramount ?- In what aspect soever they be viewed, where does the 
eye of the philosopher, the patriot, the philanthropist, or the Christian, light 
on an object with claims superior? On what ground, then, is it that a society, 
of an importance so transcendent, is left with the pitiful income of two or three 
thousand pounds? This is an error of vast magnitude, and if not immediately 
corrected, must be attended with boundless mischief ! October, then, is advancing ; 
let it record an event that shall prove an era in the history of the Colonial 


Missionary Society!” 

Certainly, if all this be true, and these ‘ men of wealth and station’ 
be anything more than creatures of this writer’s imagination, and they 
do really believe the church of England to be one of the guises of the 
Man of Sin, it does not tell much for the zeal or piety of congrega- 
tionalists, that “for nine long months” the columns of the Christian 
Witness should “have teemed with fact, argument, and entreaty,” 
and nothing come of it but six hundred paltry pounds, to meet the 
“new systems of antichrist” which are continually in progress of 
establishment by the machinations of episcopualians, Puseyites, and 
papists. Little, then, on their own showing, have the congregationalists 
done to redeem their character. ‘They are compelled to confess that 
the church is the only body (if the Roman catholics be excepted) 
which had made any sacrifices to alleviate the spiritual destitution of the 
colonies. They are compelled to confess that they have done nothin 
themselves, and that whatever good might formerly have been eau 
by their interference, or evil averted, of which their estimate seems 
rather exaggerated, the protestant dissenters have for ever lost the oppor- 
tunity. And now, that they have to undo all the mischiefs of ten new 
bishopricks, and all the evils that they anticipate from. these systems 
of Antichrist, all they can do is to set on foot a society which dares 
not propose to expend more than three thousand pounte a-year, but 
has, in fact, nothing at its command but “the pitiful income of two or 
three thousand pounds”—and whether it be two or three, even this miser- 
able sum is not paid—for the society began the year 1844 with a debt 
ofa thousand pounds—and after nine long months of fact, argument 
and entreaty, from the teeming columns of the Christian Witness, all 
that could be wrung out of the reluctant purses of the interest is LEss 
_— much less ?] than six hundred pounds. Well may the Christian 

itness say— 

_ “Brethren and Fathers! Men of wealth and station! Hear us; is it right? 
is it reputable ?” 


Perhaps it would be as weil also to ask, whether it be “ right” or 
“reputable” for those who, by their own showing, are so lamentably 
deficient in zeal and liberality, to deal out such terrible sentences 
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against those who set them examples of both, And it might be. also 
wise for those concerned, to consider, whether this remarkable absence 
of Christian generosity, coupled with such an amazing idea of their 
own superiority to their fellow-Christians in their doctrinal and eccle- 
siastical systems, be not sufficient to demonstrate a radical unsound. 
ness in their principles. This, however, is for the dissenters to con- 
sider. The point for churchmen to attend to is, the spirit of bitter 
enmity to the church, which the writings of the dissenters discover at 
present, and the consequent absurdity of supposing that the church 
can be benefited by any of the clergy making common cause with 
them. Everything which one can see from the dissenting press 
proves, that they never were more bent on the destruction of the 
church, or less scrupulous as to the expedients they resort to in order 
to effect their purpose. 

When one reads the language of horror and detestation with which 
they speak of the established church in Ireland, one might imagine 
that the “men of wealth and station’ were making real and large 
sacrifices to promote the cause of voluntaryism there, and to deliver that 
unhappy counvtry from what these good protestants are not ashamed to 
call, in the address to Irish Roman catholics—an alien hierarchy and 
the incubus of the protestant church. Are they doingso? Are they 
not, in fact, doing what “ men of wealth and station’’ ought to blush 
toown? This is the language of the Christian Witness in October 
last— 

* Whether our churches will hear or forbear, we must continue to write and 
to speak about Ireland. Her political condition and distractions claim un- 
willing attention from the government and legislature of this country. Her 
sullen, determined, and sustained opposition to union, is occupying the minds 
of thoughtful men in all classes of the community; and her spiritual ignor- 
ance, bigotry, and delusion, must not be overlooked by the Christian churches 
of Britain, who have a heart to feel and a hand to help the destitute and 
guilty in remote lands. Our neglecting to supply the millions of Ireland with 
the gospel cannot be continued without the accumulation of guilt on our own 
heads; without seriously endangering the existence of Protestant truth in 
England and in the colonies ; nor without exposing our fellow-subjects in the 
sister isle to the perpetuation of all the woes under which they are now 
labouring. The gospel of Jesus Christ is the only balm for her wounds, and 
the true palladium of her liberties, assailed as they are by priestly tyranny, 
and by bigoted exclusion. It is comparatively little that the Irish Evan- 

lical Society is able to do for the people of Ireland ; but, up to the extent of 
its means, it is labouring, hopefully and energetically, to save the souls of 


men. Its agents are, for the most part, earnest men, doing God’s work, in 
the spirit he commands and blesses. 


But why is it—if they believe that the church is such a calamity to 
Ireland—why is it that the Evangelical Society have so little means at 
their command, and the men of wealth and station, the friends of 
civil and religious liberty, have so little charity for the victims of “an 
alien hierarchy.’ In January, 1841, the Congregational Magazine 
stated, that at that time the congregational ministers in Ireland did 
not amount to thirty, and that the number of independent charches 
was not more than twenty-six, or at the most twenty-seven, of which 
about twenty out of the twenty-six were in connexion with the Irish 
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Evangelical Society, and “receiving more or less of aid from its 

ts and funds.” Considering what the clergy of Ireland are and 
have been doing for the population of that country, how extensive 
their benevolence, how many of them are spending in their parishes 
ten times more than ever they have received from their benefices ; and, 
generally speaking, whatever shades of difference may still be found 
in their opinions, how zealous, how diligent and self-denying they are, 
these men of wealth and station among the dissenters may well ask their 
leaders, whether it is right or reputable for the congregational union, 
whose efforts to create an interest in Ireland are so utterly mean and 
pitiful, to drag before the public their own lukewarmness and apathy 
by such indecent attacks on a church, which, if ever there was one 
that deserved the name, is emphatically the poor man’s friend? At 
all events, it is for churchmen to consider whether it is right or reput- 
able for them to make common cause with such a party. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION, 


Tue correspondence between the Archbishop of Armagh and Sir 
Robert Peel, which will be found among the documents printed in the 
present number of this Magazine, has placed the whole subject of 
National Education in a very serious light. If there were any consist- 
ency in the measures which are now pursued, one could understand the 
conduct of government, whatever might be thought of the principle 
on which it is acting. For instance:—the Roman-catholic Prelates 
petition for an additional support to Maynooth—government might 
have refused their application, unless on the condition that Maynooth 
should be opened to all sorts of students, without religious distinction, 
since, as the admirers of a system of mixed education, the ministers of 
the crown might not unfairly have declined to assist any College con- 
stituted on a plan so totally exclusive. But instead of refusing the 
application, they came forward to recommend to parliament an 
endowment far more liberal than was asked for, and on terms far 
more free and unconditional than any reasonable persons could have 
expected. On the other hand, the Archbishop of Armagh, in the 
name of the majority of the Irish prelates, and more than 3000 of the 
nobility, gentry, and clergy of Ireland, supported by the petitions of 
60,000 of the people, has presented an appeal to government in 
behalf of Church Education in Ireland, in behalf of 1820 schools, 
where 103,883 children of the poor (of whom 46,000 are dissenters, 
and of these 32,900 are Roman catholics) are educated, under the 
superintendence of the clergy, in the principles of loyalty, attachment 
to England, and the religion of the Holy Scriptures. Such an appeal 
one would suppose must have received a favourable consideration, It 
has not. Sir Robert Peel has positively declined proposing to par- 
ya ag grant any money to the schools in connexion with the 

urch, 

It seems, that as government have already established a system of 
national education in Ireland, they fear, if they should grant money: 
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to. the schools connected with the church, they would/then be called. on 
to propose separate grants to the Presbyterians and Roman catholics, 
also. But what reason can there be for such an apprehension?) None 
whatever. The Presbyterians and Romanists are very well,satisfied, 
with the government system. Any repugnance the, Presbyterians 
felt, (and they did feel, or at least express themselves very strongly,) 
has been tranquillized by an increase of the Regium Donum. | ‘The 
Roman-catholic priests know too well the value of the power and pas 
tronage and money, which the government system puts at their disposal 
as patrons of the government schools, to make any complaints, ‘The 
more impetuous of them, perhaps, cannot be satisfied without having 
the entire control placed in their hands. But the more prudent of them 
seem to perceive that if they but take what is offered as an instalment, 
the rest will follow in due time; and in the meanwhile, they have the 
aid of government in keeping the children in schools where they ean 
teach them as little as they desire them toknow, There is no reason 
whatever, therefore, for supposing that a grant to the church schools in. 
Ireland would have the effect of making the Romanists and Presbyte- 
rians dissatisfied with the government system of education. But, sup- 
it should, suppose they should insist on having separate grants also, 
etree the three systems of education, which would then be assisted 
by parliament, possess /ess of a really united education than that which 
the present nationa lsystem has realized in Ireland? Out of 103,883 
children in the clergy’s schools, 46,000 are the children of dissenters, 
and of these 32,900 are Roman catholics. Does any one pretend, that 
in anything like the same degree united education is found in the. 
government schools? It might be said, and very fairly, that, if govern. 
ment think it allowable and right to endow an exclusively Romish 
education at Maynooth, it is preposterous to object to endowing the 
schools of the clergy, on the ground of its being wrong to encourage 
separate and exclusive education; unless, indeed, an exclusive 
education is then only safe and expedient when it is a Romish one. 
But the real question is, are the clergy’s schools exclusive? On the 
contrary, are not very nearly one-half of the children who attend 
them dissenters of some sort or other, Roman catholic and protestant ? 
Can any such quantity of mixed education be found in the govern- 
ment schools? Does any credible person pretend that it can? And 
is it not as certain as anything can be, that, as far as.the grand project 
of government—namely, the education of children of different reli- 
gious persuasions in one and the same school—is concerned, the govern- 
ment system and the government schools are a total failure. 
The advocates of the government system have endeavoured to divert 
attention from this proof of its inefficiency by charging the clergy with : 
the blame of it. They say (and Sir Robert Peel has repeated this in 
his letter of June 9th), “ we know, that there are not so many Pro- 
testants in the government schools as there would be if the clergy co- 
operated zealously in carrying out the national system, And-this» 
determination of the clergy to withhold their sanction to the system is 
the cause of its present exclusiveness. It is they who are to blame, 
and not the system of the government.” Now, supposing this to be true, 
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what follows ?—Why, that the clergy possess such an influence in the 
country; that ‘no system of education can succeed among the children’ 
of ‘Protestants except one to'which they give their sanction and co- 
dperation : which would seem to indicate, that the Irish clergy have a 
stronger hold over the respect and affection of their flocks than some are 
willing to allows But'this only by the way. The question which 
shoald oveupy the mind of an enlightened statesman is this: not—Why 
isthe government system practically an exclusive one? But—Why is 
ittthat the system udopted by the clergy is no¢ an exclusive one? Why 
is if, that, in a country where, as far as the influence of the Homish 
priests and presbyterian teachers can extend, the poor are taught to 
regard the clergy with dislike and suspicion, and—wherever the priest 
can venture to resort to violence—excommunication, denunciation from 
the altar, and the little less spiritual argument of the horsewhip have 
been and are resorted to, to terrify the children and their parents from 
the elergyman’s school—yet all will not do? Why is it, that, even 
after the whole weight of government influence and a large grant 
of public money have been applied to discourage the clergy and 
assist the priesthood, yet in spite of government influence and money, 
in defiance of the horsewhip and the curses of the priest, the children 
will attend the clergyman’s school, and their poor ignorant parents 
will send them ; so that at this very moment, nearly one-third of the 
children attending the clergy’s schools are Roman catholics, and 
nearly one-half are dissenters of some sort ? 

These are the questions which ought to occupy the mind of an enlight- 
ened statesman, of one who desired to benefit the people, not by forcing 
them, but by furthering their wishes, Let ministers say what they 
will, the people do not like their schools or their teachers; and, if the 
clergy and landlords receive such a reasonable share of public 
aid as their station, character, property, and, above all, the fact of 
their spending, of their own money, over 33,000/. last year on their 
schools, entitle them to receive; and if the personal liberty and 
safety of the children and their parents are protected by the law from 
the violence of the priest and his agents, the consequence will soon be © 
seen in an enlarged attendance of Roman-catholic children, commen- 
surate with the efficiency and number of the schools under the super- 
intendence of the clergy. ‘The schools of the clergy have (considering 
all things) to a wonderful extent realized a united education. This is 
the fact which should engage a statesman’s attention. It involves 
more than is at first suspected; for the poor man knows his friend. 
And a poor Irishman is not naturally ungrateful. But take the fact 
as it stands, and is it not perfectly obvious, that, if united education be 
the object government ainis at, their business should be to foster and 
encourage the schools of the clergy, and aid them in improving and 
multiplying them, whatever aid they might think proper to give to 
those dissenters from the establishment who should decline to attend 
the schools of the clergy? Admitting, that the government ought to 
give separate grants to the Presbyterians and Romanists—and this is, 
in effect, what government is doing at this moment, however the ques- 
tion may be mystified—and granting also, that the present govern: 
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ment system, in either its principle or its details, were such as it should 
be for the purpose of securing a good secular education, yet still, as 
the schools of the clergy are the on/y schools which all classes, Pro- 
testants and Romanists, are agreed in preferring, since, in point of fact, 
they are the only schools in Ireland which, as far as the attendance of 
the children is concerned, are not practically of an exclusive character 
—since they are the only schools where anything that can possibly 
pretend to be called united education is realized,—surely, if united 
education be desirable, and if it be expedient that the children of all 
religious denominations should be brought up together—then, beyond 
all question, the weight of government influence and public money 
should be given to the schools of the clergy. 

This is putting the question on the lowest possible ground. ‘The 
church is séill the established church, and it is as clearly the duty of 
government to assist the clergy in educating the children of the 
church, as anything can possibly be. But if the clergy were no more 
than the teachers of a sect, the fact remains that they have succeeded 
in realizing a united education, to a degree perfectly amazing to any 
one acquainted with the circumstances of the case. And, conse- 
quently, even if it be certain that they never, with any quantity of 
pecuniary assistance, could obtain the attendance in their schools of 
all the children of dissenters, and if the peculiarity of the case 
require government to endow supplementary schools in addition to the 
schools of the clergy, (as the commissioners of education recommended 
in 1812,) yet still, as long as united education is deemed desirable, the 
schools of the clergy should be encouraged and assisted by the state. 

This is so plain, that the determined hostility of ministers to the 
clergy’s schools, (for it amounts to nothing less,) is wholly unintelligible, 
except, indeed, on the supposition that they have an object which they 
have not yet avowed, Plainly, they mean to take the education of the 
poor out of the hands of the clergy of Ireland. That requires no proof. 
But still this is not a project for which any sufficient motive has been 
as yet acknowledged. If, indeed, it be designed to make Ireland 
a precedent for England, if, as soon as the schools of the Irish 
clergy have expired for want of support, the same system of coercion 
is to be applied to the clergy of this country,.and the education of the 
poor is to be taken out of their hands, and the education of the poor 
in both countries is then to be put into the hands of a department and 
a minister of education—if, in a word, it be intended to take education 
out of the hands of the clergy in both countries, and establish the 
Continental system all over the United Kingdom—one cannot presume 
to say that this is what is intended—but certainly, if it be, one has 
received the only plausible explanation which has yet been given for 
the course which the advocates of a mixed education are pursuing. 
The Irish clergy are meu of known loyalty, devoted to the maintenance 
of British connexion—ready to endure and suffer anything for the 
preservation of the Union between the two countries. One might 
have supposed that an English ministry would rather strain a point to 
conciliate such a body. One might have supposed that a sagacious 
statesman would not neglect to avail himself of the assistance of such 
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rsons in the education of the poor. And when the fact has been de- 
monstrated, that they are the only class of persons in the country towhom 
any considerable number of parents, of ald denominations, can be tound 
to confide their children for education, one would have thought, that few 
men would have had the courage to incur the responsibility of refusing 
to secure to the state the benefit of their assistance. To suppose, that 
the different persons who have had the management of affairs for some 
years, would have incurred this responsibility merely for the sake of a 
theory and a crotchet, is absurd. There must be some deeper motive 
than has yet been avowed. If it be the general establishment 
of the Continental system of education which is contemplated, then 
the agreement of Whig and Conservative administrations, in their 
opposition to the scruples and the judgment of the prelates and clergy, 
is sufficiently explained. If this be not what is projected, it is not 
easy to understand the conduct of public men. But if it be, due 
warning should be given, and a measure so serious in its nature and 
its consequences should not be carried by management and surprise. 

It is far from one’s wish to speak of any one in such a station with 
disrespect, but certainly it is impossible to read Sir Robert Peel's letters 
to the Archbishop of Armagh without a feeling of regret, that before 
writing to a prelate so exalted, no less by his character than by his 
station in the church of God, Sir Robert Peel should not have taken 
time to make himself acquainted with the subject on which he was 
called to give an opinion. In his letter of June 9th, Sir Robert Peel 
says— 


“Tinfer from the general tenour of the communication which I have received 
from your grace, that the most material distinction between the plan adopted 
by the Commissioners of National education, and that of the Church Education 
Society, is this, that in the latter the daily reading of the scriptures is enjoined 
and required as a part of the system of education. The printed papers which 
accompany your grace’s letter speak, indeed, of schools in connexion with the 
established church, and express regret that funds are not granted by Parlia- 
ment ‘for education in the principles of the established church.’ But I do 
not understand that instruction in the principles of the church—that is, in the 
catechism and liturgy of the church—is given in the schools of the Church 
Education Society, as a necessary part of the system to all children indis- 
criminately. I apprehend that the rules of that Society differ in that respect 
from the rules of the National Society in this country. By the rules of the 
National Society it is required that the children are to be instructed in the Holy 
Scriptures, and in the liturgy and catechism of the established church, and 
that they be regularly assembled for the purpose of attending divine service in 
the parish church, unless reasons for non-attendance satisfactory to the 
managers of the school be given. 

_ “In the schools of the Church Education Society, 1 apprehend that 
instruction in the liturgy and catechism of the established church, is not en- 
joined as a rule of the Society,—that there is no obligation to attend divine 
service in the church,—and that the children of dissenters are freely permitted 
to receive instruction in the principles of the religion which they may profess 
from ministers of that persuasion. If this be so, there is a very important 
departure from a principle which many would contend ought to be enforced by 
&n institution avowedly formed in connexion with the established church; a 
departure justified no doubt by the very peculiar circumstances of Ireland, but 
resting, surely, for its justification, on the same ground which induced the 
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rte. Board of Education to recommend, and Her Majesty’s Government to sanction, 
Lk the system of national education.” | 

Leal Now, with regard to the argument contained in the last sentence of 
a Phroy this extract, it is really difficult to imagine the writer to be in earnest. 
7 f b Does any one living mean to say, that because the prelates of Ireland 
BL eae are willing to go as far as they honestly can towards adapting their 
eee schools to the prejudices of dissenters, so as to secure the greatest 
aa quantity of united education—that, therefore, government are jus- 
aig tified in refusing all support except to a system which totally takes 
he) the education of the poor out of the hands of the parochial 
vip clergy? Surely if he had had time to consider what he was 
writing, no man of ordinary reasoning powers would have com- 
: mitted himself, in an official document, by advancing such an argu- 
wr ment. But this is not the point at present; the whole passage is 
ie so full of misrepresentation, that it admits of but one explenation— 
namely, that the writer has never been able to find time to inform 
himself of the subject on which he was writing. The distinction be- 
tween the Church Education Society and the government system does 
not consist in the reading or non-reading of the Scriptures, but in 
this simple fact—that the master of a school under the Church Edu- 
cation Society must be a churchman, and the school itself must be 
under the control of the parish clergyman and the diocesan—whereas, 
in the government schools, the diocesan and the clergyman, as such, 
have no control nor recognition—and the master may be of any reli- 
gious denomination whatever. This is the distinction. The reading 
of Holy Scripture follows from it as a consequence, for hitherto the 
clergy and their diocesans have not felt at liberty to take the control 
of schools where the Holy Scriptures may be excluded. 

But secondly, the regulations of the Church Education Society do 
expressly enjoin that the children who are members of the church shall 
be instructed in the catechism and other formularies of the church, and 
such children are brought to their parish church. Does Sir Robert 
Peel complain that dissenters are not compelled to learn the one and to 
attend the other. And is that liberality of which no other body of 
a8 ecclesiastics are capable—that liberality, by means of which 46,000 
BH dissenting children have been enabled to come under the personal 
4 ¥ control of their parish clergyman, and the superintendence of the dio- 
cesan, and to imbibe the common principles of Christian morality and 
religion from a schoolmaster who is a member of the church—is this 7 
charitable work of theirs made a point against the clergy by a minister 7 
5 of the crown, and that unsectarian forbearance, which hasenabledthe 
| i clergy to educate so many thousands of Roman-catholic and Presby- 
rag? terian children in the principles of church-of-England piety, truth, and 
loyalty, turned into an argument for refusing them countenance or 
support ? 


hit, + Thirdly, dissenting ministers are not permitted by the Church Edu- 
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' | cation Society to give instructions in their schools. 

And fourthly—whatever difference Sir Robert Peel may discover 

i b> between the rules of the Irish Church Education Society and the Eng- 

“a lish National Society—he can scarcely need to be told, either, that the 
Bets National Society have long ago taken the Church Education Society 
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into union with itself—or that the National Society has no reluctance 
to assist the schools of the Irish clergy, if government would allow 
them to do so. 

Sir Robert Peel believes, that if aid were given to the Irish clergy, 
certain persons would consider their religious scruples disregarded. 
His words are as follow :— 


“ Your grace asks, ‘Is it unreasonable to require that the scruples of those 
who, on conscientious grounds, feel themselves precluded from adopting the na- 
tional system, should meet with some consideration at the hands of the state ? 
Are prepossessions against the use of the Bible entitled to regard, and pre- 
possessions in favour of making the inspired volume the basis of education, to 
meet with no sympathy or encouragement ?’ But may not the same questions 
be put by those who conscientiously believe that the reading of the Holy 
Scriptures without the inculcation of any particular doctrine 1s an imperfect 
system of instruction, and that in a course of public education, professedly in 
connexion with the church, instruction in the principles of the church ought 
to be insisted on as an indispensable condition? May it not be asked of the 
government with equal justice, ought not such conscientious scruples to meet 
with some consideration from the state? Are prepossessions against the ne- 
cessary use of the catechism and formularies of the church entitled to regard, 


and prepossessions in their favour to meet with ro sympathy or encourage- 
ment ?” 


Now, really, it is wonderful, how any one could so entirely misap- 
prehend the question under consideration. Who has ever supposed 
that in the schools of the Irish clergy the reading of the Holy Scrip- 
ture is unattended by the inculcation of any particular doctrine? ‘The 
school is under the control of the parish clergyman and the superin- 
tendance of the diocesan, and the schoolmaster is a churchman, and 
consequently, if the clergyman and the schoolmaster be honest and 
well-informed, the principles of morality and piety they inculcate will 
be those of the Common Prayer Book and the Church of England. 
But is it not possible to inculcate these, and to make them the founda- 
tion of every lesson and every reproof, without compelling the dissent- 
ing child to repeat the catechism or attend the parish church? Be- 
sides, if the clergy educate in the principles of the church, they do it 
openly, ‘The parents know that they are sending their children to 
the clergyman’s school—they send them there with full knowledge of 
what they are doing. And if the clergyman does succeed in con- 
ciliating dissenters and winning their children to receive their first 
notions of their duties to God, their sovereign, and their neighbours, 
from the church, is there any sane member of the church who would 
feel his conscientious scruples violated or disregarded, if the govern- 
ment of the country should honour the Irish clergy for their Christian 
charity ; and for their possessing such a superiority to narrow-minded 
sectarianism, as enables them to feel, in a country circumstanced as 
Ireland is, more anxious to do good than to make proselytes? At all 
events, the National Society of England has taken the church educa- 
tion society into union. And therefore, as the heads of the church in 
England have no scruples which could be offended by government’s 
giving aid to the Irish clergy, it is not very obvious who the parties 


can be, whose scruples Sir Robert Peel seems anxious to treat with 
such tender consideration, 
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But Sir Robert Peel proceeds :— 


“I firmly believe these questions would be aked, were the government to 
avow its intention of patronizing two systems of public instruction in Ireland. 
And that it would soon be discovered that we must take our choice between 
the upholding and encouraging of a single system of instruction founded on 
the principles of that which is now receiving the sanction of the government, 
and the granting of public aid to at least three different societies in Ireland, 
by each of which secular instruction should be combined with religious in- 
struction in the particular doctrines of each communion,—one in connexion 
with the established church,—another with the Presbyterian,—a third with 
the Roman-catholic religion. In such a case, all hope of mixed education 
must be extinguished, and a line of demarcation would be drawn between the 
children of different religious persuasions more marked than has hitherto ex- 
isted at any period. Her Majesty's government deprecate this result as a 
great public evil. 


It is sincerely believed that no persons, whose opinion government 
would deem worthy of consideration, would feel any desire to ask 
such questions as Sir Robert Peel apprehends. The National Society 
would not; and if not, who is there—who are the parties—whose con- 
scientious scruples would require to be satisfied? And as to the 
other result which the minister apprehends, have not the Romanists 
and Presbyterians already, under the commissioners of education, each 
as exclusive and separate an education as they could possibly desire ? 
If a Roman-catholic priest is patron of a government school, who is 
there to meddle or to disturb him in inculcating as much or as little of 
Romanism as he pleases on the children’s minds? And in like man- 
ner the Presbyterian. In how many schools in Ireland has the Roman- 
catholic priest to curtail his teaching in order to suit the prejudices of 
Presbyterians, or the Presbyterian to modify his teaching to conciliate 
the Roman-catholic children ? There is no one acquainted with Ire- 
land who does not know that, in the government schools, with scarcely 
any exception, if the patron be a Presbyterian, there are no Roman- 
catholic children; if the patron be a Romish priest, there are no 
Presbyterians, It is only in the schools of the clergy that there is 
any really united education. In them, Presbyterians and Romanists 
are found intermingled among the children of the church. The 
Roman catholics and the Presbyterians have practically, and for all the 
purposes of sectarianism, separate grants for exclusive education at the 
present moment. Unless government submitted to this, neither of 
these parties would accept the grant. It is in the church schools alone 
that one finds united education. ‘The countenance and encourage- 
ment of a public grant to the clergy’s schools would have no other 
effect, except to extend and multiply united education a hundred fold. 
And in fine, even if a grant to the clergy would have the effect of 
compelling parliament to give grants to the Presbyterians and Roman- 
ists for separate education, it would in effect but legalize that which is 
now connived at; while, at worst, it would break up a system which, 
if it could be fully and fairly carried out, never could amount to any- 
thing more respectable than a miserable compromise of principle, 
where enough is sacrificed to displease all parties without retaining 
enough to satisfy any. After all, the Irish peasantry love and value 
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education in the highest and truest sense of the word ; and if they are 
but suffered to enjoy the personal liberty and protection of British 
subjects, they will go to the school which furnishes the best education 
in the best and honestest principles, by whomsoever it is conducted, 
And go, let the Presbyterian and the Romanist get what separate 
grants they can, still the schools of the clergy will be crowded ; and 
if they be aided by the state to procure efficient teachers, they will 
ever be found to realize the greatest quantity of free and uncoerced 
united education. 

There is nothing in this correspondence which strikes an unpreju- 
diced mind with more surprise than the use Sir Robert Peel has made 
of the report of the commissioners of education in 1812. The argu- 
ment, indeed, is anything but novel ; but it has so often been refuted, 
and its absurdity has been so repeatedly exposed, that one really is 
amazed to find it again brought forward by the first minister of the 
crown, An occasion may probably occur for returning to it again. 
But, meantime, the question is simply this, What is the amount of the 
argument? Ifit have any force or meaning at all, it must be this— 
that the commissioners of education in 1812 intended to recommend 
the legislature to withdraw pecuniary aid from the parochial schools 
in Ireland, and to take the education of the poor out of the hands 
of the clergy. Will any one living have the hardihood to say that 
the commissioners ever dreamt of recommending such a measure? 
Who were the commissioners? Among the names subscribed to the 
report are those of the late Archbishop Stuart, Archbishop Broderick, 
Bishop Verschoyle, and Bishop Elrington. Now, to suppose that these 
prelates, or any one of them, ever intended to recommend the legislature 
to refuse pecuniary aid to the parish schools under the control of the 
clergy, is so infinitely preposterous, that it is honestly doubted, whether, 
if it were simply submitted to any one of the advocates of the govern- 
ment system, it would not be rejected as an outrage on common sense. 
And yet it is self-evident, that if they did not intend to recommend 
this, all the ingenuity, which has been exercised by Sir Robert Peel and 
others in endeavouring to extract from this report an argument against 
the claims of the clergy, has been thrown away. 
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Bliss, Rev. Jas., M.A., to the C. of | Cornwall, Rev. P.M., to the C. of Bick fam 


Rushall, Wilts. 
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Bruxner, Rev. G. E., M.A., to the R. of | 
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Bucknell, Rev, G., M.A., to the Garrison 
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Brown, Rev. J., of Compton Martin, 
Somersetshire, to St. Thomas’s Church, 
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with the Rev. W. H. Cartwright, Vicar | 
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Burnett, Rev. A. B., to the Assistant C. 
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Devlyn, Rev. John W., of Trin. Coll, @ 
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pat., the Queen. 


| Dobson, Rev. J., to the V. of Haxey, Lin. 


colnshire ; pat, the Archbishopof York, | 


| Dolby, Rev. J. S., to the new district § 


church of All Saints’, Stanway, Essex; 4 
pat., the Bishop of London. : 
Drawbridge, Rev. Chas., to St. Mary's 


Chapel, at Honley, in Almondbury, bed 


Yorkshire ; pat. the V. of Almondbury, 3 
Durell, Rev. Durell, B.A., to the C, 
of Barton Stacey, Hants. as 
the Co 


Dupre, Rev. W. O. A.,, to 
Ashmore, Dorset. ‘ 

Edgar, Rev. E. R., to the C. of Trimley | 
St. Martin, Suffolk. j 

Edwards, Rev. E., A.M., the office or | 
sew of an Honorary Canon in the 

athedral Church of Norwich; pat. 
the Lord Bp. of Norwich, by virtue of | 
his Bishoprick. 

Elliott, Rev. G., formerly of St. John’s 
Coll., Camb,, to the R. of Wivenhoo, 
alias Wivenhoe, Essex; pat., Mr. N. 
C. Corsellis. 

Evans, Rev. J. W., B.A., to the P. C. 
of Costessey, Norfolk. 

Farr, Rev. J., to the C. of Benacre and 
North Hales, alias Covehithe, Suffolk. 


Fenn, .Rev. J. F., M.A., Fell. of Trio. 
Christian, Rev. W. B., to be Government | 


Coll., Camb., to the C. of Ware, 
Herts. 

Fisher, Rev. F., of Emm, Coll,, Camb. 
to the C. of Highway and Foxham 
Chapels, Bremhill, Wilts, 


- Flower, Rev. W. B., C. of Knutsford, 
place of the Rev. H. F. Gray, re- 


Cheshire, and Chaplain of the Altrin- 
ham Union Workhouse, to be Chaplain 
of the Moral and Industrial Training 


V. of Liandilo-Talybont, Glamorgan. | 
shire; pat., Howel Gwyn, Esq. | 

Clutterbuck, Rev. L. B., to the C. of | 
Stanley, in Wakefield, Yorkshire. | Columbo. 

Collett, Rev. Wm., B.A., to be one of | Gallwey, Rev.T.G., Chaplain of H.MS. 


the Chaplains in Ordinary to H.R. Hf. | Formidable, to be Chaplain of H.M.S. 
the Duke of Cambridge. Inconstant. 


Schools, Swinton, nr. Manchester. 
Fortescue, Rev. H. R., M.A., to be 
Domestic Chaplain to the Bishop of 
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Gifford, Hon, and Rev. J., of Emmanuel 
Coll., Camb., to the Curacies of Grim- 
ley and Hallow, Worcestershire. 

Gilbert, Rev. J. D., M.A., to the R. of 
Cantley, Norfolk ; pat., W. A. Gilbert, 


Gieedhl, Rev. J. W., to be Morning 
Preacher at the Foundling Hospital, 
London, 

Goodacre, Rev. J., to the V. of East 
Drayton, with Askham and Stokeham, 
Notts ; pat., the D. and C. of York. 

Goodwin, Rev. F. G., A.M., to the R. of 
Thurlton, Norfolk; pat., the Trustees 
of the Great Hospital in the City of 
Norwich. 

Grain, Rev. C., to the C. of Occold, 
Suffolk. 

Gretton, Rev. R. H., to the R. of Nant- 
wich, Cheshire. 

Groome, Rev. R. H., A.M., to the R. of 
Monk Soham, Suffolk ; pats., the Rev. 
J. Hindes Groome, Clerk, and others. 

Groome, Rev. J. H., A.M., to the R. of 
Earl Soham, Suffolk ; pat., himself. 

Guiteres, Rev. F. E., to the C. of Combe 
St. Nicholas, Somerset. 

Haigh, Rev. Daniel, formerly of Catha- 
rine Hall, to the Incumbency of Trin. 
Ch, Halifax; pat. JohnWhiteacre, Esq. 

Hall, Rev. Henry, to the C. of Hilgay, 
Norfolk. 

Harris, Rev. H. T., B.A., to the P. C, 
of Christ Ch. Coventry; pat., the V. 
of St. Michael’s, Coventry. 

Harrison, Rev. William Gorst, M.A., to 
the V. of Hart, Durham. 

Harvey, Rev. T., late Chaplain of 
Antwerp, to the C. of Margaretting, 
Essex. 

Hawes, Rev. John Geo., B.A., to the C. 
of St. Mary the Less, Cambridge. 

Heath, Rev. Christopher, to the C. of 
Niufield, Sussex. 

Hey, Rev. Robert, B.A., formerly of St. 


Mary Magdalene Coll., Camb., to the | 


P. C. of Belper, Derbyshire. 

Hocken, Rev, Chas. Augustus, B.A., 
formerly of Trin. Coll. Camb., to the 
a of Chacewater, Kenwyn, Corn- 
wall, 

Holmes, Rev. Thos. White, B.A., 
formerly of Corpus Christi Coll., 
Camb., to the the P. C. of Hardley, 
Norfolk. 

Holland, Rev. Richard, V. of Spreyton, 
to the R. of Hittisleigh, Devon ; pat., 
C. B. Calmady, Esq. 
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Holmes, Rev. Melville, of St. John’s 
Coll., to the C. of Haslebury, Wilts, 
Holmes, Rev. Thomas White, to the P, 
C. of Hardley, Norfolk; pat., the 
Trustees of the Great Hospital in the 

City of Norwich. 

Iforsfall, Rev. James, Incumbent of 
Drighlington, nr. Leeds, to be Chief 
Master of the Grammer School at that 
place; pats., St. Peter’s Coll., Camb. 

Hose, Rev, Frederic, Curate of the Holy 
Trinity, and Chaplain to the Gaol, 
Cambridge, to the R. of Dunstable, 
Beds. 

Howes, Rev. T. C., to the C, of Bolton 
Percy, Yorkshire. 

Hussey, Rev. Robert, to the P. C. of 
Binsey, Oxon. 

Hulme, Rev. William, of Balliol Coll., 
Oxon, to the R. of Pangbourne, Berks. 

Hunt, Rev. William, late C. of Trinity 
Church, Hotwells, Clifton, to the new 
district Church at Coalpit Heath, near 
Bristol. 

Hutton, Rev. Charles James, to the C, of 
Shipmeadow, Suffolk. 

Kidd, Rev. John Tyrwhitt Davy, to the 
C. of Hickling, Norfolk. 

Killoch, Rev. William Bryan, M.A., 

_ formerly of Peterhouse Coll., Camb., 
to the R. of Brougham, Westmorland, 

King, Rev. Richard, late C. of Hamp- 
stead, to be Private Chaplain to the 
Bishop of Fredericton. 

Knipe, Rev. John, B.A., to the C, of 
Wellesbourne, Warwick. 

Lakeland, Rev. John, to the P. C. of 
West Burton, Notts; pat., John Bar- 
row, Esq. 

Lathbury, Rev. Nathaniel Peter Edwd., 
to the C, of Denton, Norfolk. 

Law, Rev. Geo. Henry, to the C, of 
Leighland, Somerset. 

Lawrence, Rev. Christopher Senior, to 
the Curacies of Ash Priors and Cothel- 
stone, Somerset. 


_ Lister, Rev. Henry, to the P. C, of Box. 


moor, Herts. 

Littler, Rev. Joseph, late C, of Halliwell, 
near Bolton-le-Moors, to the Incum- 
bency of East Crompton, Prestwich, 
Lancashire, 

Lowther, Rev. G. P., Prebendary of 
Salisbury, to be Domestic Chaplain 
to the Earl of Lonsdale. 

Mackenzie, Rev. H., to be Chaplain to 
the Borough Gaol, Yarmouth. 

Malcolm, Rev, H., B.A., formerly of St. 
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Manning, Rev. F. J., of Lincoln Coll., 
Oxford, to the C, of the temporary 
new Church in the parish of p- 
stead, 

Marryat, Rev. James, to the C. of Dux- 
ford, St. John, Cambridge. 

Marsh, Rev. T. W. Wilson, M.A. of 
Oriel College, Oxford, Minister of 
Eaton Chapel, Eaton-square, London, 
and late Incumbent of St. Mary's, 
Leamington Priors, to the V. of Dun- 
ston ; pat., the Lord Chancellor. 

Mason, Kev. Thomas Wall, to the C. of 
Trinity, Walcot, Bath. 

Mason, Rev. Thomas, B.A, of Trinity 
Coll., Dublin, to the C. of Manning- 
ham, Bradford, Yorkshire. 

Miller, Rev. J., to the C. of Bisley, 
Surrey. 

Moore, Rev. Carter W. D., B.A., to the 
Assist. C. of St. Anne’s, Limehouse, 
Middlesex. 

Mockler, Rev. James, to the P. C. of 
pa Derbyshire ; pat., Mrs. D. 

we 


Morgan, Rev. Edward Olmius, M.A., 
to the C. of Stockwell Chapel, Lam- 
beth, Surrey. 

Morgan, Rev. David, M.A., R. of Ham, 
to be one of the Domestic Chaplains of 
the Marquis of Winchester. 

Munro, Rev. Alex. Geo., of Brasenose 
Coll., Oxford, to the C. of Baunton, 
Gloucestershire, 

Muir, Rev. Dr. William, to be Dean 
of the Most Ancient and Most Noble 
Order of the Thistle, and Dean of the 
Chapel Royal in Scotland. | 

Nelson, Rev. John, jun., to the C. of 
Dunham Parva, Norfolk. 

Nicholls, Rev. Arthur B., to the C. of 
Haworth, Yorkshire. 

Nussey, Rev. Joshua, M.A., formerly of 
St. Catherine's Hall, Cambridge, to the 
V. of Oundle, Northamptonshire. 

Packer, Rev. Richard Waldegrave, to 
the C, of Gunthorpe and Bale, Norfolk. 

Parnell, Rev, Thos. Augustus, Fell. of 
St. John's Coll., to the C, of Bedworth, 
Warwick 

Patch, Rev. Joseph, to the C, of Clench- 
warton, Norfolk. 

Pattison, Rev. W. to the R. of Kirke 
hampton, Cumberland; pat., Sir 
Walter Brisco, 
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Peel, Rev. Frederick, to the unendowed 
Prebeud or Canonry of Milton Manpr, 
with Binbrooke, in Lincoln Cathedn, 

Pigott, Rev. John Dryden, to the Reet FF 
Edgmond, Salop. 

Phillips, Rev. Edward, tothe new 
of St. Mark’s, Surbiton, in the parish 77 
of Kingston-upon-Thames ; pats., Sir 77 
Edmund Antrobus and others. 

Phillips, Rev. John, of Pemb. Coll, 7% 
Oxtord, to the C. of Brighouse, Yorks 777 
shire. 

Phillott, Rev. Francis, to the C. of Sal. 7 


ford, Somerset. 


Price, Rev. Thomas, B.D., to the R.of | 
Ragendon, Gloucester.  & 
Pugh, Rev. Giles, to be Chaplainat @ 
Naples, in the room of Rev, C, Lush 7% 
ington, 


Pycroft, Rev. James, to the P. C, of the 
district of St. Mary Magdalen, Bam- © 
staple. 

Quirk, Rev. James Richard, to the C. of © 
Nuneaton, Warwick, 

Ramsay, Rev. Arthur, to the C. of & 


Downham Market, Norfolk. 
Ramsbotham, Rev. Thomas, B.A., of 7 


Christ’s Coll., Camb., to the Chapels 7 
of Forest and Harwood Middleton, ~ 


Teesdale, Durham. = 
Reeves, Rev. John Wm., M.A., of @ 
Christ’s Coll., Camb., to the C, of & 
Farley Chamberlain, Hants. 
Reynolds, Rev. John Collett, to the R. 3 
of Holton, Suffolk ; pat., the Queen,” & 
Richardson, Rev. Harling, to the C. of 
Butterton, in the parish of Mayfield, § 
Stafford. 
Robinson, Rev. Gilbert Wm., of St. @ 
Peter’s Coll., to the C. of Elland, @& 
Halifax, Yorkshire. 

Rolfe, Rev. Edmund Nelson, to the C. 
of Thurgarton, Norfolk. 

Rooker, Rev. J. Y., to the C. of Hather- 
sage, Derbyshire. 

Rowton, Rev. Rupert James, to the C. 
of Wendover, Bucks. 

Royce, Rev. David, Student of Christ 
Church, to the Incumbency of Cowley, 
Oxfordshire, 

Russell, Rev. Frederick, M.A., to the 


C. of Holyrood, Hants. | 
Russell, Rev. Isaac, Master of — 


Grammar School, to the V. of 

ford, Lincolnshire. 
Salt, Rev. John, to the R. of Standon, 
Stafford 


Scott, Rev, Edward Dickinson, MA. 


; : John’s Coll., Camb., to the Charge of | 
i | i St. Mary's Episcopal Church, Dun- 
blane. 
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oteothe ¥. of Carisbrooke, with New- 
port und Northwood, alias Norwood, 
Chapels annexed, Hants. 

Sewell; Rev. Thos., to the C. of the Old 
Church, Clitheroe, Lancashire. 

Sandilands, Rev. Alfred John, to the 

New »District Church of St. Mary, 
Cross Green, South Darley, Derby. 

Shaw, Rev. Morton, B.A., to the ra of 
Barchester, Warwick. | 

Shuldham, Rev. John, M.A., to the R. 
of Woodnorton with Swanton Novers, 
Norfolk. 

Sprigge, Rev. William, to the C. of 
Thelveton and Scole, Norfolk. 

Spurrell, Rev. B., of St. John’s Coll., 
to the C. of Deddington, Oxfordshire, 

Swrean, Rev. L. H., M.A.,, to the Areh- 
deaconry of Elphin, on the resignation 
of the Ven. J. O. Oldfield. 

Stewart, Rev. J., Assist. Master in the 
Kepier Grammar School, Houghton- 
le-Spring, to the C. of Laugham, Suff. 

Sulivan, Rev. H. W., of Balliol Coll., 
Oxford, to the C, of Sonning, near 
Reading. 

Sympson, Rev. J. C., V. of East Dray- 
ton, Notts, to the R. of Kirby Mis- 
perton, Yorkshire ; pat., Lord Faver- 
sham. 

Swansborough, Rev. G. Swaine, to the 
C. of Crewkerne, Somerset. 

Summer, Rev, John M., M.A., to the R. 
of Beurston with Petersfield, Hants. 
Sumner, Rev. Robt., to the RK. of Cal- 
bourne with Newtown, Hants ; pat., 

the Bishop of Winchester. 

Terry, Rev. Michael, to the C. of Burn- 
= St. Margaret, alias Norton, Nor- 

Thomas, Rev. Mesac, M.A., to the 
P. C. of Attleborough, in the parish 
of Nuneaton, Warwickshire. 

Tonkin, Rev. Franklin, formerly of 
Corpus Christi Coll., to the C. of 
West Lulworth and Burton, Dorset. 

Tripp, Rev. J., of Exeter Coll., Oxford, 
to the C, of Baltonsborough, Somerset. 

Tucker, Rev, W. Hill, one of the Senior 
Fellows of King’s Coll., to the R. of 
Dunton Waylett, Essex. 

Valpy, Rev. Francis E, Jackson, M.A., 
to the R. of Garvestone, Norfolk. 

Wameford, Rev. H., B.A., to the C. 
of Waddington, Yorkshire. 

Webster, Rev. Joseph, M.A., R. of 
Hinlip, to the C. of Warndon, Wor- 
ire, 
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Whitley 


, Rev. Edw., to the Incumbency 
of St. Mary's Church, Summers Town, 
Wandsworth. 

Wilkin, Rev. Arthur, to the V. of Barton, 
yo ag ; pat., the Earl of Lons- 

ale. 

Williams, Rev. Geo. Gardiner, to the C, 
of Tenbury-cum-Rochford, Hereford. 

Williams, Rev. Wadham Pigott, to the 
C. of Kingston Seymour, Somerset. 

Wood, Rev. Richard Nicholson, of 
Jesus Coll., Camb., to the C. of St. 
Martin, Salisbury. 

Wood, Rev. Benjamin, to the C. of Great 
Snoring and Thursford, Norfolk. 

Woodford, Rev. J. Russell, to the In- 
cumbency of the District Church at 
Coalpit-heath. 

Woodrooffe, Rev. Thos., M.A., R. of 
Calbourne-with-Newton, in the Isle of 
Wight, to the Canonry of Winchester 
Cathedral, vacant by the cession of 
Samuel Wilberforce, D.D. 

Woodrooffe, Rev. Thos., M.A., to the 
R. of St. Maurice, with St. George, 
St. and St. Mary de 
Wode, Winchester; pat., the Bp. of 
Winchester. 

Worship, Rev. W. Taylor, A.M., to the 
R. of Beeston St. Andrew, by Nor- 
wich ; pat., Francis Riddell Reynolds, 
Esq., of Great Yarmouth, in Norfolk.. 

Yelloly, Rev. J., to the P. C. of Tring 
with Long Marston, Herts; pats., the 
D. and C. of Ch. Ch., Oxford. 

Young, Rev. Wm., LL.D., to the P.O; 
of Horton, Stafford, vacant by the re- 
signation of Rev. W. H. ley ; 
pat., G. C. Antrobus, Esq. 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED, 


Barham, Rev. Richard UWarris, B.A., 
Minor Canon of St. Paul's, R. of St. 
Augustine and St. Faith, and Priest 
of her Majesty’s Chapels Royal. 

Boyles, Rev. Charles Gower, Rt. of Buri- 
ton and Petersfield. 

Bryan, Rev. Richard, R. of West Down, 
near Ilfracombe. 

Cracroft, Rev. George, B.D., Fellow of 
Lincoln College, Oxford. 

Crowley, Rev. M., V. of Jerpoint East, 
Kilkenny. 

Edwards, Rev. James, R. of Newington, 
Oxfordshire. 

Greenall, Rev. George Hutton, R. of 
Moulton, Suffolk. 
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Hodgson, Rev. John, V. of Hartburn, 
Northumberland. 

Lechmere, Rev, A. W., P. C. of Brock- 
hampton, 

Leeves, Rev. Henry Daniel, Chaplain to 
her Majesty’s Mission at Athens, at 
Beyrout. 

Lodge, Rev. Oliver, R. of Elsworth, 
Cambridgeshire. 

Mills, Rev. A., Fellow and Assistant 
Tutor of Queen’s College, Cambridge. 

Nelson, Rev. J., B.D., Provost of the 
College of Priest Vicars, and late Suc- 
centor of Lincoln Minster, R. of Snar- 
ford, V. of Wellingore and Ruskington. 

Owen, Rev, C.,C.of Latchingdon, Essex. 


UNIVERSITY NEWS. 


Patteson, Rev, Edw., at East Sheen, ae 
Pillans, Rev. William Huntingdon, R 3 


Purcell, Rev. M., R. of Bruhenny agi . 
Smith, Rev. Robt. P. C. of Honley, fim 
Tordiffe, Rev. Thos., R. of St. Andrew's, 


of Himley, Stafford. 
Dungourney, co. Cork. 
Yorkshire, 


Holcombe, Somersetshire, at 
combe. 
Vince, Rev. Samuel Berney, M.A,, V. 
of Ringwood. 
Warren, Rev. H., R. of Ashington, Sus 7 
sex, and V. of Farnham, Surrey, 77% 
Whittingham, Rev, Rich., V. of Potton, 7 
Bedfordshire, 


OXFORD. 
May 31. 


Dr. Ellerton’s theological prize for an 
English Essay on “ The Law was our 
Schoolmaster to bring us to Christ,” has 
been awarded to H. B. Barry, B.A., 
Michel Fellow of Queen’s College. Mr. 
Barry gained the Chancellor's prize in 
1843, for an English Essay on “ The 
Advantages and Disadvantages of the 
Feudal System.” 

On Wednesday last the following gen- 
tlemen were elected Lord Crewe’s Exhi- 
bitioners of Lincoln College:—T. C. 
Grainger, Commoner of Lincoln; R. 
Parker Wilkinson, Commoner of Wor- 
cester, 


On Thursday last, S. Hall Fearon, | 


J. Lowry Carrick, and J. Heelis, were 
elected Scholars on the old Foundation 
of Queen’s College. 

On Thursday, Mr. Harry Lancelot 
Wingfield was admitted a Fellow of New 
College, as of kin to the founder. 


THE COMMEMORATION, 


In the Convocation holden in the 
Theatre, June 4, the honorary degree of 
D.C.L., was conferred upon Sir Charles 


. Mansfield Clarke, Bart., M.D., F.R.S., 


of Wiggington Lodge, co. Derby ; Sir 
William Jackson Hooker, K.G.H.,F.R.S., 
late Regius Professor of Botany in the 
University of Glasgow; Edward Goul- 


| preditus, has omnes facultates sua @ 


_arctiore nobiscum conjungi vinculo. 


burn, Esq., Sergeant-at-Law, one of the 


Commissioners of the Court of Bank. @ 
rupts, &c. 
At the same time the Rev. Jama 7% 
Chapman, D.D., late Fellow of King's 7 
College, Cambridge, and Lord Bishop of 
Columbo, was admitted ad eundem. His 7 
Lordship was presented by the Regiw 
Professor of Divinity in the following 7% 
speech :— 
“ Tusignissime Vice Cansellarie, Vosque 
Egregii Procuratores. 
Preesento vobis Reverendissimum it 
Christo Patrem, Jacobum Episcopum 
Colombonensem, in insula Taprobana,¢ 7 
Collegio Regali apud Cantabrigienses; a 
Sacre Theologie Professorem; virum, 
qui singulari ingenio, constantia, consilic 7 


opesque, et quod vite superest, ad Eccle 7 
siam nostram apud Orientales muniet 
dam atque augendam consecravit, Gr 
tulandam sane est Ecclesiz, quod ad hoe © 
officium ille sese accinxerit, qui gravis 
sima quondam in Regia Schola Etonensi, 0 
et nuper in parochiali ministerio mune® Fy 
tanta integritate et consilio obivit, ut om FG 
nium, quibuscum versatus fuit, amore 
conciliaverit atque reverentiam, Grati- 
landum quoque Academie, quod a 
novas religionis doctrineque sedes 
dandas profecturus, liuic nostra religion’ 
doctrineeque sedi adscribi velit, et a 
in extremas terre regiones discessur® 


telligat quidem velim vir reverendissima 
non modo debitis in hoc nostro Theat? 5 
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hodie nos cum honoribus plausuqu- 
excipere, sed bonis omnibus votis ominie 
busque semper et ubique persecuturos. 
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Quod reliquum est, preesento vobis virum | 


dignissimum, ut admittatur ad eundem 
gradum, statum, et dignitatem apud nos 
Oxonienses, quibus ornatus est apud suos 
Cantabrigienses.” 

The day proved most favourable for 
the numerous visitors present at the Com- 
memoration, and the lovers of splendid 
and imposing sights were fully gratified. 

The usual exhibition of popular feel- 
ing among the undergraduates, took place 
on the mention of the various names that 
were called out. The Queen and Queen- 
Dowager were received with the utmost 
enthusiasm and every demonstration of 


respect. 
June 7. 


In a convocation holden on Thursday 
last, it was unanimously agreed to annex 
the Logic School (in which were placed 
the Pomfret Statues, now removed to the 
University Galleries) to the Bodleian 
Library, for such time as the University 
may not require it for other Academical 
uses, 

In the same convocation, permission of 
absence from the University, for thirty 
days beyond the time allowed by Statute 
was granted to the Librarian of the Uni- 
versity, 

At the same time, the following gentle- 
men were admitted ad eundem :—Rev. 
W. Williamson, Fellow in Clare Hall, 
Cambridge, Bachelor in Divinity ; Rev. 
Donald Baynes, Sidney Sussex College, 
Cambridge, Bachelor in Civil Law ; Rev. 
Joseph Power, Fellow of Clare Hall, 
Cambridge, M.A., Principal Librarian of 

University ; Rev. Henry Owen, 
M.A., Magdalen College, Cambridge. 

In a congregation holden on the same 
day, the following degrees were con- 

Doctor in Divinity. —-Rev. J. Morris, 

senose, 

Doctor in Medicine.-—E. Wells, Uni- 
versity, one of Dr. Radcliffe’s travelling 
Fellows, 

Bachelors in Divinity.—Rev. R. Gell 
Macmullen, Fellow of Corpus Christi; 
Rev. J. Wilson, Rev. Theophilus Pelly, 
Rev. H. Spencer Slight, Fellows of 
Corpus Christi; Rev. W. Fletcher, 
Brasenose, 
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Bachelor in Civil Law by Commu- 
tation.—Rev.J. Ind. Welldon, St. John’s 
College. 

Masters of Arts.—Nathaniel Bland, 
Christ Church, Grand Comp.; Edward 
Penrose Hathaway, Queen’s; Rev. H. 
Worsley, Michel Scholar of Queen's ; 
R. Garth, Student of Christ Church ; 
Rev. H. Goodwin, Christ Church ; Arthur 
Hyde Dendy, Exeter ; Rev. J. Anderson 
Morshead, Exeter ; Rev. Bryant Burgess, 
Exeter; Rt. Stote Fox, University ; Rev. 
David Akenhead, University; Rev. 
Alfred Wigan, St. John's ; Rev. J. Munro 
Sandham, St. John’s; Rev. J. William 
Deane, St. John’s; Rev. C. Scrafton 
Holthouse; St. John’s; Rev. Herbert 
Ferreman Inman, Lincoln; Rev. Frederic 
J. Manning, Lincoln ; Rev, H. Banner- 
man Burney, Oriel; Rev, Fred. Adolphus 
La Trobe Foster, Oriel; W. Williamson 
Kerr, Oriel; Rev. Francis Cooke, Balliol ; 
Rev. J. Williams, Trinity ; Rev. G, Buck- 
nill, Trinity. 

Bachelors of Arts.—C. H. 
Queen’s ; Edmund Gooch, Christ Chure 
Marbrough Hughes D’Aeth, Wadham ; 
W. Stanley Monck, University; G. 
Hailey Prentice, Trinity; Daniel C. 
Octavius Adams, St. John’s. 

Bachelor of Music.—Benjamin Long, 
New College. 


June 14. 


The Rev. Henry Tripp, M.A., Scholar 
of Worcester College, and Fellow of St. 
Columbia College, Stackallan, Ireland, 
has been elected to a Fellowship, on Mrs. 
Eaton’s Foundation, in WorcesterCollege ; 
and William Benjamin Philpott, from 
Trinity College, Cambridge, has been 
elected to a Scholarship on the Lavee 
Foundation. 

Mr. E. T.W.Polehampton, and Mr. H. 
Stedman Polehampton, Scholars of Pem- 
broke, have been elected Fellows of 
Pembroke College, on the Wightwick 
Foundation. 


CAMBRIDGE, 


May 31. 


On Tuesday, the gold medal given 
annually by the Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity for the best English m in 
heroic verse, was adjudged to Edward 
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Henry Bickersteth, Trinity College.— 
Subject, ** Cabul.” 

On Tuesday, the gold medal given 
annually by the Marquis Camden, for 
the best exercise in Iatin Hexameter 
verse, was adjudged to James Leigh 
Joynes, Scholar of King’s College.— 
Subject : 

“domus Albunew resonantis, 
Et preceps Anio,acTiburnilucus, et uda, 

Mobilibus pomaria rivis.” 

On Tuesday, the Porson prize, (being 
the interest of 406/. navy 5 per cents.,) 
for the best translation from ee 
Ben Jonson, &c., was adjudg to 
Thomas Markby, Scholar of Trinity.— 
Subject, Suaxesrenr, Hamlet, Act 
From the beginning of Scene 3, to the 
words—* though none else near.” 

On Thursday last, the Latin and Eng- 
lish prizes were adjudged, the former to 
Richards and the latter to Thackeray : a 
second English prize was also adjudged 
to J. Willams, 


June 7. 

On Thursday last, Sir William 
Browne's gold medals were adjudged as 
follows :— 

Greek Ode—Subject, “‘ Napoleon in 
insulam Dive Helene relegatus’”’ — 
Charles James Monk, Trinity College. 

Latin Ode—Subject,— Eversosque 
focos antique Gentis Etrusce”—James 
Camper Wright, King’s College. 

Greek and Latin Epigrams —Subjects, 
** whéioy wavrog,” and “ Liber non 
potes et gulosus esse”—Henry de Win- 
ton, Trinity College. 

We understand that the degree of 
LL.D. has been conferred upon Mr. 
D. W. C. Moore, of St. John’s College, 
and of the Grove, Blackheath, by a 
very celebrated Foreign University ; this 
gentleman is nearly of standing for the 
degree of B.D. in this University. 

Mr. Thomas Markby, Scholar of Trin. 
Coll., to whom the Porson Prize was 
adjudged last week, was the first Captain 
who left Bury School, for the University, 
after the appointment of the Rev. Mr. 
Donaldson to the Head Mastership. 

On Wednesday last, George Brimley, 


in the room of the Rev. Jas. Ind Sinith, 
M A. 


The Rev. James Horsfall, of St. | 
Peter's College, Incumbent of Drigh- , 


UNIVERSITY NEWS. 


‘lington, was elected, on Saturday, the 


_ Hall, bas been elected a Scholar on that § 
foundation. 


elected Foundation Scholars of this 
_ society :—viz., H. W. Thomson, Alfred § 
Esq., M.A., [B.A. 1842,] late Scholar 
of Trinity College, was elected Librarian, © 


17th May, by the Rev. the Master and 
Fellows of this Society, Chief Master of 
the Grammar School at Drighlington, 
near Leeds. 

June 14. 


At a congregation on Wednesday last, 7 
the following gentlemen were appointal 
Barnaby Lecturers forthe ensuing year:—~ 7 

Mathematics — Rev. Edward Reed 
Theed, M.A., [B.A. 1835,] Fellow of 
King’s College. : 

Philosophy—Strother Ancrum Smith, 77 
M.A., [B.A. 1828,] Fellow of 
Catharine's Hall. 

Rhetoric—Francis Whaley Harpe, 7 
M.A., [ B.A, 1837, ] Fellow of St. Joho’s 
College. 

Logic—Rev. Barnard Smith, M.A, 7 
[ B.A. 1839,] Fellow of St. Peter's Coll, © 

At the same congregation the following © 
degrees were conferred :— e 

Bachelor in Divinity—Reyv. G. Pree © 
ton, Queens’. 

Master of Arts—J. Hool Sharples, © 
St. John’s, 

Bachelor of Arts—Edw. L’Estrange 
Dew, Jesus. 

At the same congregation the following | 7 
graces passed the Senate 

At the recommendation of the Li- 77 
brary Syndicate, to grant from the Uni- © 
versity Chest, a sum not exceeding 400/., 7 
for providing and fixing an apparatus to © 
warm the large room of the New Library © 
by hot water, according to the adviceand 7 
under the direction of Mr. Cockerell. 

The Plumian Professor’s Assistaut, 
Mr. Morgan, being desirous of graduat- 
ing in the University—to allow him the 
privilege of lodging at the Observatory, 
on the same conditions on which other 
undergraduates are allowed to lodge at & 
such houses in the town of Cambridge a 7 
are licensed for the purpose by the Uni- 
versity. 

Charles Corrie Weston, of Trinity § 


The following Students have beet 


Poyntz Sanderson, Herman Heard Ash- § 
well, Hon. Thomas Bruce, Percival R. § 
Renorden Sandilands, also Alfred Poyntt 
Sanderson, a Scholar on Tew's Founda 
tion, and Edward Cumming Ince, 4 
Scholar on the Brunsell Foundation. 
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BIRTHS AND MARRIAGES. 


BIRTHS. 
Or Sons—The Lady of 
Angus, Rev. Joseph, M.A., Keene’s-row, Wal- 
orth. 
Berkeley, Rev. William Comyns, at Harling- 


toa R. 
Bisene, Rev. W., at Combe Basset, near Salis- 
bury. 
hernie, Rev. G. E., at Aston R., Stevenage. 
Coldham, Rev. George, at Glemsford R. 
Chamberlain, Rev. R., at Woodstone R., near 
Peterborough. 
Daubuz, Rev. J., R. of Creed, Cornwall. ° 
Du Pre, Rev. W., at Woburn. 
Gilbard, Rev. W., at Percy House, Wellington- 


square. 

Grant, Rev. Dr., at Romford. 

Hill, Rev. Arthur, at Slad P., near Stroud. 

Hodgson, Rev. Richard, at 17, James-street, 
Buckingham-gate. 

James, Rev. John, at Tor-Mohun. 

Killick, Rev. R. Henry, of Barkway, Herts, at 
Lewes, Sussex, of twins. 

Moore, Rev. William Gurdon, V. of Aslackby, 
Lincolnshire, at Ingouville, Havre, France. 

Moore, Rev. William, at Brimpsfield R. 

Neville, Rev. Gerard, at Edgbaston. 

Powys, Hon. and Rev. Horace, at Wimbledon. 

Robins, Rey. Henry, Head-Master of Stepney 
Grammar School. 

Robinson, Rev. F., at Stonesfield R., Oxon. 

Sankey, Rev. John, at Stoney Stanton P. 

Spalding, Rev. Alfred, at Brighton. 

Swinny, Rev. Henry Hutchinson, of Imping- 
ton Hall, Cambridge, at Rouen. 

Symonds, Rev. W.8., at Pendock R., near 
Tewkesbury. 

Talbot, Hon. and Rev. W.C., R. of Ombersley. 

Vaughan, Rev. J., at Brighton. 

Woodrooffe, Rev. Thomas, at Calbourne R., 
Isle of Wight. 

Ward, Rev. Richard, in Cadogan-place. 

Wright, Rev. J. A., at Ickham, Kent. 


Or Daucurers—The Lady of 


Baines, Rev. Edw., R. of Bluntisham, Hunts. 

Barry, Rev. William, at Blisworth R., near 
Northampton. 

ry Rev. Joseph, at Grove-street, Victoria- 
park, 

BDardett, Rev. W., at North Molton V., Devon. 

Chamberlain, Rev. R., at Woodstone R., near 
Peterborough. 

Clutterbuck, Rev. Henry, V. of Kempston, 
Bedford, at Clifton, of twins. 

Codd, Rev. E. T., at Eccleshall, Staffordshire. 

Coanell, Rev. James, at Ashe R., Hants. 

Daniel, Rev. A., of Frome. 

Dowding, Rev. Townley Ward, at Downton. 

Fagge, Rey. J. F., at Narburgh V. Norfolk. 

Fox, Rev. J., at Cheltenham. 

Foy, Rev. J., at Monson Villa. 

Glaister, Rev, W., at Beckley R., Sussex. 

Hebert, Rey. Charles, at Lechlade V. 


Hubbard, Rev. C., at Madeira. 

Kirkpatrick, Rev. Francis, at Tuustead, Lan- 
cashire, 

Lowder, Rev. John, at Derry-hill P. Wilts. 

Moultrie, Rev. J., at Rugby R. 

Otter, Rev. W. B., at Cowfold V., Sussex. 

Power, Rev. A., at Norwich. 

Seymour, Rev. Sir J. H, C., in Portland-place. 

Tower, Rev. Charles, at Chilmark R., near 

Vaughan, Rev. James, at Brighton. 

Vincent, Rev. F., R. of Slinford, at Hanwell. 


MARRIAGES. 


— Rev. Arthur, to Emma, eld, d. of 

*. C. Roche, Esq., solicitor, of Daventry. 

Belcher, Rev. George Paul, B.D., r. of 
Heather, and Incumbent of Butterton, to 
Ellen, Y: d. of the late Nicholas Cresswell, 
Esq., of Idridgehay, Derbyshire. 

Birks, Rev. Thomas Rawson, M.A., r. of Kel- 
shall, Herts, to Elizabeth Sarah, eld. d, of 
the Rev. Edward Bickersteth, r. of Watton, 
Herts. 

Bowen, Rev. W. Clement, c. of Coychurch, 
Glamorganshire, to Sarah Anne, y. d. of 
the late Evan Griffith, Esq. , solicitor, Bridg- 
end, Glamorganshire. 

Bradley, Rev. Charles R., M.A. of Queens’ 
Coll., Camb., to Sarah, only d> of the late 
John Friend, Esq., of Denmark-hill, Surrey. 

Chayton, Rev. Henry, incumbent of Croxdale, 
near Durham, to Sarah, d. of the late John 
Stamper, Esq., of Ayeliffe. 

Clarkson, Rev. Townley Lebeg, r. of Beyton, 
Suffolk, to Eleanor Sarah, the only d. of 
T. W. Dabbs, Esq., of the Newarke, Lei- 
cester. 

Cobb, Rev. W., v. of Appledore, to Jane Gee, 
only surviving d. of the late Rev. Charles 
Woodward Smyth. 

Crawley, Rev, Charles Yonge, of Hartpury, to 


Harriet, only dau. of J. Wintle, Esq., of 


Saint Bridge, Gloucester. 

Collin, Rev. John, jun., r. of Haydon, Essex, 
to Charlotte Esther, only d. of the late Rey. 
John Maule, r. of Brisley, Norfolk. 

Creix, Rev. W. de S., v. of Glynde, Sussex, to 
Martha, eld. d. of J. Stanton Evans, Esq., of 
Wootton. 

Daniell, Rev. Henry P., of Wotton Fitzpaine, 
to Mary Jane, eld. d. of Captain Kelly, R.N., 
Uplyme, Devonshire. 

Dawson, Rev. George, r. of Woodleigh, to 
Matilda Elizabeth, eld. d. of the Rev. Heary 
Hare, of Curtisknowle, Devon. 

Fox, Rev. Ciement, M.A., of Queen's Coll., to 
Miss Smith, of St. Bees, Cumberland. 

Gilbert, Rev. P. P., incumbent of St. Mary’s, 
Haggerston, to Sophia, d. of Charles Du- 
mergue, Esq., of York-place, Portman sq. 

Granville, Rev. Augustus K.B., M.A., to 
Ellen Elizabeth, y. d. of Alex. Read, Esq., 
of Dorset-square. 
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Hall, Rev. W. J.,to Julia, relict of the late 
Joseph Lugger, Esq. of the t’s-park. 
Harris, Rev. William, of Sheffield, to Julia, d. 
of the late Thomas Smith Hodgson, Esq., of 
Pitsmoor. 

Herbert, Rev. Henry, of Glan Hafren, v. of 
Carno, Montgomeryshire, to rong Helena, 
second d. of J. L. ‘Puxley, Esq., of Dunboy 


[ Castle, Cork ; of Newtown, Pembrokeshire ; 


and of Liethu- Uesty, Carmarthenshire. 

Hiley, Rev. J. S., of Elland, to Anne Chris- 
tana, y. d. of the late George Watkinson, 
Esq., of Woodhouse, Leicestershire. 

Holloway, Rev. Charles, r. of Stanford Ding- 
rey Berks, to Charlotte, eld. d. of the late 
Mr. Richards, of Guernsey. 

Kerr, Rev. William Mignot, late c. of Ray- 
leigh, and chaplain to the High Sheriff of 
Buckinghamshire, to Elizabeth Ellen, 7 d. 
of Thomas Brewitt, Esq., of Down Hall. 

Kirkham, Rev. J. W., M.A., incumbent of 
Liantysilio, Denbighshire, to Annie, y. d. of 
J. A. Gilmore, Esq.,Barrack Master, Glasg. 

Laing, Rev. Dr., of Sussex-square, Brighton, 
to Matilda, second d. of the late John Pearce, 
Esq., of Bromley, St. Leonard's. 

L’Estrange, Rev. P.,r. and v. of Knockbridge, 


BIRTHS AND MARRIAGES, 


Cavan, to Harriet Elizabeth, sister of Sir | 


Arthur B. Brooke, Bart., M.P. 
Morris, Rev. James, incumbent of Little Daw- 


ley, Salop, to Mary Gibbons, widow of the | 


late Rev. S, R. Wood, c. of Wellington. 
Nicholas, Rev. Tressilian George, c. of St. 
Lawrence's, 
il 


eld, d. of the Rev. William Thorpe. 


to Anne Elizabeth, | 


ther sage, Der. 
byshire, to Emily, y. d. of the late Richa 0 
rescott, Esq., Hants. 
Pigott, Rev. Wellesley Pole, of Bemertm, 
ilts, to Anna Maria, eld. d. of the Lay 09 

H. Paulett, of Little Testwood How, 0 
Hants. 2 
Pillgrem, Rev. James George, of Swindon,» 7 
Jane, eld. d. of Robert Lye, Esq. of Hus. % 


gerford. 


Nussey, Rev. Henry, v. of Ha 


Pitman, Rev. H. R., second son of the Re, 9 
John Rogers 
Elizabeth Brumell Thompson, y. d. of th 7 
Benjamin Thompson, Esq. of Mor. 

th. 

Sandys, Rev. George W., to Emily, d. of Col, (a 
Cleveland, of the Roya] Horse Artiller me 
impson, Rev. Jas. D., B.D., of Shruby Oe 
hill, Worcester, to Frances Jane, d. of th 7 
late Wm. Osborne, Esq. 4 

Titcomb, Rev. Jonathan Holt, incumbent d 7 
St. Andrew the Less, Cambridge, to Sarah, © 
eld. d. of John Wood, Esq., of Southport, 7 
Lancashire. a 

Townley, Rev. Gale, r. of Upwell-cum-Welney, © 
to Harriet, d. of the late E. R. Pratt, Esq, © 
of Ryston Hall, Norfolk. % 

Vansittart, Rev. Charles, of Markgate St, 7 
Hertfordshire, to Rosalie Frances, d. of Hans 7 
Busk, Esq., of Great Cumberland-place. § 

Waller, Rev. D., of St. Peter’s Coll., Camb, ~ 
to Thomasine, y. d. of T. Lowe, Esq. of © 


Sleaford. 
Ann, y.d.of 


Pitman, of Kensington, | 


Whalley, Rev. Richard, to Ma 
John Floyer, Esq., the Close, Thornbury. 


EVENTS OF THE MONTH, 


N.B, The Events are made up to the 22nd of each Month. 


TESTIMONIALS OF RESPECT 
Have been received by the following Clergymen :— 


Rev. W. M. Cox, late curate of All 
Saints’, Worcester, a communion service 
and a salver, = the congregation. 

Rev. W. H. Hill, late lecturer at St. 
Martio’s Church, Birmingham, a purse of 
sovereigns, a silver salver, and a silver 
tea and coffee service, 7 the congregation. 

Rev. J. Holmes, D.D., of Queen’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, two silver waiters, tea 


and coffee service, inkstand and basket, | the existing{church accommodation for 


by the congregation of Trinity Church, 
Leeds. 

Rev. J. O. Parr, vicar of Preston, a 
silver inkstand, by the clergy of the parish. 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, 


CHESHIRE. 
New Cuvurcues aT BIRKENHEAD.— 


_ Two bills are now in progress through 


A new Church has been erected at | 


Walton, near Aylesbury, and consecrated 
by the Lord Bishop of Lincoln. 


Parliament, for the purpose of giving 
powers to the promoters to erect new 
Churches. One is a bill for enabling Mr. 
W. Potter to build and maintain a church 
in the township of Claughton-cum-Grange, 
in the parish of Bidston, in the county of 
Chester. The preamble states the unde- 
niable fact, that the population of the 
township is rapidly increasing, and that 


the inhabitants is inadequate ; it is, there- 
fore, expedient that further accommoda- 
tion should be provided. It then recites 
the willingness of Mr. Potter to erect, at 
his own expense, a church on land of 
which he ‘claims to be seised in fee- 
simple,” in the township of Claughton- 
cum-Grange. The church, which is to 
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be dedicated to St. John the Baptist, 
is [to be consecrated, and subject to 
the jurisdiction of the Bishop of Ches- 
ter. The perpetual advowson and right 
of and nomination is vested in 
Mr. Potter, his heirs and assigns. The 
minister is not to accept any other prefer- 
ment ; his annual stipend is not to be less 
than 250/, for the first ten years, and after- 
wards not less than 350/, The pews and 
seats are to be vested in Mr. Potter, who 
is empowered to let them, with the excep- 
tion of “ one-fourth of the seats or sitting- 
places in the said church, which shall be 
marked with the words ‘ Free Seats,’ and 
shall be allotted and set apart in the said 
church, for the use of the poor in the said 
township for ever, and upon which no rent 
shall be charged.” A district is to be 
assigned to the church, in which marriages 
and baptisms are to be solemnized; but 
no corpse to be interred in the church, or 
in the churchyard attached to it. A fund 
for the necessary repairs is to be reserved. 
The other bill is precisely similar in all 
respects, except that the promoter is Mr. 
W. Jackson, who also undertakes to build 
a church at his own expense in the town- 
ship of Claughton-cum-Grange, to be 
dedicated toSt. Andrew, and to be subject 
to the provisions as above stated. In 
addition to these churches, for which pri- 
vate acts are being obtained, a third new 
church is in progress to be built under the 
provisions of the public statutes. The 
site selected is on the Corporation-road, in 
the ve | of Wallasey-pool ; the church 
is intended to accommodate a congrega- 
tion of 1,000 persons, and is to be erected 
and endowed at the cost of Messrs. W. 
Potter, W. Jackson, John Laird, Macgre- 
gor Laird, and W. Laird. — Liverpool 
Courier. 
CUMBERLAND. 

Nentueap Cauncu.—The foundation- 
stone of the new Church at Nenthead, in 
the parish of Alston, was laid on the 29th 
of May, in the presence of between three 
and four hundred of the parishioners. 
The church is expected to be ready for 
consecration about the middle of August. 
The ot of architecture is the decorated 
English, 

DORSETSHIRE. 

The foundation-stone of the intended 
new district Church for West Fordington 
was laid on the 29th of May, by the 
venerable the Archdeacon of Dorset. 


ESSEX. 
Rocutster Parace,—It has been ge- 
netally understood for a considerable 
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period that whenever the Bishop of Ro- 
chester could obtain a suitable residence, 
either in this division of the country or 
in the vicinity of St. Alban’s, this portion 
of the Diocese of London would be dis- 
joined from the Metropolitan see and 
placed under the spiritual jurisdiction of 
the Bishop of Rochester. This judicious 
and necessary alteration is on the point 
of being effected. During the visita. 
tion of the Venerable Archdeacon of 
Middlesex, this week, it was intimated by 
authority of the clergy in the archdea- 
conry that the preliminary steps have 
been already taken, and that their con- 
nexion with their present indefatigable 
and worthy diocesan will most probably 
cease in a short time. Danbury Park, 
the seat of John Round, Esq., has been 
selected by the Bishop of Rochester, as 
his new Episcopal Palace. The purchase- 
money is stated to be 26,000/.; the timber, 
furniture, and fixtures, to be taken at a 
valuation.—F'ssex Standard. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

the restoration of 
St. Mary-de-Crypt Church, the sum of 
1,450/, has been subscribed. The chancel 
window, which has just been completed 
in rich stained glass, contains the figures 
of the twelve Apostles, designed from an 
ancient example ; each figure stands on a 
pedestal in a niche, under an elaborate 
canopy of tabernacle-work, and is sur- 
rounded by a label or scroll inscribed 
with a sentence of the Apostles’ Creed, in 
English; each Apostle also bears the 
instrument of his martyrdom, or some 
appropriate emblem, 

CHELTENHAM. — A_ subscription for 
erecting a Church for the Tewkesbury- 
road district, in Cheltenham, has reached 
the sum of 1,500/. An additional 5004, is 
required to carry out the work. 

he Very Rev. the Dean of Bristol read 
himself in, and preached at Alveston, on 
Sunday the 4th of June. We understand 
that it is the Dean’s intention to separate 
the livings, to retain Olveston, and give 
up Alveston, in the course of a few months. 
— Bristol Times. 

HAMPSHIRE, 

The Winchester Diocesan Board of 
Education has established a school at 
Southampton, for the instruction of the 
children of the middle-classes un the plan 
pursued in the other diocesan schools 
established throughout the country. The 
Board has appointed Mr. W, 8, Wright, 
of Trinity College, Dublin, to the head« 
mastership. It is intended to open the 
school on Monday, July 28. 
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HEREFORDSHIRE. 


The Lord Bishop of Hereford com- 
meneced the triennial visitation of his 
diocese on the 17th June, at All Saints’ 
Church, the cathedral being at present 
under repair. The right rev. prelate, in 
the course of his charge, alluded, with 
expressions of satisfaction, to the efforts 
made in the erection of new churches 
throughout the diocese, and to the increase 
in the number of services. His lordship 
then proceeded to speak of the divisions 
which had recently agitated the church, 
and remarked in terms of reprobation on 
the moral dishonesty of those who, while 
professing adherence to the established 
church of this country, were instilling into 
the minds of their congregations some of 
the most pernicious errors of the church of 
Rome. he introduction of obsolete 
ceremonials into the services of the church 
the bishop strongly condemned, and cha- 
catasienl. the disputes with reference to 
vestments as a disgrace to the age. His 
lordship appealed to the clergy not to 
introduce into the celebration of divine 
worship novelties which might tend to 
occasion discord, and lead to the estrange- 
ment of the people. The remainder of the 
charge had reference principally to mat- 
ters connected with the present state of 
the diocese. | 

The Lord Bishop of Hereford confirmed 
600 young persons at Ledbury Church, 
last week. 

LANCASHIRE, 

Cuurcn AccoMMODATION IN 

CHESTER AND SALFoRD IN 1815.—The 
population of Manchester and Salford, in 
1815, was probably about 110,000. There 
were then in Manchester and Salford 
eleven churches, which, it was calculated, 
might accommodate 12,483 persons. St. 
Stephen’s, the most built church 
at that period, was erec in 1794; so 
that for more than twenty years no new 
chureh was built, though, in that period, 
the population had increased by from 
20,000 to 30,000 persons. In 1815 there 
were in Manchester and Salford 8,000 
Sunday scholars under the establishment, 
in addition to 800 national school chil- 
dren. 
Liverpoo..—The Lord Bishop of Ches- 
ter has announced his intention of holding 
an annual confirmation in future, for the 
benefit of such pupils in the various 
schools in Liverpool! as shall be above the 
age of sixteen. His lordship has also 
stated that this confirmation will take 
place at the end of October in the present 
year. 


THE MONTH. 


MIDDLESEX. 


caTion.—The fifth annual meeting of th. 7 
members of this Board was held on Wed. 
nesday, June 4th, at the office of th 
society in Pall Mall. 
the Bishop of London, who was prevented 
from attending through indisposition, th 
chair was occupied by the Bishop of 
Sodor and Man. There was also present, 
Lord Radstock, Lord Teignmouth, Mr, 
Acland, M.P., Mr. Round, M.P., the 
Dean of Chichester, the Archdeacons of 
London and Middlesex, and a large body 
of the metropolitan clergy. The Rev. R 
Burgess read the report. It stated that 
the object for which the Board was pri- 
marily established, was to inquire into the 
statistics of education in the metropolis, 
to aid in the erection of new schools by | 
making small grants, and to raise up pupil 
teachers who might afterwards become | 
conductors of national schools. The Rey, 
F, C. Cook, the Government inspector, | 
had visited 37 diocesan schools in the | 
archdeaconries of London and Middlesex, | 
and had reported favourably of all of | 
them. With regard to pupil teachers, 29 


young persons were now receiving the “© 


emoluments which were offered by the 


Board. The report proceeded to givea | 
melancholy account of the state of educa- 77 
persons unconnected with 7 


tion amongst 
the Church, and stated, that of 3022 boys 7 
examined by the Government inspector, 7 
1244 could only read easy monosyllables, 
The central commercial school, originally 


established by the Board, kept up its @ 


number of scholars: its numbers were on 
the increase, and things generally worea 7 
favourable aspect. The receipts during F 
the past year, including a former balance, 7 
amounted to 586/. 16s. 2d., and the expen- 
diture to 3841 11s. 6d. The liabilities, 
however, that still existed would absorb 
any balance that might remain. The 
several resolutions were moved and se- 
conded by Lord Radstock, the Dean of 
Chichester, Rev. Dr. Wordsworth, Rev. 
A. M. Campbell, Lord Teignmouth, and 
Archdeacon Hale. The secretary inti- 
mated that an individual present had 
announced his readiness, if he could find 
a colleague, to found an additional exhibi- 
tion for a scholar in one of the National 
Society's colleges. 

The following was the form of prayer 
used on the occasion of laying the first 
stone of the new barracks in the Tower of 
London, June 14, 1845:—“ Almighty 
God, who art a most strong tower to them 
that put their trust in Thee, be Thou our 
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defence from the face of the enemy. We 
rely not upon an arm of flesh, we meekly 
own'that Thou art the Lord of Hosts, to 
whom belongs the victory. We supplicate 
Thy blessing on our present undertaking, 
entreating of Thee that the structure 
which we to rear may be inha- 
bited by those who shall be loyal to their 
Sovereign, and faithful to their God, de- 
yout iers, who, fearing Thy name, 
shall always be ready to draw the sword 
in a righteous cause to repel the foe, and 
regard the rights of our nation and land. 
We beseech Thee to preserve us alike 
from domestic broil and foreign invasion, 
and though our many sins may justly have 
provoked Thine indignation, continue 
unto us, we implore Thee, the blessings of 
peace, and let no enemy approach to do 
us violence. But if Thou shouldst again 
send abroad Thy lightnings and thunder- 
ings of war, go Thou forth with our 
armies, and strengthen them to do va- 
liantly. And forasmuch as we know that 
Thy blessing is with them who keep Thy 
commandments, give the Holy Spirit to 
all those who march heneath the banner 
of this land, that being soldiers of Christ 
as well as of their Queen, they may con- 
quer and subdue themselves, and thus 
have cause to expect Thy succour in 
encountering our foes, © Lord! arise in 
our behalf! Let not the building, which 
we are about to erect, be ever desecrated 
by the profanation of Thy great and 
terrible name, by the madness of intem- 
perance, by the baseness of falsehood, or 
‘ the fierceness of revenge. Set Thou 
hy seal on this foundation-stone, that 
our garrison may hereafter have its walls 
salvation, and its gates praise. Let the 
ark of the living God come into the camp, 
and let the host keep itself from every 
unclean thing. Thus, Almighty Father, 
may the soldier and the citizen together 
fight the good fight, following the Captain 
of our Salvation, taking the Shield of 
Faith and the sword of the Spirit, till at 
length, when nations shall not learn war 
any More, we may all he found conquerors, 
and receive the Crown which fadeth not 
away, These our prayers we offer up in 
the name and through the mediation of 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 
Ament” “QOur Father,” &c. “ The 
Graee of our Lord Jesus Christ,” &c. 
ANNIVERSARY MEETING oF THE CHA- 
Rity Cuttpren at Sr. Pavui’s. —On 
Tharsday, June 12th, the assemblage of 
the eharity children of the metropolitan 
parishes took place at St. Paul’s cathedral, 
when the numbers were estimated at be- 
tween 10,000 and 12,000. ‘The Lord 
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Mayor and Sheriffs came in state, and the 
clergy were very numerous in their at- 
tendance. The Bishop of Peterborough 
preached the sermon. Before the prayers 
the children and choir sung the 100th 
Psalm. The Coronation Anthem, which 
preceded the prayer for the Queen—the 
children joining in the grand chorus, and 
the “ Hallelujah, Hallelujah” at the con- 
clusion, produced an effect such as can be 
nowhere heard but at this commemora- 
tion. 

Tue How. anp Rev. Mr. Monckton. 
— The sentence of suspension awarded in 
this case by the Bishop of London was on 
Sunday, June Ist, affixed to the doors of 
the church in which the above gentleman 
lately officiated. He is suspended for the 
term of one year. 

The Court of Directors of the East 
India Company have resolved to subscribe 
100/. towards the erection and endowment 
of the Free Church for the Seamen of the 
port of London, which is to be erected in 
the new street near the London and St. 
Katherine’s Docks. 

SHorepitcn Caurca.—On the after- 
noon of June 11th, a meeting of the rated 
inhabitants of St. Leonard’s, Shoreditch, 
called by the Churchwardens, assembled 
in the vestry-room, to learn the decision 
of the Bishop of London respecting cer- 
tain obnoxious forms introduced into the 
services at the parish church, the particu- 
lars of which had been communicated to 
his lordship by memorial and deputation 
from a public meeting of the parishioners 
held in March last. 

Mr. Ware, vestry-clerk, read the me- 
morial, a very lengthy document; but the 
matters complained of are fully explained 
in the right rev. prelate’s reply, of which 
the following is a copy :— 

London-house, May 14, 

“ Sir,—Since I received the statements 
of the objections to the present mode of 
performing Divine service in the parish 
church of St. Leonard, Shoreditch, I have 
had an interview with Mr, Fuller, Mr. 
Yeowell, Mr. Jones, Mr. Schaibbon, Mr. 
Mills, and Mr. Friend, members of the 
congregation assembling in that church, 
who assure me that they are perfectly 
satisfied with the mode in which Mr. Evans 
and his Curate condact the service; that 
the poor are quite contented with it; that 
the number of the congregation is increas- 
ing, there being on one occasion, when 
Mr. Fuller took particular notice, between 
400 and 500 persons present; that the 
middle aisle or nave of the church is 
always filled with poor persons, who 
kneel at the appointed times, and are ap. 
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parently devout. They state to me also, 
that the memorialists are, many of them, 
Dissenters, who can have no just ground 
of complaint, nor any right to interfere in 
the matter. 

“With to the particular points 
of objection, I have to observe :— 

“1. That the reading or chanting ofthe 
psalms for the day is left by the Rubric to 
the choice of the officiating clergyman. 
I do not myself wish to encourage the in- 
troduction of chanting into parish churches, 
although I do not object to it, where the 
congregation are trained to take part in it. 

“9. Mr. Evans intends, [ believe, to dis- 
continue the chanting of the Athanasian 
Creed, and to introduce a portion of the 
new version of psalms after the third 
collect. 

“3. It is very doubtful whether the Sa- 
crament and Festival Hymns can be used 
consistently with the directions of the 
law: at all events, I have no authority to 
enjoin the use of them, even though I may 
not object to it. 

“4. I have recommended the clergy, in 
many cases, to discontinue the surplice in 
the pulpit, if they found it gave offence 
to their congregations ; but I do not think 
that I have authority to prohibit it. 

“5. With respect to the reading of the 
Offertory sentences, and the prayer for 
the Church Militant, I consider that, as 
the rubrical directions are clear, I have no 
authority to require any clergyman not to 
observe them; the utmost that I can do is 
to forbear from interfering to enforce such 
observance in any case where a clergy- 
man may think that he is not bound to it. 

“6. The collecting at charity sermons 
from pew to pew is connected with the 
reading of the Offertory sentences. 

“7. The irregularities that are said to 
have occurred in performing the offices of 
marriage, have already been the subject of 
an investigation by the Archdeacon of 
London, whose opinion I have made 
known to Mr. Evans. With respect to 
burials, I have reason to think that any 
indecorum, which may occasionally hap- 
pen, is caused rather by the undertakers 
or their assistants, than by the clergyman. 
When there are five or six funerals at one 
time, it is very difficult to maintain a pro- 
per degree of solemnity and good order, 
without the assistance and forbearance of 
the undertakers and their people. I am 
glad to learn from Mr. Evans that he has 
given directions that the funerals of the 
poor shall be taken into the church as well 
as those of the rich; so doing away with 
an invidious and improper distinction. 

“8, With regard to the time at which 
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sermons, for which gifts have been left by | 
pious persons, shall be preached; wher 
there is no express direction of the testate 
or donor, it must be left to the clergy. 
man’s discretion. Mr. Evans’s reasop 
for having them preached at evening ser. 
vice is, that there is then a larger congre. 
gation to hear them. 


“9. With respect to the bowings which 


Mr. Daniells, the assistant curate, jj 
stated to have practised towards the com. 
munion-table, Mr. Daniells denies it ; and 
Mr. Evans, who does not practise them 
himself, has never observed him using 
them. 

“10. The time of preaching the after. 
noon sermon, I have advised Mr. Evan 
to fix immediately after the prayers, as is 


usual; to which he makes no objection 7 


It is his intention to discontinue the useot 
the bidding-prayer. 
*‘ Baptisms ought, undoubtedly, to b 


performed after the second lesson, in the 9y 
face of the congregation, where itis poe 7 


sible. It appears that Mr. Evans permits 
some children to be baptized after the 
service, when they are brought too late | 
for the appointed time, rather than disap- 5 
point the persons who bring them. 
stated that the number of baptisms in 


Shoreditch parish church have increased (| 
1842, as follows:—From April, 09 
1842, to April, 1843, 1,899; from April, 3 


since 


1843, to April 1844, 2,681; from April, 
1844, to April, 1845, 2,916. This proves, 


at all events, that the offices of the chureh ee 


are more valued by the poor than th 


were at the commencement of Mr. Evanss 9 


connexion with the parish. 


“T had nearly forgotten to notice on 7 


point, viz., ‘the minister's turning to the 


south and east, and so remaining during 9 
Turning to th & 


portions of the service.’ 
east, during the recital of creeds, has beet 
the established practice of the church, 
time out of mind, almost, if not quite 
universal. It is not prescribed by the 
Rubric, but long custom justifies the prac: 
tice. It may, indeed, admit of doubt 
whether a clergyman does right in adopt 
ing, against the feelings and wishes of his 
congregation, a form of ceremony which, 
though admissible, is not prescribed ; but, 
in the present case, it is stated, that the 
most regular attendants at the church, 
especially the communicants, are not of 
fended at the practice in question. 

“Mr. Evans declares that he is ready 
to abandon whatever he does not think 
himself bound by a sense of duty to te 
tain. More than this I cannot requife 
him to do, when the law of the church # 
clearly on his side. I am persuaded tha 
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he is sincerely dotons of conciliating the 

his ishioners, in every way 
what he believes to 
be his duty to the church; and that he 
would be very sorry if any of them had 
reason tocomplain of a want of courtesy 
and kindness on the part of one of those 
who ‘labour amongst them, and are over 

in the Lord.’ 

— remain, Sir, your obdt. humble servt. 
“ To Mr. J. Cottell.” C, J. London. 

After a good deal of discussion, the 
following resolution was moved and car- 
ried :—“ That this vestry deeply regrets 
that, whilst the Bishop of London recom- 
mends his clergy to discontinue the 
observance of such forms or ceremonies 
as are opposed to the feelings and wishes of 
the congregation, the Vicar should still 
persist in retaining those obnoxious forms, 
thereby treating his bishop’s recommen- 
dation with disrespect, and the congrega- 
tion with contempt.” 

A very long discussion ensued as to 
what further course should be adopted. It 
was proposed to send another memorial 
to the Bishop of London, his lordship 
having been imposed upon by means of 
the counter-statement laid before him ; but 
that proposition was strenuously resisted 
by the majority of the meeting, who 
seemed to think that from the Bishop of 
London no redress could be anticipated. 
Another course suggested was a petition 
to the Queen for inquiry, as agreed to by 
the meeting held in March, in the event 
of the Bishop of London declining to in- 
terfere. A formal motion to that effect 
was agreed to without a single dissentient. 

Thanks were voted to the Church- 
warden, and the meeting separated. 

Tue QvuEEN AND THE MayNooTu 
Bitt.—The Queen was pleased to grant 
an audience to the Earl of Winchilsea, on 
Monday, the 16th of June, when he pre- 
sented to her majesty three hundred 
and forty-eight addresses and memorials 
against the endowment of Maynooth.— 

imes. 

_ Conrtrmarion or Soipiers. — This 
interesting ceremony has just taken place, 
at the Royal Military Chapel, St. James's 
Park. The Lord Bishop of London held 
a confirmation, for the first time, especi- 
ally for the army, and 160 non-commis- 
sioned officers and men belonging to the 
ist and 2nd Life-guards, and the Grenadier 
and Scots Fusilier-guards, at present quar- 
tered in London, who had voluntarily come 
forward as candidates, were confirmed. 
Prayers were read by the Rev. R. W. 
Browne, M.A., chaplain to the forces, the 
Epistle and Gospel by the Rev. H. Da- 


kins, D.D., assistant chaplain, and the 
Rev. G. R. Gleig, chaplain-general ; and 
a plain, simple, and most impressive 
address was delivered by the bishop to the 
candidates. The attention paid by the 
men to the service was most exemplary. 

EccLEsIASTICAL Courts ConsoLipa~- 
tion Briu.—The following are the peers 
appointed to form the select committee on 
this bill—viz.: The Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, the Lord Chancellor, the Lord 
President(Lord Wharncliffe), the Marquis 
of Normanby, the Earl of Ellenborough ; 
the Bishops of London, Lincoln, Bangor, 
and Salisbury; Lords Brougham, Den- 
man, Cottenham, Langdale, Portman, 
Monteagle, and Campbell. 


STAFFORDSHIRE, 

The Duke of Sutherland has signified 
his intention of subscribing 201. a-year 
towards the schools connected with the 
Collegiate Church in Wolverhampton. 


SURREY. 

Wanpswortu.—On Wednesday, 28th 
May, St. Mary’s Church (a small but 
handsome edifice, situated at Garratt, in 
the parish of Wandsworth) was conse- 
crated by the Lord Bishop of Winchester. 
The sacred edifice, to which are attached 
national schools,has been built and endowed 
at the sole cost of Joshua Stranger, Esq., 
late of Garratt. This gentleman also built 
a commodious parsonage, to which is 
attached a large glebe; and in addition to 
this munificence, he invested a consider- 
able sum of money, the interest of which 
is to go to the incumbent for the time 
being. The church will accommodate 
about 300 persons, and a large portion of 
the sittings are free. 


SUSSEX, 

St. Anprew’s CHurcu, Farriioenr, 
NEAR Hastincs.—This ancient chureh, 
which is supposed to have been erected in 
1180, during the reign of Henry IIL, was 
rased to the ground a few weeks since, for 
the purpose of erecting a more convenient 
and substantial building. The first stone 
of the new church was recently laid by 
Mrs. Millward, of Hastings, who manifi- 
cently contributed 1,000F tewards the 
ere 2tion of the sacred edifice. The church 
wili be erected in the old English style of 
architecture, and willcontain four hundred 
sittings, the major part free and unappro- 

riated. The building is to be completed 
in April next. 

HurRsTPIERPOINT.— The christian work 
a a few years ago by the patron, 

‘. Borrer, Esq., of Pakyns, and the rece 
tor, C. H. Borrer, of rebuilding our parish 
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Church, which had become too small for 
the parishioners, who now number about 
2000, and was, moreover, considerably 
decayed, has been finally completed. Mr. 
Barry was e ed by them to furnish a 
design for a church with accommodation 
for about 1000 persons; and he accord- 
ingly designed a church, with tower, nave, 
aisles, transepts, and chancel, in the early- 
decorated style, the cost of constructing 
which was estimated at about 7,500L A 
considerable portion of the sum was soon 
raised, the rector himself contributing 
1,000/; the patron 5001, with permission 
to dig from a quarry on his estate, at 
Pickwell, near Chuckfield, sufficient stone 
for the building; W. J. Champion, Esq., 
of Danny, the sum of 1,200/, and other 
members of his family smaller donations ; 
the Incorporated Church Building Society 
gave +» On condition that 600 sittings 
should be free and unappropriated—a 
stipulation which was at once complied 
with; the Diocesan Association gave 330/., 
and the parish agreed to raise 1,700 by 
church-rates. These sums, with various 
minor contributions, amounted eventually 
to about 6,4504, Among the donors are 
the names of the Queen Dowager, for 502. ; 
W. Borrer, Esq., 100; the Misses Tilney 
Long, 801, ; the Bishop of Chichester, 501. ; 
Dr. Roberts, 50/.; Mrs. Marshall, 502; 
L. Smith, . 501, &e. The old and 
dilapidated edifice having been removed, 
the foundation of the new and enlarged 
building was got in. The ceremony of 
“ laying the first stone” was performed 
on the 29th September, 1843, by the Lord 
Bishop of the diocese, in the presence of a 
large number of the clergy, and of the 
inhabitants of Hurstpierpoint and the 
adjacent country. The building proceeded 
rapidly and satisfactorily ; and on Wed- 
nesday, May 28th, the ceremony of conse- 
eration was performed by the same right 
rev. prelate. 


WARWICKSHIRE, 

The Rev. Dr. Warneford, who has 
already expended 7,000/. in the erection 
of charitable institutions in Birmingham, 
is now making arrangements for laying 
the foundation for a house of recovery for 
persons afflicted with contagious diseases. 


YORKSHIRE, 

Consecration oF Leven Cuurco— 
The consecration of this church by the Lord 
Bishop of Ripon (officiating instead of 
His Grace the Archbishop of York) took 
place on Wednesday, the 28th of May, 
before a large concourse ofthe clergy and 
laity. The preliminary form of consecra- 
tion having been gone through, the usual 
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morni er was read by the Ven Be 
T. Wilberforce. Th 
communion service. was read by th 
Bishop, assisted by the Rev. W.EL E 
Bentinck, canon of Westminster, ‘and the 
Rev. Cecil D. Tray, canon of Manchester 
After the Nicene Creed, the sermon was 

reached by the Rev. Dr. Hook, from & 

uke, vii. and part of the 47th vers, 
“She loved much:” and the ceremon 
concluded with the administration of the 7 
Lord’s Supper to all the clergy present 5% 
and to several of the laity. The sum col. 9 
lected at the Offertory amounted to 36l 5% 
8s. 3d., which is to be applied to the estab- Gy 
lishment of an infant school in the parish, 5 
The church is in the early English style, 9 
and contains 450 sittings. It is of stone, 9 
brought from the Headingley quarries, 
near Leeds. The seats are all open, and fa 
are stained dark oak. The roof is open, 7% 
and is also stained in the same manne, © 
The structure presents a handsome ant © 
massive appearance. It is built on an | 
entirely new site, given by Ricken & 
Bethell, Esq., lord of the manor, ands e 
in the centre of the village, a full mile 77 
from the site of the old church. ug 

Richard Fountayne Wilson, Esq., of 
Melton Hall, near Doncaster, has pre 77 
sented a third donation of 500/. to the 7 
National Society for promoting the Edu | 
cation of the Poor. 

The Lord Bishop of Ripon confirmed 7) 
200 yoang persons at Howden, on the 
22nd of May. 


WALES. 
Swansea.—On Thursday, 22nd May, 
a very neat and well-finished new Church 9 
at Kilvey, in the parish of Liansamlet, 0 
near Swansea, was opened (by licence) —& 
for divine service. he above edifice, 99 
intended principally for the use of the By 
workmen in the copper-works, collier, 7 
and inhabitants of the hamlet of St. Tho. 9 
mas, in the parish of Swansea, of Foxhole, 
and other parts of the parish of Llan- 
samlet at a considerable distance from the 9 

parish church, has been built 
private subscriptions, the expense of whi 
amounts nearly to 1,400/. Thesite, ands 
spot of ground for a churchyard, have 
been given by the Messrs. Freeman and 
Co., and the principal part of the mon 
towards the building has been subscri 
and obtained by the Messrs. Grenfells, 
proprietors of the copper-works which are 
carried on in the district. ‘This churcl, 
at some future period, is intended to be 
made a district church. | 
A church-rate has been granted at 
Trevethin, Pontypool, notwithstanding a0 
angry opposition on the partof the Baptists. 
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